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A LATIN MORALITY DIALOGUE OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


Several years ago I had occasion to examine the copies of 
the Biblia Pauperum that are in the Morgan Library. In one of 
them I noticed, handwritten on the blank backs of two of the 
block book leaves, the dialogue which is here published. It is 
a rather spirited morality of which the theme is the contest of 
the good and the bad powers over the soul of the dying man. 

The Biblia Pauperum in question (Morgan E-11-B) belongs 
to what W. L. Schreiber in his Manuel calls the First Group of 
the Netherland editions and is the first edition of this group. 
Schreiber dates it about 1463. This edition has forty leaves but 
in the Morgan copy the last one of these is missing. The blank 
backs of most of the thirty-nine leaves have handwritten ma- 
terial in various hands and of various dates, some in Latin, more 
in Flemish. Much of this is in the form of lists. These include, 
among others, lists of rulers of several countries, lists of an- 
imals, a list of the periods and divisions of the world from Adam 
on, a list of certain Netherland churches and pastors. 

The morality dialogue is on the backs of the first two leaves. 
It is in a hand of the fifteenth century and is probably not much 
later than the time of publication of the block book. As written, 
the short dialogue divides into three parts which for conven- 
ience may be referred to as Parts A, B, and C. Part A is the 
lines lettered from a to z. Its three introductory lines, spoken 
by the priest, the sacristan, and the sick man, are followed by a 
dialogue between demons and angels, with a few words from 
Christ and Mary, from the soul of the sick man and from an 
evil soul. On the same page as Part A but separated by aslight 
break is Part B with lines lettered from a to t. It continues the 
dialogue, with Death as an added participant. Part C fills about 
three-fifths of the second page. Its lines are not lettered. At first 
it continues the dialogue, Mary intercedes with Christ, Christ 
intercedes with God, St. Bernard comments on man’s access to 
God through Mary and Christ, a demon demands again the 
soul, which however again commends itself into the hands of 
God. With this the real morality dialogue comes to an end, but 
an effective concluson is given by some final verses, a few about 
Golgotha, with dialogue between Christ on the cross and Mary 
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and John, and a few about death and the joys of the blessed and 
torments of the damned. 

In the short crucifixion scene are two distichs of parallel 
structure; in one Mary asks Christ why he, being God, hangs 
thus on the cross, in the other John asks Christ why he, being 
accused of crime, is not to die. To each query Christ gives the 
same reply: 

Ne genus humanum vadat ad interitum. 

I do not know of the occurrence elsewhere of the second distich, 
but the first one is to be found in several places. In a manuscript 
of Saint-Omer, one of Valenciennes, and one of Zurich it has 
much the same wording as here except for the reading tendat 
instead of vadat (Notices et Extraits, XX XI, I, p. 58. J. Werner, 
Beitrige zur Kunde der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters 2 ed., 
1905, p. 111). In another Zurich MS. the distich has this wording 
(Werner, p. 200): 

Fili! Quid mater? Deus es? Sum. Cur ita pendes? 

Sic volo. Cur ita vis? Ut redimatur homo. 


I mentioned above some words of St. Bernard. This is a prose 
passage, the only prose in the dialogue. It is also found, with 
ascription to St. Bernard, in the Speculum Salvationis. One 
would assume that the passage was from one of the saint’s works, 
but the editors of the modern edition of the Speculum, Lutz and 
Perdrizet, state that they have not been able to find it, either 
in the works now attributed to St. Bernard, or in the larger 
number that the middle ages attributed to him. 

The text of the dialogue is in places poorly preserved and in a 
goodly number of these places is quite illegible, especially in 
some lines of Part A. In only a few cases have I included con- 
jectural readings. These are in brackets. 


Sacerdos Fili, in tempore agonis memor esto Christi passionis a 
Custos Ecce crucem sanctam Domini, facito hostesnil nocenteshuic b 
homini. 
Infirmus Credo, Thesu, In tuas manus commendo spiritum meum. c 
Demon implacabilitas mortis d 
Angelus magna- e 
nimitas 
Demon desolatio Merito solius f 
Angelus consolatio Melius es deliciis temporalibus g 


Demon perfidia Quomodo potes, miser, credere h 




















A Latin Morality Dialogue of the Fifteenth Century 


Angelus fides 


Demon des peratio 
Angelus spes 


Demon presumplio 
Angelus humilitas 
Angelus ad Christum 
Angelus malus 

ad Christum 
Saluator iudex 


Anima 
Anima mala 
Maria 


Anima ad Christum 
Angelus 


Angelus 


Demon 


Angelus 
Anima ad demonem 


Saluator ad animam 
Mors ad animam 
Anima 

Mors ad animam 
Anima ad mortem 
Demon 

Angelus 

Anima ad Christum 
Saluator ad animam 
Demon ad animam 
Angelus ad demonem 
Anima 


Anima in purgatorio 
Anima 


Plus valet Dei omnipotentia quam [ullius hominis] 


intelligentia. 
Quid tu speras esse beatus 
Maior est Dei misericordia [quam ullius hominis] 
penitentia 
Quia tot bona tu fecisti 
Scito quia nil boni meruisti nisi Thesus 


Fac huic, Domine, tuam misericordiam, quia fidelis 
Dele hunc de libro vite quia in vita sua sprevit te. 


Iustam sententiam ego dabo, ego iustitiam [semper] 
ago. 
quia misericordiam 
sum consecutus 
quia de libro vite 
sum explanatus 
qui a Deo perpetue salua- 
buntur. 
Precor te, Ihesu, fili Dei, pie iudex, miserere mei. 
Quia misericordia excedit iudicium Deum habebis 
nunc propitium. 
Quia hunc spero esse saluatum, perdes nunc, miser, 
tuum reatum. 

quam plenam crimine nosco. 


Merito iam gaudeo liberatus 
Iusto Dei iudicio sum dampnatus 


In hoc libro scribuntur 


Hanc animam posco 


Exi audacter moriturus quia astabo tibi securus. 

Parum curo de tua exactione, qui festiuus expecto 

gaudium corone. 

Quia libere soluisti tuum debitum do etiam tibi 

liberum exitum. 

Non poteris hic facere tuum exitum nisi prius reddes 

michi corpus tuum. 

Quamuis ad purgatorium sim iudicatus exire iam 

volo esse paratus. 

Quamuis soluis debitum tuum inuite priuaberis tum 

corporis tue vite. 

Mors fera, me tam cito rapuisti, antequam paratum 

me inuenisti. 

Velis, nolis, tu mecum ibis quamuis carnaliter tu 

peribis. 

Sequere me, anima pura, sponsum tuum mox visura. 
Suscipe me, pie Deus, dulcis Ihesu, iudex meus. 

Veni, sponsa michi grata, letaberis coronata. 
Non recedes a me ita, mecum ibis et inuita. 

Tolle manum, feda labes, nil in [eo] iuris habes. 


Miseremini mei, miseremini mei, saltem vos amici mei. 

Angele, nos obtingue, visita nos in hoc igne. 

Spero mox cum tempus venerit, Deus propitius nobis 
erit. 
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Demon ad animam 


A i! ima ad de monem 


Demon ad animam 


Maria 
Filius ad patrem 


Pater ad filium 


ad Ihesum 





Brooks 


Accipio hanc peccatricem, pro peccatis suis reddes r 
vicem. 
infernum condempnata. s 





Ve quod nata 
peccatis nefanda communicando. 
Hanc quia suxisti, fili, veniam precor isti. 
Vulnera cerne, pater, fac que rogitat mea mater. 
Fili, petita tibi dabo (MS dabo tibi), que vis tibi 
nulla negabo. 


Bernhardus O homo, securum accessum habes ante Deum; mater ostendit filio 
pectus et vbera; filius ostendit patri latus et vulnera; ibi nulla potest 
esse repulsa vbi tibi charitatis concurrunt insignia. 


Angelus addemonem Hic si peccavit veniam tamen rogitavit. 

Demon ad infrmum WHanc animam posco quam plenam crimine nosco. 

Infirmus ad Deum In manus tuas, Domine, commendo spiritum meum. 
Golgotha caluerie locus vilissimus iste : 
In quo penarum genus hoc patitur iste. 

Maria Sum mater tristis dolens cruciantibus istis. 

Tohannes Sum Iohan discipulus cum matre pia fidus. 


University of Illinois 


Fili! Quid, mater? Deus es? Sum. Cur ita pendes? 


Ne genus humanum_ vadat ad interitum. 





Rabbi! Quid, chare? Reus es. Non mors tibi quare? 


Ne genus humanum vadat ad interitum. 


Cor michi, Christe bone, contritum des in agone 

Vt pro delictis dampner ne cum maledictis. 

O si sciret homo quid ipse, quid et Deus esset, 
Mille pati mortes crederet esse nichil. 

Nemo potest fari nec scribere premeditari 


Gaudia iustorum nec non tormenta malorum. 


NeiL C. Brooks 




















THEATER PLANS IN HARSDOERFFER’S FRAUEN- 
ZIMMER-GESPRAECHSPIELE 


Georg Philipp Harsdérffer is generally remembered as the 
author of the Poetischer Trichter and the Frauenzimmer-Ge- 
sprichspiele and as the co-founder of the ‘‘Pegnitz Schiifer’’ so- 
ciety of Niirnberg.' Although literary historians and critics have 
had few kind words to say about Harsdérffer and other seven- 
teenth-century writers of “Singspiele,’ ‘‘Festspiele,” and 
pastoral plays, research has often turned to Harsdérffer and his 
contemporaries for the study of literature, language, and aes- 
thetics.? But there remains one important source in Harsdérffer 
that has not been sufficiently utilized, namely comments on 
staging and histrionics. To be sure, Willi Flemming, among 
others, did occasionally mention and use Harsdérffer as a source 
for the study of the seventeenth-century stage.* However, in 
editing the Seelewig in Reclam’s Deutsche Literatur in Entwick- 
lungsreihen Flemming deleted from it practically all comments 
on staging, to say nothing of the omission of the ten copperplate 
prints depicting scenes and stage settings. This was a most un- 
fortunate omission because Harsdérffer’s Frauenzimmer-Ge- 
sprichs piele,* from which the Seelewig is taken, contain copious 
notes and numerous illustrations on stagecraft and stage tech- 
nique. It is the purpose of the present paper to present some of 
this source material, in the hope that it may be of use to students 
of drama and theater. 

In studying Harsdérffer from the standpoint of stage history 
we must remember, of course, that we are not dealing with an 


! Harsdorffer was incidentally very prolific in his writings, and must also be 
remembered as “Der Spielende”’ of the “‘Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft.” 

2 Cf. Wolfgang Kayser, Die Klangmalerei bei Harsdérffer; ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Literatur, Poetik und S prachtheorie der Barockzeit. Leipzig, 1932; 
Albert Krapp, Die dsthetischen Tendenzen Harsdérffers. Berlin, 1903; Heinrich 
Meyer, Der deutsche Schiferroman des 17. Jh. Dorpat, 1928. 

3 See e.g. his “Einfiihrung” to Reclam’s Dtsch. Lit., Reihe Barock, Vol. v. 
Leipzig, 1933. 

4 Fravenzimmer Ges prechs piele 
schaften / mit nutzlicher Ergetzlichkeit / beliebet und geiibet werden migen 
Durch einen Mitgenossen der hochléblichen Frvchtbringenden Gesellscaft. 
Niirnberg, Gedruckt und verlegt bey Wolffgang Endtern, 1643-57. (Referred to 
hereafter by volume and page only.) 


/ 


so bey Ehr- und Tugendliehenden Gesell- 
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actor, a stage technician, or a theater architect. Harsdérffer was 
a Niirnberg patrician, whose first concern in life was not the 
theater, nor even poetry; his chief intent in writing was the 
instruction and edification of man, including the upper classes 
in general and women in particular. Because he was aware of 
the inadequacy of German theater buildings and repertoire, 
Harsdorffer called attention to the great accomplishments of the 
Italians and the peoples of other lands, and recommended the 
foreign technique to his follow Germans. He translated and 
adapted foreign plays and operas; he also composed more or less 
original pieces and interspersed them among the dialogues of the 
Frauenzimmer-Ges prachspiele. Thus he followed in the footsteps 
of his predecessor and fellow-townsman Jakob Ayrer, who had 
tried to adapt English plays and acting to the German stage 
several decades earlier. 

To be sure, some of Harsdérffer’s plays or ‘“‘Singspiele’’ seem 
to be written for reading in smaller circles rather than for actual 
performance, but, since the author speaks so much about staging, 
we must assume that he was always conscious of the theater and 
carefully considered its technical possibilities. On several oc- 
casions he conjectured what to do if the play were actually to be 
presented.® Moreover, he specifically states that his plays(‘ Dantz- 
und Freudenspiele oder Aufziige’’) were written, not only for 
narration, but also for actual performance.’ To make plays stage- 
worthy and performances better, Harsdérffer emphatically rec- 
ommended to the poet an understanding, not only of poetry, but 
also of stagecraft, painting, architecture, dancing, acting, rhet- 
oric, and music (v1, 41-43). In several cases music for the 
“Singspiele”’ by Sigmund Gottlieb Staden is appended to the 
original texts.* However, it is doubtful that Harsdérffer’s “Sing- 


5 Heinrich Meyer (op. cit., 19-20) has already pointed out that Harsdérffer 
gave to the seventeenth century a type of instruction similar to that provided by 
the moral weeklies (“die moralischen Wochenschriften”’) of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. ® See m1, 174, 180; rv, 164; v, 164. 

7“Diese und dergleichen Erfindungen kénnen zu Dantz- und Freuden- 
spielen oder Aufziigen gebrauchet werden / welche nicht allein zu erzehlen / son- 
dern auch wiirklich mit Ausstaffierung der Personen vorgestellet werden mégen,” 
says Harsdorffer. (1, 209-10). Note also: “Ich rede aber von solchen Trauer- 
und Freudenspielen / Aufziigen / Dantzspielen / und Vorstellungen / welche 
mit An- und Zugehdr vollkommlich ausgeriistet werden /... ”’ (vr, 40). 

* The Seelewig text with the Staden music was edited in Monatshefte fir 
Musikgeschichte, x1, No. 4-6, Berlin, 1881. 
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spiele” were publicly performed in Niirnberg in the 1640's. 
Hampe states that the dramas, “Singspiele,” and operas trans- 
lated and composed by the Pegnitz Schafer were usually per- 
formed in private circles and before members of the society, only 
rarely in public.* Hence we must assume that the stage and 
theater plans described and sketched by Harsdérffer represent 
by no means actual conditions in the Niirnberg of the 1640’s, 
nor in other German cities, which in the first half of the century 
were only beginning to feel the influence of the Italian opera 
stage.'° In general, however, Harsdérffer’s comments and 
sketches are in agreement with other seventeenth-century 
sources, but in their more amateurish approach they often re- 
main obscure on matters that the technicians explain in minute 
detail. Compared for example with Sabbattini“ and Furtten- 
bach,” who finished their treatises only a few years before the 
Frauenzimmer-Ges prachspiele were published, Harsdérffer is 
sometimes lacking in technical information, although in general 
well informed on stage possibilities.’* His illustrations, in con- 
trast to the elaborate Italian and German stage settings of the 
next half century, seem surprisingly primitive. 


® Theodor Hampe, Die Entwicklung des Theaterwesens in Niirnberg. Niirn- 
berg, 1900, p. 143. 

10 Harsdérffer makes this point clear when he says: “‘Dergleichen hat man / 
meines Wissens / in Teutschland noch wenig gesehen und gehéret.” (v1, 44).— 
See also Hampe, o?. cit., 115.—Alexander von Weilen (Die Theater Wiens. Wien, 
1899. Vol. 1 and 11) points out that the Italian opera influence came to Vienna 
before the middle of the seventeenth century. The early influence was especially 
strong on the Jesuit theaters which flourished greatly because of the interest and 
financial aid of the imperial court. 

11 Nicola Sabbattini, Pratica di fabricar Scene, e Machine ne’ Teatri. Ra- 
venna, 1638. A German translation of this book was made by Willi Flemming 
and published together with the original text: Anleitung, Dekorationen und Thea- 
termaschinen herzustellen. Weimar, 1926. 

12 Josef Furttenbach, Architectura Recreationis. ... Augsburg, 1640. 

13 Since this study is intended to be more descriptive than analytical, no 
attempt is made here to study Harsdérffer’s sources. There are indications, 
though, that he had first-hand information from books such as the Architectura 
of Vitruvius, of which a German translation by Rivius was published in Niirn- 
berg in ca. 1548 and reprinted in 1575 and in 1614. Harsdérffer might also have 
had access to Serlio’s Architettura, Pollux’s Onomasticon, and Aristotele’s Poetics. 
—The frequent mention of Sabbattini and Furttenbach in this paper is not meant 
to suggest that Harsdérffer used their books as sources. They were selected be- 
cause comparisons with contemporaneous sources were found to be interesting 


and helpful. 
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In enumerating the three parts into which the stage is di- 
vided, Harsdérffer lists first the curtain, then the stage proper, 
together with its properties (“Den Platz an sich selbsten mit 
seiner Geretschaft und Gewerben”), and finally the ceiling or 
roof (‘“Bedekk- oder Bedachung’’) (v1, 45). For our purposes 
it will be better to reverse the procedure and first take a look at 
the general stage plan which is patterned on the seventeenth- 
century division into proscenium, front (or main) stage, and 
back stage. In this connection the diagrammatical sketch in- 
cluded in the Gespréchspiele (v1, 46) is particularly interesting. 
(Figure I). “Auf dem Schauplatz sind zu betrachten der Fus- 
boden / die Winde / und derselben Vertiefung,’”’ says Hars- 
dérffer (v1, 46). The floor is to be constructed to represent 
stone, pavement, or grass and sand, always harmonizing with 
the scene that is portrayed. In Figure II (v, 333) it can be seen 
that the checker-board floor extends in front into the prosceni- 
um and from Figure III (111, 192) we see that it does not extend 
into the backstage. Harsdérffer says nothing further about this 
floor pattern; but usually its chief purpose was to bring the floor 
into the general perspective effect of the stage which, as we shall 
see below, terminates in the vanishing point on or behind the 
backdrop. Furttenbach" and Sabbattini sketched and described 
similar floor patterns, and Furttenbach expressly states that the 
purpose of the squares is to make the floor appear in true per- 
spective (“... damit sich auch der Boden nach Prospectiv- 
ischer Manir in die Ferne verlauffen mége.””’) 

The walls (“‘Wande’’) or side-scenes should be made of wood 
(“‘Holtz’’) upon which are painted houses, trees, etc., according 
to Harsdérffer (v1, 46). Actually they are wooden structures 
covered with painted canvas or tapestry:'’ ‘Die beede Seiten 
sind nur von Brettern/aber mit schénen Tepichten oder Ge- 
milden bekleidet.’* These side-scenes or wings are to be con- 
structed in the best sixteenth-and seventeenth-century Italian 
tradition, that is, scenes that can be changed frequently and 


4 Op. cit., Plate 21, pp. 60-61; Plate 22, pp. 64-65. 

6 Op. cit., Book 1, Chap. xxxim, pp. 53-54. 16 Op. cit., p. 67. 

17 Sabbattini, (op. cit., Book I, Chap. x1 ff.) distinguishes between painted 
wings made of boards and those made of canvas stretched over wood frames. 

18 111, 176. Cf. also “‘mit Mahlwerk ausgebutzet” (ibid., 186), “mit schénen 
Tappeten behenget”’ (ibid., 213), “mit gemalter Leinwat iiberzogen”’ (ibid., 174). 
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easily: .. solchergestalt gemacht /dass man sie leichtlich 
jedesmal mit anderen Gemiilden /. . . behangen oder verdrehen 
kan” (11, 176). In this case Harsdérffer has in mind two 
methods of changing scenes. The first seems to refer to stationary 
wings over which tapestries or paintings are loosely hung in such 
a way that they can easily be changed. This plan corresponds to 
Sabbattini’s first method of constructing and changing scenery"® 
and must be what Harsdérffer had in mind when he drew Figure 
I. In the second procedure suggested by the word “‘verdrehen”’ 
we can presuppose revolving wings, similar in operation to prism 
wings such as those designed by Furttenbach” and recommended 
by Sabbattini as the third method of rapid change of scenery.”! 
In describing the technique of revolving wings, Harsdérffer says 
“Die Wiande sind... dergestalt gerichtet / dass man jede ab- 
sonderlich iimdrehen . . . kan. Diese Gewerbe / auf welchen die 
Winde stehen / sind an eine Rolle gerichtet / die in dem um- 
drehen / eines vorsich / das andere hinter sich zihet: und solches 
geschicht so geschwind/als man eine Hand iimwendet” 
(v1, 46). Evidently Harsdérffer did not know just how this 
cylinder or windlass (“‘Rolle’”’) should be operated. He says that 
the Italians consider it a secret, but that any good mechanic or 
carpenter could imitate the technique. Incidentally Sabbattini 
had sketched and explained in minute detail such revolving 
wings which were turned by means of crank mechanisms con- 
nected below the stage floor with the axle of the revolving 
wing.** Harsdérffer, when discussing the Italian technique of 
changing scenes, also speaks of a revolving “‘Rad”’ that is di- 
vided into three or four parts: “Man kan die geschwinde Ver- 
kehrungen mit einem grossen Rad / welches in drey oder vier 
Theil gesondert / auf allerley Weise aussgezieret / und sich 
leichtlich wenden lisst / zu Werk richten.”’ (1m, 234). The “Rad” 
mentioned here might be a prism or quadrilateral revolving 


19 Op. cit., Book I, Chap. x1, x11, x11, and Book II, Chap. rv and v. 


20 Op. cit., pp. 65, 66. 21 Op. cit., Book 2, Chap. vit. 
# Furttenbach’s prism wings (Telari, dreyeckete Gehiuss) are supposed to 
turn as easily as a door: “ . . . als wie ein Thiir sehr geschwind vnnd Augenblick- 


lich kan vmbgewendet vnnd verwandelt werden.” (Op. cit., 66). 

% Op. cit., Book 2, Chap. vi.—Furttenbach (op. cit., 68-69) had a much 
simpler system of levers. A long stick or pole (“Stangen’’) was fastened below 
the stage floor to the axle of each of the six revolving wings. Six stage hands op- 
erated the mechanism. 
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wing, but when compared with a mechanism similar to this 
“Rad,” a contrivance for change of scene called “‘runde Scheiben,”’ 
the idea of a revolving disk is suggested. The apparatus is de- 
scribed as follows: ‘Sein Grund kan seyn eine runde Scheiben / 
in vier gleiche Theile abgesondert / und perspectivisch oder 
nach der Sehkunst ausgemahlet / . . . Diese Scheiben muss sich 
umdrehen lassen / dass man fast in einem Augenblicke einen 
anderen Theil herbringen kan” (rv, 164-165). Since in both of 
these cases Harsdérffer is speaking of the “‘Schauplatz,’”’ which 
in his terminology includes the back drop as well as the wings, 
he may be describing a technique of changing the background 
scenery. The word Grund used in connection with the ‘‘runde 
Scheiben” suggests background scenes painted on a revolving 
disk. If such is actually the case, then Harsdérffer had in mind 
a unique contrivance indeed.”' However, we shall see below that 
he usually specified a small curtain which served as background 
for scenes on the front stage and which could be opened for inter- 
act scenes on the back stage. 

There is some evidence that Harsdérffer was familiar with 
sliding wings. While discussing revolving scenes, he adds that 
the wings might be drawn back and forth by hidden pulleys or 
rollers, “durch verborgenes Zugwerk /zu riikke/und... 
hervorgehen machen kan”’ (v1, 46). Also the phrase “eines vor- 
sich / das andere hinter sich zihet”’ in the citation given above 
might refer to sliding scenes.“ However, as usual, Harsdérffer 
fails to make sketches of technical apparatus; thus the expla- 
nation remains rather obscure. 

The average number of wings provided by Harsdérffer seems 
to be six, three on each side, although Figure I shows only four. 
In many cases it is impossible to determine the number of wings, 


“e 


*4 In this case, as well as in the disappearing scene discussed below, Hars- 
dérffer probably let his imagination outrun even the most fanciful Italian 
technique. 

% For the description of sliding wings see Sabbattini, op. cit., Book 2, Chap. 
v1. According to Sabbattini, the wings are to slide in grooves well lubricated with 
soap. Flemming (0/. cit., 48) points ovt that in the larger opera houses the frame- 
work of sliding wings extended through slits into the space below the stage where 
they were mounted on wheels or carts that could be rolled back and forth. In 
more elaborate arrangements all these sliding wings were connected to a central 
drum (“Rad’’) which controlled the movements of all wings. Curiously enough, 


Furttenbach (op. cit.) does not mention sliding wings. 
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but a great number of illustrations do show that Harsdérffer 
preferred a total of six wings per set. (See Figures IV, V, VI.)* 
He even speaks of the six wings: ‘“‘Diese sechs Theil dess Schau- 
platzes kénnen mit schénen Tappeten behenget /. .. werden” 
(111, 213).27, We may assume that the spaces between the wings 
were to be used as exits, which Harsdorffer specifically mentions 
when he suggests: ‘‘Der Schauplatz muss unterschiedliche Aus- 
und Einginge haben” (v, 211). The two sets of small doors 
shown on the side-scenes of Figure I are a puzzle indeed, unless 
we assume that they are nothing more than painted portals, 
hence no real exits. 

The back drop or curtain, which Harsdérffer designated by 
various names such as “Vertiefung,” ‘‘vertieftes Gemilde,”’ 
“kleiner Vorhang,” “der hintere Tepicht oder Gemilde,” is 
considered an extension of the side walls or wings. Harsdérffer 
speaks of “‘die Wande und derselben Vertiefung” (v1, 46) and 
calls attention to the fact that the wings and the back drop 
should be constructed and painted in perspective: ‘‘Der Schau- 
platz soll seyn / eine Brucken mit gemalter Leinwat iiberzogen 
/ auf welcher die nach der Sehkunst (Perspectiv) gerichtete 
beede Seiten / sich zu Ende mit einem vertieften Gemiahlde 
schliessen” (111, 174). Figure I clearly shows the back drop 
labeled “Ein gemalter teppicht oder die vertiefung.” The 
vanishing point (““Augpunct”) which, according to Sabbattini,”* 
ought to be a foot and a half above the floor is shown at dead 
center of the background in Harsdérffer’s illustration. The 
painting of this background in perspective is explained as fol- 
lows: “Die Vertiefung solcher Wande geschicht durch einen 
kleinen Vorhang / der nach dem Augpunkt des gantzen Schau- 
platzes / gemahlet ist; und wird die Vertiefung genennet / weil 
man das Tiefste / die Linie / so dass Gesicht endet / darauf 
bedeutet .. .” (v1, 47). The main purpose of the back drop in 
such cases is obviously the heightening of scenic effect by giving 
depth to the stage. Harsdorffer, however, had another use for 
the back curtain, namely the pictorial presentation of the actors, 


26 m1, 200, 212, 233. 

27 Furttenbach usually sketches six wings per set. Op. cit., Plates 22 and 23, 
pp. 64-65, 68-69. 

28 Op. cit., Book 1, Chap. vir. Sabbattini calls it the “punto del concorso” 
and Flemming translates “Fluchtpunkt.” 
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in cases where, due to inadequate theater machines or in order 
to save expense, the characters could not be brought onto the 
stage floating on clouds or flying from heaven: “Wann man 
bey diesem Aufzug nicht grosse Unkosten thun wil / kan man 
alle Personen / in dem hintersten Tepicht / der mitten in dem 
Schauplatz nach der Sehkunst gezieret wird / gemahlet vor- 
stellen / und die Stimmen / benebens der Laute oder Theorbe 
hinter dem Vorhang héren lassen” (v, 285). Figure VII de- 
picting “Echo / oder Gegenhal / aus einem Felsen in der Lufft 
schwebend” shows such a pictorial presentation (v, 283).”® 
The back curtain could also be opened for the purpose of 
presenting interludes on the back stage: ‘‘Ferners sollte sich zu 
einer Schalthandlung (interscenium) schicken / dass der hintere 
Tepicht oder Gemiilde sich offnete / und drey Schmidsgesellen 
auf einem Amboss ein gliiend Eisen schmideten” (111, 188). In 
Figure III (111, 192) we see this scene which is a tableau vivant 
(“‘lebendiges Gemild’”’). The front curtains are open just far 
enough to let the spectators look into the back stage, but the 
back curtain has been so completely removed that it is no longer 
visible.*° Harsdérffer does not tell us how the back drop is to be 
removed. The phrase “den Vorhang hinwegziehen” used by 
Harsdorffer seems to allude to cloth curtains that are drawn aside, 
or to a flexible painted-canvas back drop that was pulled up by a 
revolving cylinder overhead. However, the use of the word 
“Gemilde” together with the verb “offnen” suggests a two- 
piece rigid background that is opened by sliding in grooves or by 
turning on hinges. Both techniques are used in the middle of the 
seventeenth century and both are recommended by Sabbattini.*4 
The ceilings (‘‘Bedekk- oder Bedachung’’) with lateral beams 
shown on Figures I and II are entirely inadequate for Hars- 
dérffer’s theater plans and do not correspond to the high stage 
loft with clouds and machines described in the text accompany- 
ing the sketch, where we read: ‘‘Ober dem Schauplatz schweben 
die Wolcken / wann nicht etwan ein Palast vergestellet wird 
daraus kan man nun Engel / Geister / Adler und dergleichen 
herabbringen; der Heydnischen Gétter / welcher Auffiihrung 


» Cf. also vt, 47. 8 See also m1, 201; vt, 47. 

3! Op. cit., Book 2, Chapters x1m-xvi. Furttenbach (op. cit., p. 66) recom- 
mends a background (“hindere Wand’’) made of two frames (““Rahmen”’) cov- 
ered with painted canvas that can be pulled back and forth. 
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den Christen nicht gar verantwortlich scheinet / zu geschweigen. 
Es werden aber zu dergleichen Schauplitzen erfordert / hohe 
vnd grosse Zimmer oder mit Fiirstlichen Unkosten absonderlich 
erbaute Spielhiuser. ..” (v1, 48). On several occasions Hars- 
dérffer considers the possibility of having characters appear 
soaring in the clouds. In addition to the above-mentioned repre- 
sentation of the character “Echo” floating onto the stage from 
a cliff (Figure VII), there are two significant instances where 
characters appear on the stage by means of theater machines. 
In one case Mercurius descends from the heavens, speaks his 
lines, and then ascends again: ‘Bey dieser Person wird zu beo- 
bachten seyn / dass / wann es des Schauplatzes Beschaffenheit 
leidet / Mercurius vom Himmel abgeflogen komme / seine Rede 
in der Luffte ablege / und sich von dar wieder dahin erhebe”’ 
(v, 97). In the other case a ghastly apparition standing behind a 
coffin descends from the heavens in a maze of clouds: “‘Mitten 
auf der Biinnen oder Brucken soll sich in Wolken herablassen ein 
Todensark / und hinter demselben stehen ein Todenbild / oder 
mit einem Leilach unhiillte Person / mit einem Todenkopf” 
(111, 234). In Figure VIII (111, 241), the sketch accompanying the 
description, the apparition appears to be seated on the bier in- 
stead of standing behind it. A plausible explanation can be found 
by assuming that only part of the specter is real. The legs of the 
apparition, as well as the clouds, the background, and the bier, 
are merely painted canvas through which peers the body of a 
real actor standing on a platform hidden from view.” 

The construction and operation of the theater machines are 
not explained by Harsdérffer. Again he calls for a high ceiling 
and adds that any good carpenter can construct the machines 
as the Italians do, who are masters of this technique. Now, the 
detailed descriptions and drawings of Italian theater machines 
in Sabbattini’s Pratica® require not only sufficient space in the 
stage loft, but also below the stage floor. The wooden contriv- 
ance for lowering or raising clouds and persons slides in ver- 
tical grooves and is moved by means of a rope running over a 


32 The fact that Harsdérffer demands in the réle of this apparition a real per- 
son instead of a painted backdrop is made clear when he adds: “Dieses Toden- 


bild muss aber nicht stumm seyn / sondern mit erbirmlicher Stimme singen / 
«oe (lp Boers 
33 See Book 2, Chapters XLII, XLIV, L, etc. 
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pulley in the stage loft and from there down to a windlass below 
the stage. Sabbattini’s apparatus is made specifically to move 
from the stage loft to the stage and back again. Harsdorffer, 
however, seems to have in mind a machine that can move not 
only above the stage floor but also below it, thus making possible 
the disappearance of an entire scene by lowering it into the floor. 
In the play Von der Welt Eitelkeit, immediately preceding the 
appearance of the apparition, there is a scene depicting the 
vanity of love (“die Eitelkeit der Liebe’). Two actors (“ein 
Jiingling und eine Jungfrau”) are seated on a bed while singing 
the aria (See Figure VI). Then, in order to keep from offending 
the spectators with the last stanzas of the supposedly bold song, 
Harsdéffer suggests that the whole scene be lowered while the 
next scene (the apparition) slowly descends. Says Harsdérffer: 
“So man vermeinen wolte / dass das Lied zu frey und frech seyn 
solte /...kénte man wol bey dem andern oder dritten Gesetz 
abbrechen / und es dahin richten / dass die gantze Spielbiinnen 
alsgemach( in dem beede gegeneinander singen) versinke / und 
an derselben stat sich eine andere langsam herablasse / und an 
deren Stelle zu stehen komme.. .”’ (111, 232). 

The front curtain plays an important réle in Harsdérffer’s 
staging. It is mentioned again and again, detailed descriptions 
together with explanations for its use and operation are given, 
and numerous sketches are included. Two general types are rec- 
ommended: a cloth curtain of taffeta or damask and a painted 
canvas drop-scene. The taffeta or damask curtain can be seen 
on a number of Harsdorffer illustrations. In Figure [X (111, 248) 
there is a front view of rather primitive curtains of this type. 
The drapes are suspended from rods on which they can be pulled 
back in such a way that the right curtain comes to rest on the 
left side and the left one on the right, thus hiding the columns 
and symbolical figures,* as shown on Figure III, where the cur- 
tains are partly closed. Figure II shows a proscenium setting 
with large damask curtains behind a statue-like prologue speaker. 
Similar front curtains are sketched in Figure X (1v, 40), where we 
see the character “Music” or “Singkunst” in a prelude (‘‘Vor- 


% Note the following explanation: “ ... die beede Fiirhinge / welche an 
zwey unterschiedlichen eisern Stangen hinter sich und fiir sich kénnen gezégen 
werden / solchergestalt / dass der rechte zur linken / der linke zur rechten Seiten 
fiir ersterwihnten zweyen Seulen beederseits zu stehen kommen” (11, 179). 
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spiel’) on the proscenium. Apparently the most elaborate cloth 
curtains are those shown in Figure XI (vu, 132). From these 
illustrations and from Harsdérffer’s comments, it can be seen 
that the cloth curtains are to be opened quickly by drawing them 
aside or by pulling them upward, as Harsdérffer carefully ex- 
plains: “Ist der Vorhang ohne Gemahl / so wird er / entweder 
in einem Nu / beederseits aufgezogen / oder also erhaben / dass 
er in dreyen Theilen ob dem Schauplatz schwebet” (v1, 46). 

The canvas curtain described and sketched by Harsdérffer 
is a front drop-scene on which are painted stage sets of gardens, 
forests, buildings, colonnades, etc. Figure XII (v1, 51) shows one 
of a number of such curtains described and sketched by Hars- 
dérffer. This type of curtain is to be opened at the beginning of 
the performance by pulling it up or by dropping it. Sabbattini 
recommends both of these methods but he prefers the former.® 
Harsdorffer explains the procedure as follows: ‘‘Der gemahlte 
Vorhang bedekket den Schauplatz von oben an; und wird als- 
dann / wann die Vorstellung aufgefiihrt wird / vor dem Platz 
niedergesenket / vnd verborgen / oder auch mit Rollwerk in die 
Hohe gezogen.” (v1, 46)* 

The function of Harsdérffer’s front curtain is, first of all, to 
hide the stage from public view and provide something to gaze at 
while the spectators are waiting for the unveiling of the pic- 
turesque stage set at the beginning of the performance.*’ The 
interest and curiosity of the on-lookers is to be increased** by 
using an elaborately painted curtain (such as shown in Figure 
XII) or, in the case of cloth curtains, by displaying on both sides 
symbolical figures (‘‘Sinnbilder’’) indicating, like a Leitmotif, 
the theme of the scene to follow. (See Figure IX.) In the play 
Von der Welt Eitelkeit, Harsdorffer explains his plan as follows: 


% Op. cit., Chapter Xxxvm. 

% Furttenbach is thinking of the same plan when he says the curtain should 
be “ ... solcher Gestalt auffgericht werden / dass man den vilernannten Vor- 
hang in einem nun vnnd Augenblick beyseits ziehen / oder aber in einen beson- 
dern Graben vor der Sciena herab kénne fallen lassen /... ”’ (op. cit., 60). 

37 ““Worzu dienet aber solcher Vorhang?”’ asks one of Harsdérffer’s charac- 
ters, to which the answer reads: “‘Zu zierlicher Bedekkung des Schauplatzes / 
welcher den Zuschauern so vielmehr Begierd und Verlangen erwekket...” 
(v1, 46).—See also Furttenbach, op. cit., 59-60. 

38 “‘Damit aber der Zuseher Verlangen vermehret werde / kan der Schau- 
platz noch verhingt bleiben /..., ” says Harsdorffer. (1v, 46). 
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“Damit man bald Anfangs etwas zu betrachten habe / soll 
der Fiirhang / hinter welchem die Geriiste stehen / fiirgezogen 
seyn / und zu jeder Seiten vier grosse flache Seulen gesetzet 
werden / zwischen welchen zwey Sinnbilder gemahlt oder ges- 
schnitzet .. . zu betrachten / den Inhalt begreiffende dess gant- 
zen Aufzugs /...” (111, 176). 

The second function of the front curtain is the closing of the 
stage for change of scenery. Curiously enough, Harsdérffer, al- 
though he specifies wings and back drops that can be changed 
quickly on the open stage, nevertheless, finds it more conven- 
ient and proper to draw the curtain—if not completely, at least 
partly—while the scenery and occasionally stage property are 
being changed.*® In case the front stage has to remain open to 
permit a view into the back stage for an interlude, Harsdérffer 
suggests that the curtains be closed just far enough to hide the 
side scenes from view, so that they can be changed while the 
interlude plays on the back stage.*® (See Figure III). Sometimes 
the curtain is drawn for the purpose of hurriedly removing a few 
pieces of furniture after which it is immediately opened again.* 
If the stage must remain closed entirely for change of scenery, 
Harsdorffer suggests that the orchestra music continue, or that 
the choir sing an appropriate song.” In the play Der Schauplatz 
Harsdérffer specifies not only frequent change of scene, but also 
the dropping of a different painted-canvas curtain for each 
change of scene. Figure XII is one of these curtains. After 
describing this curtain on which we see Juno and a peacock on 
top of a colonnade, Harsdérffer adds: “‘Indem die Anwesende 


39 «<« 


... anders Theils kan man auch die Zuriistung darhinter so viel fiig- 
licher zu Werke richten.” (v1, 46). 

40 |. Damit man aber inzwischen die Gemilde zu folgendem Aufzug 
verwechseln kan / mag man die fordersten Fiirhinge von den vorbesagten 
zweyen Seulen so weit fiirziehen / dass nur so viel Raum zwischen beede ver- 
bleibt / dardurch diese Schalthandlung gesehen werde.” (III, 188).—See also 
tbid., 201. 

“. “Nun mag man den gantzen Fiirhang fiirziehen / biss der Tisch abge- 
tragen /...” (1, 214). 

#2 “F's ist aber durch solche Symfonien die Music dergestalt fortzusetzen / 
dass auch in wirender Verwechselung des Schauplatzes / wann die Fiirhainge 
vorgezogen / stetig etwas zu horen ist.” (tv, 162)—‘“‘Es ist auch hierbey zu mer- 
ken / dass man zwischen jeden Aufzug / in dem der Vorhang niederfallet / und 
der Schauplatz zugeriistet wird / ein zu der Sache / schickliches Liedlein kan 


gesungen werden” (vr, 52).—See also rv, 38, 164. 
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diesen Teppicht betrachten / ristet man den Schauplatz wieder 
zu’”’ (v1, 50). If one should ask why so many changes of scenes 
and curtains, Harsdérffer would immediately answer that the 
poet must in this way demonstrate his inventive genius.“ 

The problem of stage lighting was a difficult one indeed in 
the seventeenth century. At iis best, the choice lay between 
candles that often dripped molten tallow on actors and specta- 
tors, and oil-burning lamps that filled the room with stench and 
smoke. Sabbattini preferred the candles and suggested ways and 
means of reducing or preventing the dripping. Harsdérffer rec- 
ommended both lamps and candles. He demanded for the main 
stage at least four large hanging lamps (see Fig. VI) that can 
be moved back and forth (1, 227). Footlights are mentioned 
but not recommended by Sabbattini because he finds that they 
cast a pale, unnatural light on the faces of the actors making 
them look like convalescents from fever. Harsdérffer fails to 
mention footlights, but he does suggest a peculiar innovation 
in lighting the stage. On Figure V we see four lights mounted on 
stands large enough to hide little boys who serve as means of 
locomotion for these monstrous light towers. In the course of 
the play the lights are moved upon the stage: “Solchergestalt 
/ dass erstlich von den vier Orten dess Schauplatzes herfiir- 
kommen vier so grosse Wachsliechtern / dass darunter kleine 
Jungen verborgen / an den vier Eken dess Schauplatzes still- 
stehen / und biss zum Abzug der Verthanung beharren.”’ (11, 
205). Harsdérffer maintains that such lights had been used 
previously with success in Heidelberg. 

A method of darkening the stage or of varying the intensity 
of the light is mentioned a number of times by Harsdérffer, but 
the apparatus is not sketched nor is it adequately described. It 
can be surmised from the brief description, however, that the 
author has in mind a light screen or wall perforated with three 
holes through which the light reaches the stage: “‘Das gantze 
Gemach muss finster seyn / und an den vierdten Ort drey grosse 
runde Liechtlécher iibereinander haben / dass man selbe nach 
und nach eréffnen / und gleichsam die Sonne aufsteigend und 
niedergehend / weisen kan” (111, 176). By opening and closing 


43‘¢ | Man solte sonsten vermeinen / es ermangelte an neuen Erfindungen 
/ welches keiner ohne Erréhten / bekennet / der ein Poet / das ist ein Sinnreicher 
Dichter seyn wil.” (vr, 52). 
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the three perforations, varying degrees of light intensity are pro- 
duced simulating the darkness of night, the bright light of high 
noon, or the soft light of dawn or twilight. In contrast to this 
method, Sabbattini produced darkness by lowering over the 
candles small cylinders that are controlled by a system of 
pulleys.“ 

Stage properties are frequently discussed in the Frauen- 
zimmer-Ges prichspiele. Tables, chairs, dishes, beds, chariots, 
fountains, and even live animals are mentioned. However, it is 
not clear in some cases whether actual properties, or merely 
painted scenery, are to be used. There are, nevertheless, a num- 
ber of incontestable cases. The chariot of victory shown on 
Figure IV, for example, must be real because the contrivance is 
to be moved back and forth by boys stationed within the chariot: 
“In dem Wagen kénnen zween Knaben verborgen seyn / welche 
durch Vmdrehen eines Rades / den Wagen hintersich und fiir- 
sich gehen machen.” (111, 193). And in the play Die Redkunst the 
author calls for real water in the fountain, a live falcon, and a 
genuine silk or rope ladder, as evidenced by the following com- 
ment: “Der Brunn kan mit wahrem Wasser fliessen. Den Falken 
oder gehaubten Sperber kan Korgkram mit dem Handschuhe 
Voliding iibergeben. Die Leiter kan von Seiden / oder Faden 
geflochten seyn dergleichen man aus Welschland zu uns ge- 
bracht.”’ (v, 379-380). Also when the specific location of a table 
is given (‘‘mitten auf dem Platz’’), or when the actors make use 
of stage properties (‘‘in einem Sessel sitzen,”’ ‘‘einen grossen Hof- 
becher in die Héhe heben’’), and when objects are moved on or 
off the stage (“‘biss der Tisch abgetragen’’),“ we may assume 
that we are dealing with real properties rather than painted 
back drops. And then, too, the bed in Figure VI seems to be an 
actual piece of furniture. If this disappearing scene was indeed 
meant to be real, as was suggested in the discussion on theater 
machines above, then we may assume that the stage properties 
were real. It must be noted, too, that the bedspread and the cur- 
tains on the canopy are carefully described (111, 226). 

Costumes play an important réle with Harsdérffer; long and 
detailed descriptions of garments and ornaments are given. The 
characters, such as those shown on Figures IV and V, come 


“ Op. cit., Book 1, Chap. x1. 111, 205-206, 214.—See Fig. V. 
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clothed in luxurious dresses of silk and satin adorned with rib- 
bons, embroidery, and jewels, Color contrasts in black and white, 
yellow and green, silver and gold are mentioned. Both con- 
temporary French a /a mode costumes (‘‘heut zu Tag iibliche 
Frantzésche Tracht’’) and more or less exotic heathen (‘‘Heyd- 
nisch”) and Turkish costumes are explicitly demanded.” Most 
interesting are the symbolical and allegorical costumes, such as 
the dress worn by the character Music in Seelewig (Fig. X), who 
wears, not only a crown of laurel wreath on her head to sym- 
bolize poetry, but also a music staff and notes on her dress: 
“Die Musica wird billich in Gestalt eines Weibsbildes / welche 
/ (zu Bedeutung der edlen Poeterey) mit einem Lorbeerkrantz 
gekrénet seyn kan / eingefiihret .... Ihre Kleidung sol erbar 
seyn; ihr Leibrock mit langem Streifen / wie die Linien in den 
Gesangbiichern / und an dem Saume desselben etliche Noten 
gesehen werden” (iv, 46). Quite amusing is the attempt to 
symbolize the ambiguity of a servant’s words by dressing the 
actor in the yellow and green colors of a frog: “‘Alarts Kleidung 
mag gelb und griin zu seiner Hof-Farbe haben / weil diese der 
Frésche Farben sind / welche zugleich auf der Erden und im 
Wasser leben / und dieses Dieners Zweydeutigen Worten nicht 
ungleich kommen” (v, 121). Quite absurd and almost unin- 
telligible to a modern reader is the baroque play on words in the 
following description of costumes: ‘‘Redrichs Rokk mag als mit 
Zungen gefiittert gemahlet seyn. Wakrmuds Mantel mit Wer- 
muht gleichsam geblumet . . . Denkrechts Tracht ist etwas bedenk- 
lich / doch weil der Herr gedacht dass selber die Erfindungs- 
guellen bedeute / so méchte verantwortlich seyn / ihn in 
gewdsserten Schamlot auszukleiden.” (Ibid.) We get little con- 
solation from the author’s assurance: “Die Deutungen dieser 
Farben sind leichtlich zu errahten.” On the stage such symbolism 
would surely be completely missed. (The italics in the above 
excerpt are my own.) 

The use of allegorical emblems or symbolical figures was men- 
tioned above in connection with the front curtain, but a few 
words remain to be said about their use on the stage. Hars- 
dérffer is so fond of allegory that in the play Von der Welt 
Eitelkeit he usually calls for about six such emblems per scene, 


# 111, 180, 193, 206, 234; v, 121, 267. 4 y, 267, 331-32. 
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one for each of the six wings, as can be seen on Figures IV, V, 
VI, VIII, and XIII, and as described in the text.** In most cases 
the figures with their inscriptions are painted on the canvas or 
tapestry: “Diese sechs Theil dess Schauplatzes kénnen mit 
schénen Tappeten behengt / und in denselben die Sinnbilder 
gemahlet werden’”’ (111, 213). Sometimes, however, the figures 
seem to be carved instead of painted (Fig. IV, IX, XIII) and 
the word ‘“‘geschnitzt” is used (111, 176). In describing his alle- 
gorical figures Harsdérffer says: ‘“‘Die Sinnbilder bestehen in 
einem oder mehr Bildern / und wenig Worten / darinnen beider 
Sinn Meinung und Verstand verfasset / welche dann mehr 
weisen / als gemahlet oder geschrieben ist / in dem selbe zu 
fernerem Nachdenken fiiglich Anlass geben” (1v, 173). In an- 
other place he calls them ‘‘eine nachdenkliche Ausdruckung son- 
derlicher Gedanken / vermittelst einer schicklichen Gleichniss” 
(1v, 176-77). In some cases he goes to much trouble in explain- 
ing the meaning of his symbols. For instance, the white swan 
with the motto: ‘‘Wer mich weiss acht / mein Haut betracht”’ 
is supposed to symbolize the deceptiveness of the world (Fig. 
IX). The white feathers of the swan are delusive because they 
merely hide the dark skin and flesh, says the author. Often 
Harsdorffer lets the symbols and their mottoes speak for them- 
selves. In Figure V, depicting the vanity of sumptuous living 
and feasting, we find as the third emblem on the left a dog with 
the pertinent motto: ‘‘Zu viel im Schlund ist ungesund” (1, 
213), and as the first emblem on the right a mouse caught in a 
trap with the remorseful words: ‘‘Ein guter Bissen mich kan 
verschliessen”’ (111, 214). These are among the most effective 
“Sinnbilder.”” Often the allegory is so vague and the play on 
words is so prominent that they make a comical impression 
today, as for instance a hawk (“‘Habicht’’) asking the question: 
“Hab ich?” (11, 188). Harsdérffer himself knew the danger of 
appearing ludicrous if the allegory were carried too far. Thus he 
cautions the poet: ‘‘Man muss auch in diesen Sachen nicht gar zu 
weit gehen; dann sonsten die vermeinte Geheimnissen fast 
licherlich / in dem die Deutungen bey den Haaren herbeyge- 
zogen werden”’ (111, 226). 

In addition to comments on stage structure, theater ma- 


48 See especially my, 175 ff. 
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chines, and properties, Harsdérffer also has a great deal to say 
about the players, singers, and dancers. Actors are urged to con- 
trol and modulate their voices and to speak with natural in- 
tonation; singers are cautioned to memorize their réles and to 
sing audibly and with correct interpretation; and the ballet 
dancers are exhorted to dance to the music with correct timing.” 
Gestures are considered especially important for an actor playing 
the réle of a drunk person or a fool. In the play Die Redkunst, 
a large number of marginal and interlinear stage directions per- 
taining to the actions and gestures of the characters are in- 
cluded.*® Other matters, such as the assignment of réles, the 
place of professional actors, the use of monologues and asides, 
and the choice and use of musical instruments are discussed by 
Harsdérffer.™ 

What we have here then in Harsdérffer is a rather compre- 
hensive and ambitious program of theater reform. Whether the 
author actually hoped for the practical fulfillment of his plans, 
or whether he presented all this material merely for the enter- 
tainment of his readers, is not absolutely clear. In all likelihood 
the answer lies between these two. Not mere entertainment, not 
actual theater building, but instruction was his chief purpose. 
With apologies to the author, we might refer then to the Ge- 
sprichspiele as Harsdérffer’s Theatralischer Trichter, at least in 
so far as we are concerned with stage and theater. 

GILBERT J. JORDAN 
Southern Methodist University 
ay 


4; vi, 42; rv, 162; v, 280; vt, 51. 50 1, 207: v, 440 ff. 
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GERMANIC AND CELTIC 


While Schleicher and Lottner were emphasizing the resem- 
blances between Italic and Celtic, Herman Ebel, who had de- 
voted much attention to Irish, following in the footsteps of 
Zeuss, put forward the view that there was an even closer kinship 
between Celtic and Germanic (Beitrige zur Vergleichenden 
Sprachforschung 2, 137 f.), and a great deal has been written 
about the matter since. It is still a focus of violent controversy.' 
Ebel compiled a list of words common to the two dialects, and, 
later on, D’Arbois de Jubainville, in an article which is still the 
most complete presentation of the evidence,’ sought to show that 
the common vocabulary was the result of Celtic influence on 
Germanic. Proceeding from a few cases of clear borrowing into 
Germanic of important words from Celtic, he was ready to as- 
sume that other words were also borrowed, even though the 
phonology did not require that assumption. And in later discus- 
sions by Kretschmer,’ Pedersen‘ and Karsten® this opinion pre- 
vails. Vendryes, in a recent lecture, is cautious in the matter, 
and suggests that many words may be common borrowings from 
a pre-Indo-European language.* Much’ and Karsten have given 
revised lists of loan-words, but the most satisfactory is that 
since compiled by Lane (Language 9, 244), in which the clear 
cases of borrowing are carefully distinguished. Here, out of the 
scores of words common to Germanic and Celtic, only ten are 
classified as borrowed and, of these, five are admittedly doubt- 
ful. Others are open to question. 

After their association with the Latin and Sabellic groups, 
the Celts entered into geographical association with the Ger- 
mans. This period seems to begin with the La Téne iron culture, 
and coincides with the great expansion of the Celts, westwards 
in a second migration into Spain, and south across the Alps, 
and eastwards too. They reached the height of their power c. 500 
B.c., and Herodotus speaks of the Celts ruling a territory from 
Spain to the Black Sea. In the third century they pushed even 


1S. R. Much, ZfdA 65, 1, and J. Pokorny, ZfdPh. 53, 383; WuS. 12, 303; 
G. Neckel, Germanen und Kelten, Heidelberg, 1929. 


2 Rev. Arch. 3 sér. 17, 187. 3 Finleitung 116. 
* VKG i, 21. 5 Die Germanen 133, 197-202. 
6 Proc. Brit. Acad. xxvui (1937), 352. 7 Deutsche Stammeskunde 41. 
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farther east, and established the colony of Galatia in Asia 
Minor. The center from which these migrations started lay prob- 
ably in south-west Germany and the western Alps.’ 

We have no historical account of the relations between 
Germans and Celts earlier than Caesar’s Gallic War, but there is 
linguistic and archaeological evidence, and it shows that the 
Celts were at first the dominant partner. The story that the 
La Téne finds of this period reveal is one of a highly developed 
Celtic civilization to the south and west, and an inferior Ger- 
manic culture, under Celtic influence, to the north. Moreover, 
there is a considerable vocabulary common to Germanic and 
Celtic, and largely confined to these languages, and some of the 
words are clearly borrowed from Celtic into Germanic. From 
the evidence of archaeology, from the nature of the borrowed 
words, and from what we know of the career of conquest which 
the Celtic tribes achieved from the fifth to the third centuries 
B.C., it is even probable that Celts were masters of subject 
Germanic peoples in some regions during this time.’° 

The matter is difficult because many Celtic words which also 
occur in Germanic cannot be shown to be borrowed, as they are 
purely Germanic in phonology and may therefore be common 
Indo-European inheritance or at least of Celto-Germanic origin, 
perhaps borrowed from a common source. But they may, of 
course, be early borrowings from Celtic, before the sound-shift 
and certain vowel changes took place, but after Germanic had 
developed its characteristic grammatical structure. This would 
be true of many proper names, e.g. MHG Béheim (< Bai-) 
< Boiohaemum; OHG Main<*Moinos," if they are loan words. 
The word ‘iron,’ Gothic eisarn, OHG isan, isarn=Ir. iarnn 
< Celt. isarno-, which is attested in Gaulish, is an example. The 
use of iron by the Germans begins about 500 B.c., and in forms 
which show Celtic influence. If they owed their knowledge of 
iron to the Celts, as is supposed, it is likely that they borrowed 
the name, but a proto-Germanic isarna- would explain the forms, 


8 G. Kraft, Antiquity 3, 33. 

® T. E. Karsten, Die Germanen 197 (with reff.). 

10H. Hirt, Die Indogermanen 170, 614; H. Hubert, The Rise of the Celts 67; 
T. E. Karsten, of. cit., 198-201. Neckel considers this opinion to be a sign of Cel- 
tomania, Germanen u. Kelten 15, note 1. 

1! P, Kretschmer, Einleitung 112; Grundr. d. germ. Phil. i, 325. 
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and it cannot be shown that the word is borrowed (Brugmann, 
Grundriss 1 1, 281)." Again OHG gisal ‘hostage’=Ir. gfall, 
W. gwystl <*geistlo-<*gheid-tlo- (Pedersen, VKG §87), and it is 
commonly believed that the German word derives from the 
Celtic. The proto-Germanic form would be gisla-, and there is 
nothing in the form to require borrowing: I-E. *gheid-tlo- will 
explain both forms. But, if the Celts were politically dominant 
over a large Germanic-speaking area, say in the 6th-Sth cent. 
B.c., a legal term may have been borrowed. If so, and it is the 
general belief, it is of some interest for the phonology of Celtic, 
as showing that the aspirated media was still distinct from the 
media at that time, long after the Italo-Celtic period. Otherwise, 
in so early a loan-word, we should expect the Germanic form to 
have initial k-. This conclusion depends, of course, on the dating 
of the sound-shift, which is discussed below in the light of the 
Celtic loan-words. 

Two important words are certainly borrowed from Celtic, 
namely, reiks ‘ruler’=Ir. ri, g.rig, which shows the Celtic «<I-E. 
é. instead of Germanic d, and OHG ambaht (cf. Gothic andbahts, 
andbahti with substituted prefix)<Celtic (Gaulish) *ambactos 
‘servant,’ a word apparently attested only in Latin,” with Celtic 
am<I-E. m instead of um, cf. OHG umbi. The first example 
shows the shift of g to k, but in the second Gothic } corresponds 
to Gaulish 8. Another certain borrowing is Gothic /ékeis 
‘leech’ = Ir. liaig <*lepagi-, lépagi-. Pedersen suggests that a form 
with hiatus, */eégi-, would explain the Gothic é@ (VKG i,311). 

One probable case of borrowing in the opposite direction is 
Latin brdcae ‘trousers,’ which Diodorus (5, 30) says is a Celtic 


2 Pedersen assumes isarnos for Gaulish, CCG 17, and O’Rahilly has sought 
to show that the 7 must have been short, but his demonstration seems to me in- 
sufficient, Eriu 13, 119. Gothic eisarn, etc. would then have a different grade of 
the root, and there would be no question of borrowing. Pokorny’s hypothesis of 
a common Illyrian source is a mere guess. 

18 Ambactus apud Ennium lingua gallica serous appellatur, Paul. ex Fest.; 
plurimos circum se ambactos clientestque habent, Caesar, B.G. 6, 15; s. Holder, 
Altkeltischer S prachschatz 114, 12. 

14 Kretschmer concluded that the borrowing was later than the shift of } to 
p, since he considered the whole sound-shift to be very early, Einleitung 112; but 
this word, like gisal, may have been borrowed while the aspirate (I-E. *mbhi) was 
still preserved in Celtic. The date of the shift b4>06 in Germanic is quite uncer- 


tain. 
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word. O.E. bréc and its cognates point to Germanic k, to which 
a Celtic g would normally correspond, so that Celtic *brdca 
would be a borrowing earlier than the change of d>06 in Ger- 
manic, and later than the Germanic shift of g to k.'** 

These Celtic loan-words in Germanic are important for the 
history of the sound-shift. I am not aware that they have been 
considered in detail in this connection," and the facts are there- 
fore presented here. Karsten would date the loan-words by refer- 
ence to the sound-shift, as though it were a single event of ap- 
proximately known date (op. cit., 197), but this leads nowhere. 
A few pages later indeed (201), he dates the shift by the loans. 
The only other word, of those commonly discussed, which is 
almost certainly a borrowing is O.E. leber, OHG /eder ‘leather’ 
=Ir. lethar, which must be borrowed if the etymology < *fle-tro 
(cf. Lat. pellis) is correct (Pedersen, VKG ii, 45). O.E. léad 
‘lead,’ cf. Ir. luaide, depends upon the derivation: Germ. */auda- 
< Celt. *loudo-<I-E. *pleu-dh- which is a mere guess (Schrader, 
Sprachvgl.* 95). 

There are then four certain loan-words: reiks, lékeis, ambaht, 
leper. reiks <*rigos, lékeis <*leégis show Germanic k from Celtic 
g. The # in ambaht proves nothing, for it is altogether probable 
that the k was already a spirant in Celtic before the borrowing. 
Rextugenos occurs beside Rectugenos in Gaulish inscriptions, and 
it is to be assumed that -k/- between vowels had become -2t-, 
s. Pedersen, VKG i, 533; and it will be seen that this lenition may 
have occurred early in the Celtic period."*® The 6, however, may 
represent a Celtic 64, and would then indicate that dA and b 
were still distinct in Celtic in the sixth century. Those who, 
with Kretschmer, place the three elements of the sound-shift 
much earlier, will say that it proves nothing. The Celtic loan- 
word does not help, and can be explained either way. It would be 
important for Celtic phonology if the date of the Germanic 
change bh>5 could be established by other means. 

Gothic léper raises a similar doubt. The Gaulish form would 
be */etron, and the ¢ was lenited between a vowel and a following 
sonant. Pedersen assumes that in Gaulish the lenited tenues 
were unaspirated occlusives (the unlenited sounds being as- 


4a F. Kluge, Wtb." s.v. Bruch’. 
% Kluge gives a good summary, Urgermanisch 6. 
16 For further examples of -xf- in Gaulish s. NTS i, 112. 
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pirated), except for the first sound in -xt-<-ki-; and he suggests 
that these unaspirated tenues derive from spirants, so that the 
voiceless spirants of Irish would preserve the primitive Celtic 
sounds, whereas in Welsh they have become voiced stops (Ir. 
lethar = W. lledr)."’ It is quite possible then that Jeber was bor- 
rowed in the sixth century with a spirant ¢ ()), so it cannot be 
used as evidence. It is the same situation as that observed for 
the 4 in ambaht above. 

Two other words deserve mention: Gothic kélikn, OHG 
Walh. kélikn is a curious example. It is attested only in Gothic 
and translates ripyos ‘tower’ (Mark 12.1) and advwyaov (avayasor) 
‘upper room’ (Mark 14, 15). A word celicnon occurs in a single 
Gaulish inscription, where the sense requires the name of some 
monument or building erected in memory of a dead relative: 
‘irgend ein Gebaude,’ Thurneysen, ZCP 6, 558. It is supposed 
that the Gothic word is borrowed. It has been suggested that it 
came into Gothic from the Celtic speech of Dacia or Galatia 
(s. Feist, Vgl. Wtb. d. Gothischen Spr. 311), but there is, of 
course, no evidence that the word occurred in those dialects. 
Moreover, Gothic @ does not correspond to Gaulish e unless, 
indeed, we assume Gaulish cél-<I.E. keil-, cf. Lat. caelum. I 
suppose that the two forms are connected in some way. If Gothic 
has borrowed from some Celtic dialect, the foreign word may 
have escaped the sound-shift, and the vowel may have acquired 
a ‘wrong’ quantity; but the word may have been borrowed at 
different times by both languages from some other source. 

OHG Walh=0.E. Wealh ‘Welsh’ is generally supposed to 
derive from Celtic *Uolca. Marstrander has stated (NTS 1, 
141) that the spirantization of consonants after /, r which is 
regular in Welsh, must be as early as the third century B.c., 
apparently on the ground that the Germanic / cannot here be 
due to the sound-shift, which he would perhaps date much 
earlier.'® The word is better left out of account. I see no reason 
to insist that it is a loan-word. Whatever Uolcae means, it could 
have been used of the people as a native name, and also inde- 
pendently by foreigners. The origins of names of peoples are 
often obscure: witness the controversy over the name Germani. 


17 VKG i, 415, 430, 437; s. also RC 42, 199. 
‘8 Pokorny insists that Walk is a loan word, borrowed before the sound- 
shift, Wu S. 12, 304. 
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The native name of the Russians is Swedish. It cannot be proved 
that Walh, Béheim, Main are loan-words. 

A detailed examination of the relative chronology of the 
various consonant-shifts has recently been made by Twaddell, 
JEGP 38, 337. Different and widely conflicting theories about 
the absolute and relative dates of the three changes: media 
aspirata> media, media>tenuis, tenuis>spirant, are there dis- 
cussed with full references. The first change is common to Ger- 
manic and Celtic, but we do not know, even approximately, 
the date of the change in either case. Those who believe in an 
Italo-Celtic period, whatever the degree of kinship between in- 
dividual members of the group may have been, will prefer to 
hold that in Celtic the change bh>b was subsequent to it, since 
in Italic the mediae aspiratae become voiceless spirants. It was 
earlier than our earliest documents, as there is no trace of a dis- 
tinction between b/ and 6, dh and d, gh and g, in the inscriptions 
or in the proper names.'* If, on the other hand, Kretschmer and 
others are right in supposing that the change is an early isogloss, 
covering Balto-Slavonic, Germanic and Celtic (Twaddell 348), 
then Kretschmer must be wrong in assuming a causal connection 
between this and the other two changes (342), and Prokosch 
and others would be right in separating it from them (348). 
Twaddell, however, puts forward a good argument for the view 
that the change bh>b came later than p>/, and that b> p was 
the latest of the three, It would then be possible, as suggested 
above, that ambaht, gisal show b, g as normally derived from 
Celtic bh, gh respectively. 

The Celtic loan-words reiks, lékeis prove that the shift of g 
to k was within the period of Celtic influence, presumably later 
than 600 B.c. Latin brdcae, brdcdtus (Verg. and Cic.), if borrowed 
through Gaulish from Germanic, would show that this change 
is at least as early as 100 B.c. The Celtic loan-words ambaht 
leber prove nothing about the shift of k toh, t>). I shall not 
go further into the vexed question of the Germanic sound-shift, 
and have sought merely to present the evidence of these loan- 
words. 

It is certain, at least, that from the beginning of the La Téne 


18 The earliest Gaulish inscriptions have been dated to the 3rd. cent. B.c., 
s. L. Weisgerber, ‘Die Sprache der Festlandkelten’ (xx Bericht d. rém-germ. 
Kommission, 1931) 155; P. Jacobsthal, Jahrb. d. d. Arch. Inst. 45 (1930), 145. 
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period, c. 500 B.c., until the Roman conquest of Gaul, Germans 
and Celts were geographically and culturally in close association, 
and the two languages have much in common. It has often been 
pointed out that the initial stress accent, and the phenomenon 
known as umlaut, are characteristic of both; and some scholars 
have sought in a Celtic substratum the explanation of the Ger- 
manic rules, and even of the first and second sound-shifts. All 
such speculation is now out of fashion. It is doubtful whether 
there was an initial stress in Gaulish,'® and Karsten has shown 
that the first sound-shift can hardly have originated in southern 
Germany. Indeed, the recent publications have suggested vari- 
ous other explanations of the sound-shift.”° 

At first the Celts were an expanding and conquering people. 
Later the tide of furtune turned, and they were driven from the 
homes they had established in southern and western Germany.”4 
The period of direct Celtic influence on Germanic ended on the 
continent with the Roman conquest, if not before, but there is 
always the possibility of a substrate influence in Celtic territory 
occupied by the Germans. The later struggle in the British Isles, 
as a result of which Celtic languages survive now only on the 
western fringes of Europe, does not concern us here. 

Ebel’s opinion that Celtic was closer to Germanic than to 
Italic cannot be sustained. The association was later in time, and 
is linguistically of a different order. There is nothing in the 
phonology or morphology of the two dialects which can be re- 
garded as a linguistic innovation peculiar to them, but there is 
a considerable vocabulary indicative of cultural connections and 
including a few important loan-words. 

MyLeEs DILLON 

University of Wisconsin 

1% R. Thurneysen, Literaturbl. f. germ. u. rom. Phil. 1991, no. 3; J. Loth, 
RC 38, 139; Rev. Arch. 5 sér. 13 (April-Juin 1921), 111; V. Bertoldi, NTS 3, 240; 
Lewis and Pedersen CCG 68. 

20 T. E. Karsten, Die Germanen 121; P. Kretschmer, Glotta 23, 1; H. Giint- 


ert, WuS. 10, 1; J. Pokorny, ib. 12, 306; E. Prokosch, Com parative Germanic Gram- 


mar 57. 


*1 Bohemia and Bavaria bear the name of the Boii, a powerful Celtic tribe. 
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THE IRISH BACKGROUND OF SPENSER’S VIEW 


Ever since Matthew Arnold seventy-five years ago divided 
the world of Celtic scholarship into the two races of Celt-lovers 
and Celt-haters, the Celtophils and the Celtophobes have been 
waging war upon each other. And more recently, with the in- 
creasing interest in Spenser’s Irish environment, each race has 
sent out its emissaries into the field in an effort to advance its 
cause. It is still true that, even in this restricted theater, ‘‘a sim- 
ple seeker for truth has a hard time between the two.” The diffi- 
culty is readily apparent to the peruser of the Variorum S penser ; 
like Ossian’s Celt, who “went forth to the war but always fell,” 
he finds himself in imminent danger of being confused or routed. 

Recent criticism which has concerned itself with the influ- 
ence of Ireland upon Spenser is frequently guilty of error and 
misinterpretation. Sometimes a misconception or an extrava- 
gance is due to the enthusiasm of the Celtophil or to the zeal 
of the Celtophobe; more often it is to be traced to the failure 
of the critic to take cognizance of the Irish as well as the English 
documents of the period that are available. Many comments 
upon the Irish background of The Faerie Queene, like many of 
Renwick’s notes to his edition of Spenser’s View of the Present 
State of Ireland, are rendered valueless because the authors are 
admittedly unfamiliar with the native Irish literature or with 
the social conditions of Elizabethan Ireland. Other false con- 
ceptions have resulted from undue reliance upon maps of the 
period. It will be the purpose of this article to correct some of 
the more glaring of these erroneous impressions, and to examine 
further certain passages which have hitherto received too scant 
attention. 

I. SPENSER THE TACTICIAN? 

Little or no support can be found for the theory that Spenser, 
in addition to being a poet as well as a secretary who often felt 
called upon to be publicist or propagandist, was also a military 
expert.! It has been shown that Spenser’s knowledge of all the 

1 Raymond Jenkins, in his “Spenser: The Uncertain Years 1584-1589,” 
PMLA 111 (1938), 350-62, contends that “Spenser’s intimate knowledge of stra- 
tegic forts and vital river-crossings in Ulster and Connaught” sprang from his 
personal experiences. Irenaeus’ literary device of saying “I know” and “I have 
often observed” (p. 361) is part and parcel of his (or Spenser’s) propagandistic 
purpose. 
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provinces of Ireland except Munster was seldom due to his own 
first-hand experience* but was derived rather from his reading 
and from his association with military men like Sir Richard 
Bingham.’ Spenser’s proposals for garrisoning Ireland, which 
suggest the master strategist, were as a matter of fact familiar 
in military and political circles long before Spenser wrote his 
View of the Present State of Ireland; the poet himself seems to 
have disclaimed originality for them at the end of the View: 
“Not that I take upon me to chaunge the pollicy of soe greate 
a kingdome, or prescribe rules to such wise men as have the 
handling therof, but onelye to shewe you the evills, which in 
my small experience I have observed to be the cheif hinder- 
aunces of the reformation therof;... which J doe not deliver 
for a perfect plott of myne owne invention, to be onelye followed, 
but as I have learned and understood the same by the consul- 
tacions and actions of verye wise Governours and Counsellours 
whom I have sometimes hearde treate thereof.’ 

In defending Lord Grey, Spenser was also defending the 
equally strenuous and oppressive policies of Bingham in Con- 
naught. Spenser must have had in mind (among other disputes) 
the quarrel, long after Grey’s recall, between Bingham and 
Perrot when he wrote: “‘whoe cometh next in the place will not 
followe that course of government, how ever good, which his 
predecessor held, either for disdayne of him, or doubt to have 
his doings drowned in another mans prayse, but will straight 


? Rudolf Gottfried, “Irish Geography in Spenser’s View,” ELH v1, pp. 121, 
125, 132. 

3 Renwick, in his edition of Spenser’s View, pp. 293-95, points to similarities 
between Bingham’s proposals and Spenser’s. See also Jenkins, p. 361, and Gott- 
fried, p. 117. 

4 For example, Irenaeus calls for garrisons ‘‘at Belicke, at Ballishannon, and 
on all the straites towardes Connaughte, the which I knowe doe so stronglie 
commaund all the passages that waie as that none can passe from Ulster into 
Connaught, without their leave” (Globe ed., p. 664b; see also p. 652a). But as 
early as August 1, 1595, Bingham, who had been Governor of Connaught since 
1584, wrote to Burghley: “In the judgment which I have of this service against 
Ulster I think (under correction) and so have ever said that there is no better mean 
to conquer Ulster than by taking first Tyrconnell and placing garrisons at Bally- 


shannon and Belleek, for in so doing the province of Connaught is assured 
wholly ...” (CSPI 182.4). 
5 Globe ed., p. 6835. The italics are mine. 
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take a way quite contrarye to the former.’* The eloquence with 
which Spenser advocated the Grey policy may have played no 
little part in the adoption of an equally ruthless policy in the 
time of Cromwell, less than twenty years after the publication of 
the View in 1633. But if Spenser’s View appealed to military men 
in 1650, it was because he drew his “‘sound strategy” from mili- 
tary men of the sixteenth century. 


II. IRISH TERMS IN THE VIEW 


Commentary upon the View has thus far been based largely 
upon the Calendars of State Papers for Ireland and other Eng- 
lish documents. Little attention has been given to Irish.? Much 
investigation still remains before a just estimate may be placed 
upon Spenser’s familiarity, whether intimate or slight, with the 
conditions he describes. In this connection it should be ob- 
served that he frequently discusses an Irish custom by means of 
an English phrase without resorting to the usual Irish equiva- 
lent.* Such Irish terms are airechtas and tulach ddéla (Spenser’s 
“greate assemblyes’”—or “‘parleyes’—‘“‘upon a rath or hill’’);® 


6 [bid., p. 649a. Queen Elizabeth made acknowledgment as early as May 3, 
1594 (Carew MSS, p. 91): ‘We have since perceived, by letters from Sir Richard 
Bingham, that it is very necessary to put a ward into Bellicke,” etc. See also 
Spenser’s condemnation of Perrot, pp. 656-57. 

7 The inadequacy of Renwick’s “‘textual notes” (pp. 308-28) is in part ex- 
plained by his comment on p. 275: ‘‘Not knowing Irish, I have consulted the 
erudite: but am told this description might cover many poems, and no one is 
identifiable.” A knowledge of Irish would have suggested comparing Spenser’s 
“description,” which is strikingly specific, with the poems of Spenser’s contem- 
porary Tadhg Dall O Huiginn. This Northern bard, who was a year or two older 
than Spenser and died in 1591, was extremely popular among the Irish in Spen- 
ser’s day; his poems, which often advocate unrelenting war against “‘the for- 
eigner,”’ may well have come to Spenser’s attention. See The Bardic Poems of 
Tadhg Dall O Huiginn, Irish Texts Soc., ed. E. Knott, 2 vols., 1922-26. 

8 It should not be inferred, however, that Spenser was unacquainted with 
the Irish term. He was writing for English readers. 

* Globe ed., p. 642a, b. O’Donovan’s note (Renwick, p. 275) refers to an oc- 
currence in 1582. The anglicized form Jraghtes, of frequent occurrence in the 
State Papers and elsewhere, must have been known to Spenser. MS H.3.18, 
Trinity College, Dublin, p. 57b, enumerates five kinds of these assemblies. See 
O’Donovan’s Supplement to O’Reilly’s Dictionary, s.v. Oireachtas, p. 685: 
“Item, he shall not assemble any of the queen’s people upon hills, or use any 
Traghtes or parles upon hills” (Hardiman, Jrish Minstrelsy, u, 159). 
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brat (Spenser’s “mantle,” pp. 630-32); carn, cairn (“‘greate 
heapes of stones,” p. 643a); alirom (‘‘fostring,” pp. 637-38); 
léinamnas or lénamnacht (cf. Spenser’s “‘marriadge with the 
Irish”) ;'° uisce bethadh or usquebaugh (Spenser’s ‘‘aquae vitae,” 
p. 644a) ;" tulach tigernais “hill of chieftainship” (cf. Spenser’s 
description of the hill upon which the “captayne” takes his 
oath).” Surprising perhaps is Spenser’s failure to make use of 
such common terms as mart, south, bonnybeg and bonnybur, 
gillycon and gillycree, and kernetty, all anglicized forms of Irish 
terms of frequent occurrence in English documents of the 
period. 

The following words used by Spenser in the View are of 
Irish (or Celtic) origin: 


Alloonagh (Ir. Alla-chi, pl. Alla-chona, lit., “foreign dogs,” 675a). Alloonagh 
suits better than Sassona (q.v.) Spenser’s context: “Englishmen whom they 
call Alloonagh with as greate reproche as they would rate a dogge.” 

Bard (Ir. bard), 640b-641b (main discussion). 

Bawn (Ir. badhbh-dhiin), 642b. For a discussion of seventeenth-century bawns, 
see Ulster Journ. of Archaeol. VI, 125 ff. 

Bean-toolhe, -tooilhs: see Mona-shul. 

Sonaught, bonagh (Ir. buannacht), 623b. Strictly speaking, bonagh means the 
billeted soldier; bonaght refers to the billeting. 

Booley, bollye (Ir. buaile, buala), 630a-b. 

Brehon, brehoone (Ir. brethemhan), 610b et passim, 

Butler-abo, Butleaurabowe, 632b. Cf. hubbub, below. Although, as Renwick ob- 
serves (p. 270), “Statute 10 Henry VII c. 20 forbade the using of the words 
Cromabo and Butlerabo,”’ Burghley could not refrain in 1580 from writing to 
the Earl of Ormond, “so as now merely I must saye, Butlaraboo, ageynst 
all that cry as I here in a new language Papeaboo” (CSPI, Jan. 26, 1580, 
p. 206)! 

[Cantred, which Spenser considered a Saxon word, is actually Welsh, as Ware 
observed. The Irish equivalent is cenntar.] 


10 The laws of fosterage are the subject of the Irish Cdin Jarraith (Ancient 
Laws of Ireland, 1, 146-93); the laws of marriage are to be found in the Cdin 
Lénamna, 11, 342-421, admirably re-edited by Thurneysen in Studies in Early 
Irish Law (Dublin, 1936), 1-80. 

“The Irish agua vitae, commonly called usquebaugh, is held the best in the 
world ...”’ Moryson, in Falkiner, [/lustrations of Irish History, pp. 226f. 

12 The Irish phrase was used figuratively to refer to an established chieftain 
whose father and grandfather had been chieftains before him. 

18 No complete list of Spenser’s Irish words has hitherto been drawn up. 
They may be most conveniently consulted in Dinneen’s Irish-English Diction- 
ary, Dublin 1927. Page references in this list are to the Globe ed. of the View, 


unless otherwise indicated. 
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Carrow, kearroogh (Ir. cearrbhach), 642a. With Spenser’s definition compare 
Fynes Moryson: “‘a third generation of vipers vulgarly called carrows” 
(Falkiner, of. cit., p. 248). 

Coigny, coygnye (Ir. coindmhedh, coinnemh), 623a ff. See Draper, MP xvu, 
478. Sentleger (CSPI 1589, p. 203): ““Connew and lyvery is to exact, impose, 
and take horse meat, man’s meat, and boy’s meat of all the inhabitants in 
the country so long as pleases the Lord.” 

Coshery, cosshirh (Ir. céisir, céisirecht), 623 b. 

Creete (Ir. crech, crechadh), 652b ff. 

Crom-abo: see Butler-abo and hubbub. 632b. Cf. Dalton, ‘‘Cromm Cruaich of 
Magh Sleacht,”’ Proc. R.J.A., Xxxv1 (1922), 55. 

Cuddie, cuddeehih (Ir. cuid oidhche, ‘‘night supper’), 623b. See A. S. Green, 
“Trish Land in the Sixteenth Century,” Eriu, 11, 184, where the word is in- 
correctly derived. 

Cuille, 641b. Not in NED. The Globe reading is omitted by Renwick and ig- 
nored in his textual notes. Cuiille is doubtless intended by Spenser for Ir. 
giolla (or giolla na n-eich), “horseboy.”’ In the Four Masters, v, 1784 (a.p. 
1582), gtomdnach (an Irish borrowing from Eng. yeoman) is rendered “‘horse- 
boy.” Cf. Dénta Grdédha, p. 42: Cuid ghiolla an eich don gheirrfhiadh, “The 
horseboy’s portion of the hare.”’ (The horseboy would get very little of it.) 

Cummerick, cummerreeighe, cummureeih (629a, 659b). Renwick has Cummer- 
icke, Comericke (61, 150) and cites statute 18 Henry VI. c. 2 (p. 267). 
Draper (MP xvu, 482-3) comments: “Spenser defines Cummericke as 
‘help’ in British; I can find no Irish word or cry to be compared with it. 
Dinneen: cumarach ‘strong, powerful, capable’: perhaps he had this in mind; 
or perhaps he was simply again drawing on his imagination.” Neither of 
Draper’s guesses is a good one: Spenser’s Cummericke is no ghost-word, and 
may be found in Dinneen at p. 223, s.v. Coimirce, comairce, comraighe. It 
means what Spenser said it meant. See also the two entries in Hogan, 
Onomasticon Goedelicum, s. v. Comrach, the first meaning “the sanctuary,” 
the second apparently the Comeragh Mountains in Waterford."* 

The word is not uncommon in the state papers of Spenser’s time. See 
Carew MSS, Apr. 28, 1556, where it appears twice in the phrase “safecon- 
duct and comerique,’ 


, 


or the proclamation of Perrot at Limerick in 1571 
(p. 409): “‘All thieves, robbers, rebels, and malefactors putting themselves 
to comerrycke for safeguard of their lives to any lord, gent, or other subject, 
and any person granting safeconduct by the name of comerycke shall be 
adjudged traitors.” 

Eraic, iriach (Renwick, p. 8; misprinted Breaghe in Globe ed., p. 610b). Four 
Masters, A.D. 1554: “A great fine in cows was . . . obtained by the Ear! of 


138 The name of these mountains is obscure. Were they so called because 
they offered refuge from the English (or earlier) invaders? See O’Donovan, in 
1841: “Can any ancient Irish authority be found for the name Cummeragh . . . ? 
I have no older authority ... than O’Brien’s Dictionary” (Ordnance Survey 
Letters: Waterford, p. 83). Power’s derivation (Place-Names of Decies, p. 148) 


” 


does not seem too con- 


from Comarach, “Abounding in River Confluences, 
vincing. 
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Kildare as an éric for his foster-brother, Robert Nugent.” O’Donovan’s 
note (V, 1536) reads: “Eric, a fine, a mulct. This entry affords evidence that 
the Brehon, or ancient Irish laws, were put in force by the Ear] of Kildare, 
so late as the reign of Queen Mary.”’ But forty years later Spenser clearly 
states (p. 61la) that “there be many wide countryes in Ireland in which 
the lawes of England were never established.” 

Farrih, ferragh, farragh, 632b. Draper, MP, xvu, 484: “Keating (1, 42-3) de- 
rives the war-cry from faire faire 6 ‘watch, watch o’ or 6 faire, ‘O take care.’ 
It may be related to ferrach, ‘force or violence’.” Quite as plausible is the 
derivation from feargach, “‘fierce, strong, lusty,” Dinneen, p. 438. Compare 
the O’Brien /émh léidir, with its similar signification, which Spenser has 
just explained. 

Galloglass(e), 640a, 654b. Draper (MP, xvu, 485) follows NED in deriving from 
gall “foreign’”’+dglach, “youth, servant, warrior.’? But NED notes that the 
“erroneous” form galloglass appears earlier than the “etymologically cor- 
rect” galloglagh. The form gall-glas or galla-glas is old enough to occur at 
least three times in the Ancient Laws as an etymological gloss. 

Garran, garron (Ir. gearrdén), 619b, 681b. 

Glenn (Ir. glenn), 615 et passim. 

Glibbe, glebb (Ir. clib, glib), 630b, 632a. 

Hubbub, hubbabowe (Ir. débobii), 632a, 633a. For numerous anglicized forms 
see NED. Dinneen has also “‘Abi, interj., to victory! perh. abbrev. for go 
buaidh. Used in battle-cries, as Cromabii! limh dhearg abil’’ Both cries ap- 
pear in the View (p. 632b) : “they under Oneale crye Landargabowe, . . . the 
Geraldins Croumabowe, and the Butlers Butleaurabowe.”’ Spenser may 
have heard on more than one occasion the Desmond war-cry, Shanet-abi. 
Moryson wrote of the Irish: “They are by nature very clamorous, upon 
every small occasion raising the hobou (that is a doleful outcry), which they 
take from another’s mouth till they put the whole town in tumult” (Falki- 
ner, op. cit., p. 312). Very Irish is Spenser’s ‘“‘many bagpipes shrill, And 
shrieking Hububs,” F.Q., m1, x.43. For a full list of these clan war-cries, 
see CSPI, 1601-03 Addenda, p. 683; and Ware’s list in “The Antiquities of 
Ireland,” ch. XXI (ed. Harris, Works of Sir James Ware, Dublin 1764, m1, 
162-65), appended to his comments on Spenser’s Farrih, which he considers 
“‘wide of the mark.” 

Kerne, kearne (Ir. ceithearnach), 632b, 640a, etc. 

Kin-cogish (Ir. cin cémfhocais, “liability of kindred’”’), 624a-—b. Renwick’s re- 
liance upon Ware has nothing to recommend it, for Ware’s etymology 
(p. 257) is quite as false as Spenser’s. 

Landargabowe, Landergabo (Ir. lémh dhearg abti). See hubbub, above. Spenser, 
whose explanation is quite correct, may well have had in mind Tyrone’s 
encounter near Dundalk in 1595 with Sir Henry Bagenall, whose “little 


band ... was charged at the sword’s point, to the cry of Laundarg-abo” 
(Wiffen, Russell Memoirs, 11, 29); cf. Bagenall’s letters in CSPI 1595, pp. 
319-22. 


Launlaider (Ir. lémh ldidir, “powerful hand, violence’’), 632b. Renwick, p. 269: 
“O’Brien’s war-cry and its meaning were added by Ware: the MSS leave 
blanks. It may have slipped Spenser’s memory.” 
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Monashul, [monashut)]. For the Irish forms of Spenser’s beantoolhe and its plural 
monashul, as well as for full commentary, see Vernam Hull, PMLA, Lv1, 
578-79. 

Patchock, 636b. According to NED, this word is “known only in the passage 
cited; in which also the reading is uncertain. The first element is apparently 
Patch, sb.; the second may be Cock, or the dim. suffix -ock .. . A term used 
by Spenser of the degenerate English in Ireland, either in reference to their 
character and habits, their mongrel breed, or their costume: ?a base or mean 
fellow? a ragamuffin?’’ 

It seems more than likely, however, that patchock is an Irish word 
which Spenser picked up in Ireland. It corresponds phonologically with the 
Ir. piastég, ‘worm, reptile” < piast, ‘beast or monster.” For the pronuncia- 
tion of -st-, compare Richard (Ir. Ristedrd) or Roche (Ir. Roiste), etc. 

Quirk, quirke, 618b. NED: “Of obscure origin and history; app. native in western 
dialects ... The earliest trace of the word appears in Salesbury’s Welsh 
Dict. (1547).” This early occurrence of guirk in Spenser’s View is not listed 
by NED. But the word seems to have been learned in Ireland, where Ir. 
cuiridh, “‘a turn, twist” (cf. cor, cuirim,=W. chwired?) would have sounded 
like quirk in 1590. See cur, “‘a turn or occasion,” O’Don. Suppl., p. 614. 

Rath (Ir. réth), 642b. 

Sassona (Ir. Sasanach, pl. Sasanaighe), Renwick 195. Globe ed. 675 reads 
Alloonagh, q.v. With Spenser’s ‘‘whom they call Sassona that is Englishe 
with as greate reproche as they would rate a dogg,’”’ compare the Irish 
expression Gdire Sasanaigh, dranntén madhraidh, ‘The laugh of an English- 
man is the snarl of a dog.” But it seems probable that Spenser wrote Al- 
loonagh, which is more in keeping with the comparison he draws. 

Shamrock, sham-roke (Ir. seamrég), 654b. 

Skene, skeane (Ir. scian, “‘knife’”’), 631b. 

Sorehin, sorehim (Ir. sérthan, séraoim, ‘‘notice’’), 623b. An early Irish form 
sainrad appears several times in the Ancient Laws: see Glossary, vol. v1, 
p. 637. There are numerous later forms. In Carew MSS 1592, p. 72: “‘Sorren: 
a charge set upon the freeholders’ lands for a number of galloglasses for 
certain days in a quarter.” Also in 1589 Sir Warham Sentleger defines the 
term (CSPI 1589, p. 203): “Sorowhen doth warrant the Lord to come once 
in every fourteen days with all his company, without limitation, to the lands 
charged therewith, and to take meat and drink for him and his company 
from the freeholders and inhabitants of the said lands for the space of 
twenty-four hours.” 

“Spende me and defende me,” 624a, Renwick 46. The usual Irish saying was 
Caith agus cosain iad, ‘Spend them and defend them.” Many citations may 
be added to Renwick’s from Raleigh (p. 256). See, for instance, Robert 
Payne’s Brife Description of Ireland, published in 1590: “They haue a 


4 NED states that Shakespeare’s pajock (Hamlet 111, ii, 272: Variorum 1, 
263), like patchock, is not known to occur elsewhere. But in 1871 T. McGrath 
(Notes & Queries, 23 Sept. ’71) maintained that Shakespeare’s pajock is the same 
word as Spenser’s patchock. McGrath, like Skeat who followed him, did not ap- 
pear to suspect an Irish origin for the word. 
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common saying which I am perswaded they speake vnfeinedly, which is, 
Defend me and spend me: meaning from the oppression of the worser sorte 
of our countriemen”’ (Tracts relating to Ireland, Irish Archaeological Society, 
Dublin 1841, pp. 3-4). Cf. A. S. Green, op. cit., p. 179: ““A common phrase 
of the Irish, ‘Defend me and spend me’ (which puzzled English interpreters, 
and was explained by various fancy meanings) was a formula to render the 
idea, ‘‘No taxation without protection’.” 

Sragh, shragh (Ir. sraith), 623b. Carew MSS 1592, p. 71: “Exactions of the late 

Earl of Desmond” defines shraughe as a “yearly rent in sterling money.” 

See Gwynn’s note in Metrical Dindshenchas 111, 542 (sreth). 

Stocagh, stocha, stokaghe (Ir. stécach), 654b, 672a, 677b. 
Tanistry (Ir. tanaistecht), 611-12, 674b. As in coshery, the suffix -ry is English. 
III. THE UNREVISED PASSAGE IN THE P.R.O. MANUSCRIPT 

This variant ‘“‘rough draft,’ with its lacunae and misstate- 
ments of fact, offers sufficient proof that Spenser was hardly 
qualified to write the projected ‘‘Antiquities of Ireland.” Neither 
the comparisons of Irish words with their Welsh and Saxon 
counterparts (p. 260) nor the theory of the Carthaginian origin 
of Irish surnames (p. 262) will bear close scrutiny. But few if any 
of Spenser’s fellow undertakers in Ireland, and few of the Irish 
themselves, could pride themselves on being sound antiquarians 
or sound etymologists. Spenser’s explanation of the family name 
“Orourk” is the only one that is not, to use his own expression 
(p. 263), “‘moste fonde and absurde.” It is interesting to note, 
however, in the light of what Gottfried has already stated,"* that 
of the five names chosen for analysis by Spenser, the first three 
are Munster names and the last two belong to Connaught. 

Of the three Munster names, “‘Maccartye” (Ir. MacCér- 
thaigh) was in 1596 more prominent in Kerry and Cork than in 
Tipperary, where the MacCarthys had been settled prior to the 
Anglo-Norman invasion. Most notorious in Spenser’s time were 
the MacCarthy Reagh (the famous Florence MacCarthy, de- 
scribed in a report to Queen Elizabeth as “the most dangerous 
man of all the Irish nation’’);!’ his less politic rival Donnell na 
Pipi; the MacCarthy More, who had been made Earl of Clan- 
car;'§ and MacCarthy of Muskerry. The best-known “‘Odriscoll” 
(Ir. O hEidirsceéil) was Sir Finnin O’Driscoll, who appears not 
to have aroused English suspicion; in 1602 he ‘‘asked to be re- 


% Renwick 258-63, vaguely parallel with the fuller passage in Renwick 
50-61 = Globe ed., 625b-629a. 16 Op. cit., pp. 125, 137. 
17 CSPI, July 8, 1595 (181.14), p. 339. 18 Globe ed., 668b, 672b. 
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ceived to mercy.’® The “Osullivants,” like the MacCarthys, 
had been forced by the English to leave Tipperary for the fast- 
nesses of Cork and Kerry. Chief among those branded “traitors” 
by the English were the O’Sullivan More and the O’Sullivan 
Beare.” 

In Connaught, the ‘“Orourks” and ‘“‘Oflahartyes”’ were also 
thorns in the flesh of the English oppressors; they offered strenu- 
ous opposition to Bingham during his governorship of the prov- 
ince." The name “Orourk,” as Spenser says, ‘‘surelye comes of 
Rodericke;” it appears however, to be neither Spanish nor 
Scythian, but Scandinavian (ON. Hréth-rekr). With the Irish 
form (O Ruadhraic, O Ruaidhri) compare Roderick (Ruaidhri) 
as a given name. For “‘Oflahartye’’( Ir. O. Flaithbhertaigh) Spen- 
ser fortunately proposes no explanation. Fantastic as his deriva- 
tions for these names in the P.R.O. passage may appear, they 
are no more fantastic than those in the View for the Tooles or 
the Brinnes or the Kavanaghs (Ir. O Tuathail, O Birn, Caomh- 
Gnach), the last of which he etymologizes from “the woord Kaun, 
that is, stronge’’).” 


19CSPI 1602, 15 Feb., p. 296. On the O’Flahertys in Iar-Connaught, 
1585-98, see E. Hogan, Description of Ireland (1878), pp. 137-38. 

20 Spenser’s etymology for O’Sullivan (Ir. O Stileabhdin) is as fantastic as 
those for MacCarthy and Driscoll. See the ‘‘note” for Queen Elizabeth (CSPI 
135.98, 1588, p. 585) which, like Spenser (638), discusses dangerous inter- 
marriages: ‘“To conclude, when these great lords of countries, namely, the Earl of 
Clancarthy, the lords of Muskerry, Carbery, Dowalla, O’Sullivan More, O’Sul- 
livan Beare, being all Carthys, and the Lord Roche and the Seneschal] of Imokilly, 

. if the match and greatness of Florence MacCarthy be not prevented, that 
sept will grow greater in Munster than ever the Earl of Desmond’s was, and no 
less dangerous.” 

21 See the brief of expenses defrayed by Bingham (CSPJ 190.22, June 15, 
1596, p. 533) for “‘extraordinary charges of the wars against the Burkes, Scots, 
O’Flaherties, Brian Oge O’Rourke, Magwire, and O’Donnell,... from 1585 
to 1596.” 

22 629a. Draper, MP xvi, 481, refers to Keating’s etymology and to a sug- 
gestion by Professor F. N. Robinson. But Woulfe, Sloinnte Gaedheal is Gall, 
p. 234, is content to trace Kavanagh to the persona] name Caomhan, mod. Kevin. 


See Renwick’s note, p. 267. 

Similarly, little reliance is to be placed upon Spenser’s commentary (Globe, 
637) on the Munster Mack-sheeheis (Ir. Mac Stthigh) or the Ulster Mack-swines 
(Ir. Mac Suibhne) and Mack-mahons (Ir. Mac Mathghamhna, which does, how- 
ever, mean “‘Bear’s son’’!). The latter recalls Spenser’s episode of Sir Bruin’s 
wife and the infant saved from the bear, Faerie Queene v1, iv.17-37; cf. Upton’s 
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The family names chosen by Spenser to illustrate his ideas 
are those which represented much of the strongest resistance to 
the English invaders, both in Spenser’s Munster and in Bing- 
ham’s Connaught. The source of Spenser’s military proposals for 
the garrisoning of Ireland may well have caused the names of 
Orourke and Oflahartye to linger unpleasantly in his memory.” 


IV. SOME UNCERTAIN OR DISPUTED PLACE-NAMES 


1. BONDROISE, BONDRAISE (652a; Renwick 128). Too 
great reliance upon maps, both old and contemporary, has led 
Gottfried into certain errors, including his explanation of 
“‘*Bondroise,’ which Boazio allows us to identify as Bundoran 
on the south side of Donegal Bay.’ Bundoran is a settlement 
of relatively recent date; Bundroise, on the other hand, was 
prominent long before Spenser’s time. Joyce explained Bundoran 
as Ir. Bun Dobhardin, ‘‘mouth of the little dobhar or water,” 
—“‘little when compared with the adjacent rivers Drowes and 
Erne.’ If Joyce’s assertion is correct and the little river was at 
one time called the Dobharan, the Onomasticon has not listed it; 
some such explanation, however, is necessary to account for the 
name of Bundoran. But in 1834, when O’Donovan was collect- 





notes, Variorum, pp. 204, 350. On the Munster Clan Sheehy, see Miss Knott’s 
note in The Bardic Poems of Tadhg Dall O Huiginn, u, 231. 

33 It is possible that Renwick’s ““Brourke”’ (p. 262, line 29) may stand, not 
for Orourke, but for Bourke. In that event, Spenser gives us another name of an 
Irish chieftain capable of striking terror into the hearts of the English. Prominent 
among the enemies of Bingham were the Mayo Burkes (666b; Garandoughe 
below). But the Clanwilliam Burkes were Spenser’s near (but not too dear) 
neighbors north of Kilcolman, as he informs us in the View (668b): “Moreover 
on this side of Arlo, neere to Moscrie Whirke [Ir. Muscraighe Cuirc], which is the 
countrey of the Bourkes . . . , I would have 200 more to be garrisoned.” 

On a blank portion of a letter from Bingham (CSPI 127.77, 1586?, p. 240) 
Burghley has drawn “the genealogy of the O’Byrnes, commencing with Edmund, 
the most ‘arande’ thief of 1532, and including Hugh M’Shane O’Byrne, Feagh 
M’Hugh O’Byrne, Turlough M’Feagh O’Byrne, together with several notable 
chiefs, allied to the O’Byrnes by marriage, as Felim O’Toole, Morgan M’Brian 
Kavanagh, O’Conor of Leix,’”’ etc. Feagh MacHugh is singled out in the View 
(617b, 652a, 659f., et passim) for special consideration, ‘‘being but a base villeyn.” 
Compare Spenser’s opinions of Hugh, Feagh, and Turlough, p. 660a. See, earlier, 
Pelham’s letter to the Queen (Carew MSS, 1580, p. 282). 

*% ELH v1, 116; cf. also note 12. 

% Patrick Joyce, Irish Names of Places (1875), 11, 380. 
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ing information for the Ordnance Survey, the river appears to 
have been called the Bradég: ‘‘The name of the river that falls 
into the sea at Bundoran is called in Irish Bradég, and its 
mouth Bun Bradéige by the Annalists. I am surprised that the 
town has not been named from it, as Bunduff and Bundrowis 
{=‘Bondroise’] are from the rivers Duff and Drowis.’” 

Bundroise is more easily accounted for. Bun Drobhaise in 
Irish, it means “mouth of the Drowes.” According to the Four 
Masters,”’ “the castle of Bun-Drobhaoisi was commenced”’ in 
1420; it is referred to subsequently as a castle of the O’Donnells. 
Dundroise (Carew MSS, 1596, p. 200) may either be a misprint 
or stand for Ir. Din Drobhaise, ‘‘Fort of the Drowes.”’ The same 
“Brief Discourse” offers also the spellings Boudrowishe and 
Bundrowishe. Bundrowes, as it is commonly spelled, is fre- 
quently mentioned in the letters of Sir Richard Bingham (e.g., 
in CSPI, August 30, 1584, and April 14, 1594). 

2. GARRANDOUGH, GARANDOUGHE (666b; Renwick 
170). Discussed in some detail by Gottfried, op. cit., pp. 122-23. 
Both Miss Henley’s identification with Carrandoo and Ren- 
wick’s with Garendow” are unsatisfactory if only because these 
places were of no consequence in (or before) Spenser’s day and 
could have had no meaning for him or for his readers. Spenser’s 
Garrandough must be explained in connection with his refer- 
ences to “the Conhors and the Burkes, ...the Kellyes and 


26 John O’Donovan, Letters containing information relative to the . . .Ordnance 
Survey in 1834-35: County of Fermanagh (Bray, 1928), pp. 38-39. 

27 John O’Donovan, Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland by the Four Masters, 
Iv, 843. 

28 Miss Henley offers no comment but enters “‘Corrandoo (Garandoughe) ?” 
on her map (facing title); Renwick’s comment (p. 295) gives no reason for placing 
“‘Garendow”’ on his map facing p. 330. Renwick’s insistence on locating Gar- 
randough in southeastern Galway (Clanrickard) causes him to reject the reading 
Mackuyrrs discussed below; see his note, pp. 327-28. Unfortunately for his pre- 
ferred reading, the ‘“Mackmurries” (MacMuireadhaigh, MacMurchadha) of 
Connaught were in Leitrim, Cavan, and Roscommon—not in Clanrickard. 

A remarkably detailed account of the extent of Clanrickard in Spenser’s 
time has been preserved in an inquisition of 1584 which O’Donovan gives in full 
in Ordnance Survey Letters: Galway, 11, 460-86; see also p. 430. It contains up- 
wards of 550 place-names, including Carrynduff (p. 469), which is too obscure 
to be Spenser’s Garrandough. Garrandarragh (p. 468) appears on Mercator’s 
1636 map (Ord. Surv. Letters: Galway, 111, 490) as Garrando (with rog written 
below). 
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Macknyrrs.” Of these, ““Macknyrrs” can be only a misspelling 
or corruption of ‘‘Mackuyrrs” (i.e., Maguires); the variant 
“‘Mackmurries” and the more satisfactory “‘Mackuires” appar- 
ently represent efforts to improve the unintelligible form. The 
Irish bard Tadhg Dall, Spenser’s contemporary already referred 
to (note 7 above), wrote poems in praise of the Sligo O’Conors 
(nos. 14, 15, 41), the Mayo Burkes (nos. 17-23), and the Fer- 
managh Maguires (nos. 9-13). As for the “Kellyes,” to whom 
Tadhg makes only passing reference (no. 14, st. 28), it is clear 
that Spenser intended the Ui Maine (the Hy-Many or “Kelly 
Country’’).2* Spenser’s Garrandough, then, should be a place 
(1) of some significance for his Elizabethan readers and (2) 
within easy striking distance of the four “countries” he names. 
The only place answering to these specifications is Cara (Caradh, 
Caraich) na dtuath,*® explained by Joyce:* “On the road from 
Rooskey to Drumsna where it crosses an arm of the Shannon 
between two lakes, there was an ancient weir, very much cele- 
brated, called Caradh-na-dituath {Cara-na-doo], the caradh or 
weir of the three éuaths or districts. A bridge now spans the stream 
on the site of the weir, and it is well known by the name of 
Caranadoe Bridge.’”’ This Carranadoo, which constituted the 
northern boundary of the Kelly Country,®* was no doubt fa- 
miliar to Spenser not through personal experience but through 
Sir Richard Bingham, whose operations in northern Roscommon 
in 1596 must have been fresh in Spenser’s memory when he 
wrote the View.* Spenser’s readiness to identify the Conors, 


29 See John O’ Donovan, Tribes and Customs of Hy-Many, Commonly Called 
O’Kelly’s Country, Dublin 1843. 

30 Hogan, Onom. Goed., 155, 156: “now Carranadoo, in the barony of Bal- 
lintober North, co. Roscommon, ... where the river Uair [Owenure] joins the 
river Shannon.” 

There is a Gerrén nDubh in the Annals of Connacht (ed. Martin Freeman, 
Revue Celtique, L1, 101, A.D. 1306, $11), but like the Henley and Renwick identi- 
fications it is too obscure to meet requirements. 

3. Op. cit., 1, 452. 

#2 Q’Donovan’s note, Tribes and Customs, p. 134, is repeated in his edition 
of the Four Masters, v, 1434: ‘All authorities agree that the territory of Hy- 
Many extended from Caradh to Grian.” See his further comment. 

38 Spenser’s familiarity with the campaign in Connaught was probably 


gained indirectly, not from Bingham himself. Bingham is nowhere named in the 
View. For his military operations see, in addition to State Papers and Carew 
MSS, the Docwra papers, with commentary and notes, in Miscellany of the 
Celtic Society for 1849, pp. 187-325. 





chet. 
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Burkes, Maguires, and Garrandough with Clanrickard is further 
evidence of his unfamilarity with the geography of Connaught 
and Ulster. 

In the year following Spenser’s death the Earl of Ormond, 
to whom Spenser had written one of his dedicatory sonnets, was 
taken prisoner by Owny O’More at ‘“‘Corranneduffe,* upon the 
borders of Ydough.” This hill (Ir. Carn dubh), about twelve 
miles from Kilkenny, cannot, of course, be Spenser’s “Garran- 
dough.” 

LANDS IN CONNAUGHT. The brief passage on lost plantations 
(615a; Renwick 19-20), which in Spenser’s own manuscript may 
well have been as incomplete and baffling as the P.R.O. passage, 
would seem again to show that Spenser was better acquainted 
with Munster and Leinster than he was with Connaught and 
Ulster, as Gottfried (p. 132) has already pointed out. The Con- 
naught place-names to which Spenser refers include “all the 
Countryes bordering upon the Culuers, Mointerolis and Oroirke 
countrey.”’ Two of these names raise questions as to the source 
of Spenser’s information. 

3. CULUERS. There can be little doubt that ‘“Curlews” 
(Ir. Coirrshliabh [na Seghsa]) was intended. The spellings are 
numerous in Spenser’s day. Only the transposition of the r is 
needed to make Culuers into Curlues. 

4. MOINTEROLIS.® It is possible that Spenser wrote 
““Moneroo,” as Gottfried thinks; if so, the spelling is corrupt, as 
are ‘“‘Culuers’” and the P.R.O. spellings. But it is extremely 
doubtful that Spenser intended ‘‘Moneroo”’ or ‘‘Mon(e)roe”’ (Ir. 
M éin ruadh, ‘Red bog’’), as no place of this name near the Cur- 
lews or the O’Rourke country was well known in Spenser’s day. 
It is possible that ‘“Moneroo” was meant for ““Monterwogh” 
(Ir. Muinnter Rodhuibh, in Roscommon) to be found on Mer- 
cator’s 1636 map of Galway (Ord. Surv. Letters: Galway, 1, 


34 See James Graves, “‘The Taking of the Earl of Ormonde, A.D. 1600,” 
Trans. Kilkenny Archaeol. Society (1860-61), 111, 388-432; William Carrigan, 
History and Antiquities of the Diocese of Ossory, 11, 54, 90, 102-104. 

% This word is not, as Gottfried assumes (p. 124), a tribe-name plural. His 
sentence should read: “The ‘Mointerolis’ is easily identified with the territory 
of the MacRannalls in southern Leitrim.” It appears on Boazio’s map as 
“‘Monterollies.” Cf. Renwick, pp. 253-54. For the extent of Muinter-Eolais, see 
O’Donovan, Ordnance Survey Letters: Cavan and Leitrim, pp. 105, 114. On its 
early association with Breifne (Spenser’s “Brenie,” 668a) and the O’Rourkes, 
see Dalton, Proceedings Royal Ir. Acad., Xxxvi (1922), 24-25. 
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490). Ware’s “Mointerolis,” on the other hand, is not only a 
natural and reasonable emendation; Muinter-Eolais is the only 
region comparable with the Curlews and the O’Rourke country 
that is mentioned prominently in the documents of the period.* 

LANDS IN LEINSTER. The references to Munster and Leinster 
offer no real difficulties. Renwick’s ‘““Glanmallo,” for Glenmalure, 
to be sure, represents the worst of all possible readings. 

5. BRISKELAGH, BRISKELAH (615a, 667b). Gottfried’s 
identification with western Wicklow near Tullow and Knockloe 
is more satisfactory than Covington’s “obscure region in Tip- 
perary.”’ Although the name is obscure today, the Briskelagh 
was frequently referred to by Spenser’s contemporaries; see 
Ormond’s letter of Jan. 3, 1597 (CSPI, p. 207). On Nov. 20, 
1596, Russell, then Lord Deputy, wrote that he had met Ormond 
and that they had “come on both sides of the Briskelaghes” 
(p. 163); on Dec. 22, Chichester “burnt three towns in the 
Briskelagh”’ (dated at Tullow, p. 192). Note also (Carew 1596, 
pp. 252-53) ““Ormond’s camp about the Briskloe,” where, as 
Knowles wrote to Cecil, Ormond ‘“‘played the bugbear this 
winter.”’ There is a Briskelaghe listed as one of Ormond’s lands 
in the barony of Crannagh, Kilkenny, in 1571 and 1576, and 
confirmed in 1593 (Ormond Deeds, ed. E. Curtis, v, 200, 203), 
but it can hardly be Spenser’s. Cf. also Brisca (Ir. an Bhrutsce), 
which Power, unwilling to accept O’Donovan’s interpretation 
“the Brittle Land,” labels “‘meaning unknown.’*’ It seems 
reasonable to explain ‘‘Briskelagh” as Ir. Brisca an locha, with 
the same second element as ‘“‘“Knockelough”’ (661a, 667b), clearly 
Ir. Cnoc an locha, “Hill of the lake.”” But such an interpretation 
must be tentative, as the 1605 grant from King James to Thomas 
Earl of Ormond* offers a variant spelling: “the said lordship 
called Breeklagh otherwise Bresklagh.” Although the name is 
undeniably Irish, it is surprisingly infrequent in Irish documents; 
in the absence of further evidence, it can only be vaguely located 


36 Numerous references to Mointerolis occur in Bingham’s letters: see 
CSPI 151.32.v; 157.66; 163.23, 43, 48, 68; 165.64, etc. For Muinnter Radhuibh 
(Rodhuibh) see Hogan, Onom. Goed., p. 549. 

37 Patrick Power, Place-Names of Decies, p. 147. 

38 John Ryan, History and Antiquities of the County of Carlow (Dublin, 
1833), p. 119. 
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as somewhere near the Carlow-Wexford border between Shille- 
lagh and southern Carlow.*® 

6. POLMONTE, POULMONTE (615a). Here the Irish 
documents are more helpful, Polmonte being Ir. Poll in méin- 
tighe, apparently “the Hole in the Moor.’’*° It appears in a mar- 
ginal note which serves to date Egerton 1782, an early sixteenth- 
century manuscript.“ From numerous entries in Ryan’s History 
of Carlow Poulmounty is shown to have been the seat of the 
Kavanaghs (frequently mentioned by Spenser in the View), 
lords of “‘Polmonty and Borris,” at least as early as 1399 and as 
late as 1662. The State Papers for Ireland contain no reference 
to Poulmounty during Spenser’s time, but there is a later peti- 
tion of Morgan Kavanagh®* in which “the petitioner and his 
ancestors have time out of mind held the town and lands of 
Polmont in county Carlow.” 

It is apparent that Spenser, in referring to “‘the moun- 
taynes of Glaunmaleerih, unto Shillelah, unto the Briskelah, 
and Polmonte,”’ was tracing in order on the map a roughly south- 
westerly line from Rathdrum in Wicklow to New Ross in Wex- 
ford. Of the places which he named he was painfully aware be- 


39 Two documents of uncertain date in the Carew MSS (v1, 446-52) seem 
clearly to be based upon Spenser’s View. The first of them, no. 233, headed 
‘Notes for the Reformation of Ireland,” and consisting of three pages in a “‘very 
crabbed hand,” reads ‘‘the Bristelagh (sic) and Polmount.” The second, no. 234, 
four pages of “‘notes for Ireland,” contains numerous misspellings, such as 
Cliffer, Blundroisse, Beckterbert, and Ballincone. 

40 Onom. Goed., p. 563; Gottfried, pp. 131-32, fails to note that it appears as 
“Polmonton” on Boazio’s map east of ‘‘Borace”’ (Borris). Ryan, op. cit., p. 369, 
renders it ‘the turf pits.”” O’Donovan in 1839 referred to his description of Poul- 
mounty Castle in the Name Book, p. 15 (Ord. Surv. Letters: Wexford, 11, 350). 
I can find no justification for the Irish variant in Thaddeus Dowling, Annales 
Breves Hiberniae, ed. Richard Butler, Irish Archaeol. Soc. (Dublin, 1849), p. 37: 
““Poolmohown alias Polmonty.” 

1 Printed by Kuno Meyer in Zeitschrift fiir Celtische Philologie tv, 31 (“Ich 
kann den Ort nicht identifizieren”); see O’Grady-Flower, Catal. Irish MSS. in 
the British Museum, 11, 260. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 118, 124, 160. With Ryan’s genealogy (pp. 369-71) compare 
Keating’s History, ed. Dinneen, 1v, 38-40. See also E. Hogan, Description of 
Ireland in 1598, p. 226. 

48 CSPI 1625-60 Addenda, p. 42. Poulmounty was no doubt part of the 
“Kavanagh country,” of which the Kavanaghs were “quietly possessed for 300 
years” before Spenser’s day (CSPI 1586, p. 232). 
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cause of the ravagings of “the Tooles, the Brinnes, and the 
Kavanaghs . . . which are nowe in Rebellyon.’”™ 

LANDS IN ULSTER. Spenser refers specifically to “all the 
countreys neere unto Tyrconnel, Tyrone, and the Scotts.” 

7. FERTELLAGH. This place-name (Renwick 20), 
“omitted or miscopied in some texts,” does little to show “‘Spen- 
ser’s acquaintance with Ulster geography.’ It is probably one 
more indication that Spenser never revised his View to the point 
where he was ready to publish it. Unless his knowledge of the 
geography of northern Ireland was unbelievably bad, he could 
not have been referring to Fertullagh (Ir. Fir Telech, Fir Tulach) 
in Westmeath. In addition to Gottfried’s desperate guess at 
“Fertoghe” in northern Down, one might cite from the ‘‘Inqui- 
sition of the Earl of Tyrone’s Lands” in 1588 (CSPI 135.34, 
p. 521): ‘‘Nelanus Conelagh O’Neill, the father of Turlough 
Lynagh O’Neill now living, had in his possession at Slewshish 
(Tyrone)* ... eleven towns called ballibetoes [Ir. baile biadh- 
taigh|, each ballibetoe containing 16 villages, wherof 8 ballibe- 
toes were of his ancient inheritance, and were called le upper 
Fertouaghe,...’’ etc. If, as seems likely, Spenser wrote as care- 
lessly as he did in the P.R.O. passage and elsewhere, no amount 
of investigation will uncover his ‘‘Fertellagh.” 

8. KILPATRICK, KILL-PATRICKE (668b; Renwick 
177). In referring to “‘Moscrie Whirke, which is the countrey 
of the Bourkes, about Kill-Patricke,”’ Spenser leaves no doubt 
that he means the northern slopes of the Galtee mountains 
north of Kilcolman. He may have had in mind the well-known 
legend of St. Patrick’s wish to establish a church on the hill now 
known as Ardpatrick (‘‘Patrick’s Height”), where the remains 
of the round tower and the church (i.e., “‘Kill-Patricke’’) still 
stand. Or in writing “Kill-Patricke,” he may have been confus- 
ing Ardpatrick with Kilfinnan about three miles to the east, 
with which it is closely associated.‘” 

* * * x 


44 Globe ed., 629a, 663a. 

* The phrases are quoted from Gottfried, p. 119. 

“ For the identification of Slewshish, see Journ. Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries of Ireland, Lxtv (1934), 143-46. 

7 Cf. Renwick’s note, p. 296. For the legend see Westropp, Proceedings of 
the Royal Irish Academy xxx11 (1917), 469-76; James Dowd, The County of 
Limerick, p. 45. “Kilfinane” appears directly below Ardpatrick (almost merging 
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There is still no satisfactory edition of Spenser’s View of the 
Present State of Ireland. Much remains to be done with the Irish 
as well as the English materials before a definitive critical edi- 
tion, adequately annotated, can be undertaken. Investigation 
makes it more and more evident that Spenser’s was something 
more than an Undertaker’s knowledge of Ireland, but that his 
first-hand familiarity was limited to those portions of Leinster 
and Munster he was closely connected with. For the rest of Ire- 
land he relied upon his reading and maps‘ and hearsay. His 
poet’s calling led him to a tolerable if not exhaustive acquaint- 
ance with native customs and bardic poetry, and his litigation 
with Lord Roche seems to have caused him to look beneath the 
surface of the Brehon laws. But if he had finished the projected 
work on “the Antiquities of Ireland,” it is doubtful if it would 
have been much more than an amusing curiosity. His failure to 
produce it has meant no great loss to scholarship. 

ROLAND M. SMITH 

The University of Illinois 





with it) on Jobson’s clumsy map (1589) of “The Prouence of Mvnster’”’; Lythe’s 
far more satisfactory map of about 1570 (“A Single Draght of Movnster,” 
printed in State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. 1, Part 111) indicates a church at 
“TDonepatryk,” directly under which appears “Kylfynan.” Cf. Eng. Hist. Rev. 
xx, 314, map nos. 12, 13. 

48 The starting-point for any study of Spenser’s use of a map (or maps) is 
R. Dunlop, “Sixteenth Century Maps of Ireland,” Eng. Hist. Rev., xx, 309-37. 
Spenser may well have used a single military map, based perhaps on Lythe, 
Jobson, or Boazio, like the one prepared for Sir John Perrot (cf. Dunlop, no. 11, 
p. 314); the map employed by Spenser may or may not be extant. 








THE WANDERER: THEME AND STRUCTURE 


The Wanderer presents difficulties in its structure, notably 
in the shift from the narrative to the didactic somewhere toward 
the middle of the poem; in the intermixture of heathen and 
Christian elements; in the problem of the proper end point for 
the wanderer’s narrative. To many critics these difficulties have 
seemed sufficient to necessitate the assumption that the poem, as 
it is given to us in the Exeter Book, is a pious scribal patch-work. 
Some, indeed, have gone so far as to see in it only a complicated 
hodge-podge of heathen poetic fragments, ineptly patched to- 
gether.’ Others have considered that the narrative half of the 
poem represents the (pagan) original and the didactic half a 
scribal (Christian) addition,’ or, less sweepingly, have limited 
the role of the scribe to the addition of only a few lines, markedly 
Christian in tone, principally at the beginning and end of the 
poem.’ On the other hand, many have denied that the difficulties 
in the structure of the poem involve anything but a matter of 
interpretation.* According to these last views the purpose of the 
poem is entirely Christian, its general theme being the contrast 
between the transitoriness of earthly goods and the security of 
God’s mercy. Bearing this in mind, we may show the poem to be 
complete and to be unified by a single Christian theme, and thus 
we obviate by a self-contained explanation the need for more 
elaborate theories, advanced to explain difficulties in the Wan- 
derer which could be explained no other way. But to advance a 
simplifying explanation is not to show that it explains all that it 


1R. C. Boer, ‘Wanderer und Seefahrer,” ZfdPh, xxxv (1902-03), 1-28. 
R. Imelmann, Forschungen zur altenglischen Poesie (Berlin, 1920), 118-144. 

2W. J. Sedgefield, An Anglo-Saxon Book of Verse and Prose (Manchester, 
1928), p. 155, note to line 62. (But cf. also p. 28); Louis F. Klipstein, Analecta 
Anglo-Saxonica (New York, 1849) m1, 431; E. Sieper, Die altenglische Elegie 
(Strassburg, 1915); see also W. A. Craigie, Philologica, 1, 5-19. 

* Bernhard TenBrink, History of English Literature (London, 1914), p. 61; 
H. M. Chadwick, CHEL, 1, 43; C. C. Ferrell, “Old Germanic Life in the Anglo- 
Saxon ‘Wanderer’ and ‘Seafarer’,”” MLN, rx (1894), 402-407; E. E. Wardale, 
Chapters on Old English Literature (London, 1935), 58-59. 

4 Henry Morley, English Writers (London, 1888), 11, 246-247; W. W. Law- 
rence, ““The Wanderer and the Seafarer,’”’ JEGP, rv (1902), 480; M. Rieger, 
“Uber Cynewulf,” ZfdPh, 1 (1869), 323 ff.; N. Kershaw, Anglo-Saxon and Norse 
Poems (Cambridge, 1922) 1-9; C. W. Kennedy, Old English Elegies (Princeton, 
1936) 10-13. 
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must explain: in this poem, the presence of Christian and 
heathen, narrative and didactic elements; the place of the wan- 
derer’s speech within the whole structure. Only through a de- 
tailed study of the poem itself can there be any assurance that 
the poem does indicate the presence behind it of a conscious 
unifying plan, revealed in its structure and rhetorical pattern. 
Such a study this paper proposes to make. 

Before proceeding it should be observed that there is no a 
priori difficulty in assuming that an Old English poem contains 
narrative and didactic, heathen and Christian elements. Old 
English poetry shows a consistent blending of heathen and 
Christian motifs in the same poem (the Cross of Christ, St. 
Andrew, Christ Himself portrayed as warriors with heathen 
ideals of conduct; Beowulf, Hrothgar, et al., portrayed as essen- 
tially Christian princes). And Old English narrative poems are 
freely interspersed with didactic comment. Indeed so usual is 
this practice that one is inclined to wonder whether the title, 
the Wanderer, given by Thorpe, may not have unconsciously 
disposed critics to expect the story of a wanderer and so to 
have been struck by the fact that the narrative they began with 
ends abruptly halfway through the poem. So conditioned, they 
might naturally have inferred that the didactic and narrative 
sections were unrelated. But disregarding the title and consid- 
ering the poem, as it is given to us, we observe what Henry 
Morley long ago pointed out, that the poem is dominated 
throughout by “the thoughtful note of lament over the insta- 
bility of earthly fortune,’”® so that a title such as “‘Mutability” 
suggests more accurately than the Wanderer the actual subject 
of the whole poem. 

It is not surprising that the Wanderer should be a reflective 
poem, for Old English poetry is nothing if it is not reflective. 
Furthermore, as a study of “situation or emotion” the Wan- 
derer has been shown by Nora Kershaw to have analogies in 
early Norse practice;’ and, following the lead of Margaret 
Schlauch in her discovery of a literary model for the Dream of 
the Rood in the rhetorical device known as prosopopoeia, we may 
find in the related rhetorical device of ethopoeia—imaginary 


5 Benjamin Thorpe, Codex Exoniensis (London, 1852). 
* Henry Morley, of. cit., p. 246. 
7 N. Kershaw, op. cit., p. 6. 
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monologue attributed to a fictitious human character—a similar 
model for the Wanderer.* The purpose of such a rhetorical device 
is to render more forceful the conveying of some emotion or idea: 
as the emotion aroused by Christ’s death is made more forceful 
by having the cross speak, so the idea of the instability of earthly 
fortune is enforced by means of the direct discourse of the 
wanderer who has had bitter experience of fortune’s reversal. 
(The same holds true for the later monologue of the wiseman, 
lines 88-111). Thus the poet, in giving monologue form to the 
expression of a philosophical concept, might well have been 
utilizing a recognized literary form. 

These suggestions, of course, are not advanced as arguments 
to establish the Wanderer as an original Old English poem, re- 
flective in tone, Christian in purpose and complete in the form 
in which we now have it. They are advanced only to show that 
there is no antecedent difficulty with this assumption and that 
there is much to be said for it. The real test must be left to the 
study of the construction of the poem itself, and this study will 
concern itself with the following points: (1) the extent of the 
wanderer’s monologue; (2) the relation between the opening and 
concluding passages, particularly in connection with what they 
reveal concerning the theme; (3) the development of the theme 
in the body of the poem; (4) on the basis of these considerations 
an outline of the probable design and plan of the Wanderer; (5) 
a test of this outline by a detailed study of the rhetorical pattern 
of the poem. 

(1) The extent of the wanderer’s monologue: Line 6a, “Swa 
cwed eardstapa,”’ informs us that a wanderer speaks, but there 
is no indication in the ms. of the beginning or end of the mono- 
logue. Editors have generally agreed that the opening quotes 
should be placed before line 8a, but even here dissent has been 
voiced and the opening of the monologue made coincident with 
the beginning of the poem.® However, discussion of where the 
monologue begins may profitably be postponed until after the 
more important question of where it ends has been considered. 
On this question editors (and translators) are sharply divided. 


8M. Schlauch, ‘‘The ‘Dream of the Rood’ as Prosopopoeia,” Essays and 
Studies in Honor of Carleton Brown (New York, 1940), pp. 30-31. 

* W. S. Mackie, “Notes on Old English Poetry,’’ MLN, x1 (1925), 92; also 
see translation of E. H. Hickey, Academy, x1x (1881), 355 ff. 
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Many prefer to indicate uncertainty by omitting the close quotes 
entirely.’ Others, following Grein, see in line 111la, “Swa cwed 
snottor on mode,” an indication of the close of the monologue 
and accordingly place close quotes after line 110b, thus ascribing 
to the wanderer, as speaker, the whole of the poem except for 
the brief opening and closing passages." Still other editors see an 
indication of the intended closing point in the grammatical 
change from first to third person at line 29b where the ic (of 8a, 
11b, 19a, 23b, 26a) gives place to “‘wat se pe cunnad” (29b). 
They have accordingly placed end-quotes after 29a.” In addi- 
tion, two other possible end-points for the monologue should be 
noted: after 62a since there is in 62b as distinct a change in 
grammatical person as at 29b and, in addition, a change from 
the narrative to the didactic; also after 87b since 88a intro- 


10 Klipstein, op. cit., pp. 307-314; Sedgefield, op. cit., pp. 28 ff.; F. Kluge, 
Angelsachsisches Lesebuch (Halle, 1915), 130-133; Henry Sweet, An Anglo- 
Saxon Reader (Oxford, 1881), pp. 171 ff.; E. B. Setzler, The Jefferson Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar and Reader (New York, 1938); M. H. Turk, Anglo-Saxon 
Reader (New York, 1930), pp. 189-192; see also the translation by W. R. Sims, 
MLN, v (1890), p. 406; Dobbie and Krapp, The Exeter Book (New York, 1936), 
pp. 134-137, set no quotation marks to end the wanderer’s speech in the text, 
but whether this was intended is not clear since the introduction states, p.XXXix: 
“Kershaw puts the close of the speech after 1. 29a. The change of person at this 
point makes it reasonably probable that the speech ends here, and the quotation 
mark has accordingly been set at this place in the text.’’ Dobbie, p. xxxix, also 
places Grein among the editors who “do not set any quotation mark to indicate 
the close of this speech in their texts.”’ This is at variance with the text of the 
Wanderer in the two copies of Grein that I have consulted (see following foot- 
note). 

11 C, W. M. Grein, Bibliothek der angelsichsischen Poesie (Goettingen, 1857), 
1, 238-241 (quotes within quotes are used for the speech of the wiseman); M. 
Anderson and B. C. Williams, Old English Handbook (New York, 1935) pp. 269 
ff.; translations by E. Fulton, PM LA, x11 (1898), 286-296; R. K. Gordon, Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry (Everyman’s, 1926) pp. 81 ff.; C. W. Kennedy, of. cit., pp. 45 ff.; 
C. Faust and S. Thompson, Old English Poems (New York, 1918), pp. 62 ff.; 
see also Lawrence, of. cil., p. 474. 

12 Kershaw, op. cit., pp. 8 ff.; G. T. Flom, Old English Grammar and Reader, 
2nd edition (New York, 1930), pp. 272-275; see also Dobbie and Krapp, op. cit., 
p. XXxix. 

138 This change from narrative to didactic has often been noted; see W. A. 
Craigie, op. cit., p. 14; Kershaw, op. cit., p. 2; E. E. Wardale, op. cit., p. 42; 
Sedgefield, op. cit., p. 28; Klipstein, op. cit., p. 431; W. L. Renwick and H. Orton, 
Beginnings of English Literature (Vol. 1 of Introduction to English Literature, 
edited by B. Dobree, London, 1939), p. 179. 
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duces a new speaker.“ Although neither of these has the sanction 
of any editor or translator, either one makes a plausible end-point. 
In attempting to decide among the various lines, we find that 

a careful reading of lines 8a—62a affords evidence at least to indi- 
cate that line 29a makes an unsatisfactory conclusion for the 
wanderer’s monologue. As we have seen, editorial acceptance of 
this line is based on the grammatical change in 29b from the 
first person ic to the third person (impersonal) wat se be cunnad. 
But this is to overlook the fact that after a passage (29b-57b) 
recounting in impersonal discourse the sorrows of the wanderer, 
the first person ic (of 8a—29a) is resumed in line 58a: 

For pon ic gebencan ne mzg geond pas woruld 

for hwan modsefa min ne gesweorce, 

ponne ic eorla lif eal geondpence, 

hu hi ferlice flet ofgeafon, 

modge magu pegnas. 58a-62a 


This recurrence of the first person cannot be left simply as an 
unexplained phenomenon, particularly in consideration of the 
For bon which seems to link this first person passage with the 
tragic story of the lonely wanderer immediately preceding. More- 
over, lines 58a—62a consist in a lament over the passing of kins- 
men ahd are thus connected through identity of content as well 
as identity of grammatical person with lines 8a—29a: 

Me ee rs ...nis nu cwicra nan, 

pe ic him modsefan minne durre 

sweotule asecgan......... .. 9b-lla 

Swa ic modsefan minne sceolde 


oft earmcearig edle bidzled, 
freomegum feor feterum selan. 19-21 


Actually the grammatical changes in person (at 29b and 58a) 
when they are taken in the context of the whole passage from 
8a—62a can be shown to be in effect rhetorical, so that they do 
not actually indicate a change in subject or shift in point of 
view. The passage must be considered in its entirety. 
The wanderer begins his monologue by describing his sorrow- 

ful plight (8a—11a): 

Oft ic sceolde ana uhtna gehwylce 

mine ceare cwipan; nis nu cwicra nan, 


4 Kershaw, op. cit., p. 3. 
4 Lawrence, op. cit., p. 472, notes this in another connection. 
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pe ic him modsefan minne durre 
sweotule asecgan. 


He is so stricken with grief that he must give utterance to it, 
but he is without friends to whom he may confide. Then paren- 
thetically he acknowledges that under such circumstances the 
heroic code of conduct calls for dignified silence (11b—18b): 


2 oe ae : — Ic to sobe wat 


pet bip in eorle indryhnten peaw, 

pet he his ferdlocan feste binde, 

healde his hordcofan, hycge swa he wille; 
ne mg werig mod wyrde widstondan 

ne se hreo hyge helpe gefremman: 

for pon domgeorne dreorigne oft 

in hyra breostcofan binda®d feste 


But in 19a—29a he reaffirms the overpowering force of his heart- 
locked grief as he, far from his kinsmen, searches with hopeless 
hope for another protector. (This is all in the first person.) The 
wanderer is thus pictured as torn between a grief which cries 
for utterance and a code of conduct which calls for dignified 
reserve: through this the reader is presented with a subtle ethical 
dilemma of ironic and tragic import. 

The lines that follow explain the purpose of this complicated 
method of presenting a dramatic situation, for 29b-57b relate 
the actual story of the wanderer’s sufferings—in impersonal dis- 


course: 
siete Sighted ......Wat se pe cunnad 
hu slipen bid sorg to geferan 
pam pe him lyt hafad leofra geholena... . 


Lines 8a—29a thus serve as a dramatic introduction to lines 29b— 
57b which bear the burden of the narrative: the former tell in 
the first person of the wanderer’s grief, then lines 29b—57b pic- 
ture the actuality of his grief, but in shifting to impersonal dis- 
course and thus merging the wanderer’s experience with that of 
all who have suffered exile, the dilemma of the introductory 
lines is solved: the wanderer utters his sorrow but retains his 
dignity through the anonymity which the impersonal discourse 
gives to his personal expression of grief. The wanderer remains 
the actual subject throughout; that is why the story of the lonely 
man’s wretchedness having been told, lines 58a—62a recur to the 
grammatical first person of the introductory lines with their 


tone of personal lament. 
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There is nothing unusual about this rhetorical change in per- 
son within a single monologue: the Old English poetic style 
strained for variety in the telling of a story. As an example of 
narrative in this style the wanderer’s monologue is not particu- 
larly indirect. Then, too, Old English poetry reveals a great in- 
terest in matters of conduct, the “Show” of a character’s actions: 
here interest would have been directed toward the conduct of 
the wanderer under difficult circumstances. The ‘‘motivation” 
for the change in person at 29b is not mere adornment; heroic 
etiquette was a matter of fundamental import to the Old English 
poet.'® 

Finally behind this change in person may be discerned the 
purely rhetorical purpose of adding effectiveness to the descrip- 
tion of the wanderer’s troubles by engaging the reader’s imagina- 
tive participation in the scene through the reminder that he is 
reading of cold sorrow in warm security. The device is not un- 
common; analogies will readily suggest themselves; for one ex- 
ample, attention may be directed to the poem, Apologia Pro 
Poemate Meo, by Wilfred Owen, the gifted, Wyrd-doomed poet 
of the last war. In this poem Owen makes use of a similar device 
to wake his readers to a sense of the immeasurable gulf between 
their comfort and the exultant agony of Owen’s comrades in 
the trenches: 

Nevertheless, except you share 
With them in hell the sorrowful dark of hell, 
Whose world is but the trembling of a flare, 
And heaven but as the highway for a shell 
You shall not hear their mirth: 
You shall not come to think them well content 
By any jest of mine.... 


In a like manner the poet of the Wanderer enforces the effect 
of his imaginary monologue by suggesting to the reader the gulf 
between actual suffering and mere reading about suffering. 

From this it would appear that the wanderer’s monologue 
extends at least to line 62a and up to that point gives evidence 
of purposeful attention to structure. But this does not answer 


16 Compare, for example, the elaborate changes of tense in the Ingeld epi- 
sode, Beowulf, 2020-2069; see B. F. Huppé, “The Ingeld Passage in Beowulf,” 
JEGP, xxxviit (1939) pp. 217-225. For the interest in matters of conduct, com- 


pare the description of Beowulf entering Heorot, etc. 
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the question as to where it begins or ends, and actually no fur- 
ther progress can be made in this direction until elements of 
theme and design are revealed which may throw some light on 
the place within the whole poem of the wanderer’s monologue. 

(2) The opening and closing passages: Even those who have 
seen nothing in the Wanderer but a scribal hodge-podge have 
recognized the connection between the opening and closing lines 
with their ‘distinctly Christian flavor.’” C. W. Kennedy puts 
this accurately when he observes that, ‘‘The poem concludes, 
as it began, with a reference to the mercy of God.’”* This sug- 
gests a close scrutiny of both passages to see if, in their cor- 
respondence, there is anything beyond pious hapinstance. 

Even the hastiest glance at the concluding passage reveals 
its clearly antithetical strucure: 

Til bip se pe his treowe gehealded: ne sceal nefre his torn to rycene 

beorn of his breostum acyban, nembe he er pa bote cunne, 

eorl mid elne gefremman. Wel bid pam pe him are seced, 


frofre to Feder on heofonum, per us eal seo festnung stonde®. 
112-115 


Lines 112a and 114b are clear syntactic parallels if not at once 
evident logical parallels.’® In the introductory passage, no such 
obvious verse pattern appears: 

Oft him anhaga are gebided, 

Metudes miltse, peah pe he modcearig 

geond lagulade longe sceolde 

hreran mid hondum hrimcealde sz, 

wadan wreclastas: wyrd bid ful ared! 1-5 


But in comparing the two passages we note the exact echo of 
are gebided (1) in are seced (114). This is a slim thread, but it 
leads to the observation that as are seced is the key phrase in 
the latter half of the syntactically balanced concluding passage, 
so are gebided is the key phrase in the first half of the logically 
balanced opening passage: lines 1-2a (the mercy of God) being 
contrasted with the remaining portion, 2b-5 (the inexorability 
of Fate). 

But the correspondence between the two passages goes deeper 
than a mere superficial balance of verse pattern. It is clear that 


17 Renwick and Orton, of. cit., p. 179. 18 Kennedy, op. cit., p. 11. 
19 A, Bartlett, The Larger Rhetorical Patterns in Anglo-Saxon Poetry (New 
York, 1935), p. 48, makes this observation. 
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one element in each antithesis remains constant, the reference 
to the mercy of God in the opening and in the closing lines, but 
in the introduction, the mercy of God is contrasted with the 
harshness of fate, in the conclusion, the blessedness of the man 
who gains the mercy of God is balanced against the good of the 
steadfast man of reticence and self-restraint. Here the cor- 
respondence would seem to break down, the gnomic phrases of 
112-114a, with their pagan flavor, seeming to have no logical 
connection with the pious Christian ejaculations of 114b—115. 
But a glance through the body of the poem solves the difficulty. 

It is clear from the opening lines that man is helpless in the 
grip of Fate, that he can find security only in the mercy of God, 
and this theme of the insecurity of earthly things is developed 
in the body of the poem, notably in lines 62b-—63b; 85a—87; 
106a-110: 


Swa pes middangeard 


ealra dogra gehwam dreosed and feallep. 62b-63b 
Ypde swa pisne eardgeard zlda Scyppend, 

op pet burgwara breahtma lease 

eald enta geweorc idlu stodon. 85a-87 
Eall is earfodlic eorpan rice, 

onwende®d wyrda gesceaft weoruld under heofonum: 

her bid feoh lene, her bid freond lene, 

her bid mon lene, her bid meg lene; 

eal pis eorpan gesteal idel weorped 106a-110 


Against this insecurity the Christian has the comfort of his 
Faith in God and his ultimate rest in heaven; the pagan has— 
himself, and what strength he can find in himself. 

Such strength may come from principles of heroic conduct 
like these, for example, regarding reticence and self-restraint 
enunciated by the wanderer (11la~-18b) and reiterated in lines 
65b-72: 


Ic to sobe wat 


pzt bip in eorle indryhten peaw, 

pet he his ferdlocan feste binde, 

healde his hordcofan, hycge swa he wille; 
ne meg werig mod wyrde widstondan 

ne se hreo hyge helpe gefremman: 

for 3on domgeorne dreorigne oft 

in hyra breostcofan bindad feste. 11b-—18 


Wita sceal gepyldig, 
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ne sceal no to hatheort ne to hradwyrde.... 

ne nefre gielpes to georn, zr he geare cunne. 

Beorn sceal gebidan, ponne he beot spriced, 

op pet collenferd cunne gearwe 

hwider hrepra gehygd hweorfan wille. 65b-72 


With these passages should be compared lines 112-114a of the 
conclusion: 


Til bip se pe his treowe gehealdep: ne sceal nefre his torn to rycene 
beorn of his breostum acypan, nembpe he erpa bote cunne, 
eorl mid elne gefremman. 112-114a 


Obviously the concluding lines are an echo of the others, even to 
phraseology: they sum up the gnomic wisdom which advises a 
man to aveid trouble by not inviting it, and if trouble comes to 
face it with steadfast heart and undaunted front. But this is the 
wisdom of those who are entirely in the power of Fate, who, un- 
like the.Christian, have no ultimate means of escape. 

A man who followed the gnomic counsel would possess vir- 
tue and would be fortunate in this, for such virtue would at least 
arm him against sorrow; and thus it is that in the conclusion 
the steadfast, self-reliant, self-restrained man is called fortunate 
(Til). But his virtue is insufficient without faith in God, the 
only true security. Through self-restraint, he can mitigate his 
lot, he cannot escape it; for all his virtue he remains in the power 
of Fate. Indeed, here is the purport of the wanderer’s story, 
with its poignant reference to the heroic virtue of silent endur- 
ance: the wanderer in betraying his grief, though his code calls 
for silent endurance, reveals the insufficiency of self-reliant 
virtue. 

It is in this that the Christian differs from the heathen, that 
he believes in the true God and has an escape from Fate, a refuge 
in heaven. Thus in the conclusion in contrast to the steadfast 
heathen who is called virtuous (Ti/) is placed the Christian man 
who alone is blessed (wel).?° The concluding passage, then, is con- 


20 This contrast between fil and wel is natural and unforced: good or virtuous 
is the ordinary meaning of the former as in “tile and yfele,” Christ and Satan 
1. 610 or “on pare megde weron men tile,” etc.; wel seems to have been used 
characteristically in referring to the blessedness of those who gain the kingdem 
of heaven: thus, ‘‘wel is bam pe motun on pa grimman tid gode lician,” Christ, 
ll. 1080b-1081; “Bled bid eghwam pem pe hzlende heran penced and wel is 
pam pe pet mot,” Christ and Satan, ll. 363b-365; ‘““Wel bid pam pe mot in pa 
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structed with logical as well as syntactic balance, and the parallel 
between the opening and closing passages is made complete. 
The contrast implicit in the opening is clarified in the body of 
the poem and summarized at the end: virtuous (#i/) is he who is 
steadfast and self-restrained, for he is armed against sorrow, but 
blessed (wel) is he who trusts to God and finds the only true se- 
curity in heaven. It would, as a consequence, appear that the 
structure of the poem must be built around the themal contrast 
between earthly insecurity and heavenly security: a contrast 
stated at the beginning, developed in the body and summarized 
at the end of the poem. 

(3) Development of theme in the body of the Wanderer: The 
themal contrast is developed in the wanderer’s monologue and 
in certain passages in the body of the poem, but the actual struc- 
ture of this development has yet to be considered so that the 
design of the poem may emerge in clear outline. 

Lines 8a—62 give the wanderer’s own picture of the sorrows 
of the friendless man; his account is unrelieved by anything but 
the frustrated hope that he may find another breaker of treasure 
who will succor him (25-29a, ‘“‘sohte sele dreorig sinces bryttan, 
etc.”). He reveals only the distress of a pagan whose soul is 
darkened with sorrow, who has nowhere to turn, no way out: 
Fate is inexorable. The wanderer’s monologue pictures only the 
transitoriness of earthly existence: it is without any suggestion 
of an alternative, and deals with only one aspect of the full 
theme. But the philosophic reflection which follows (62b ff.) al- 
though it begins with a mere generalization of this picture 
(“‘Swa pes middangeard ealra dogra gehwam dreosed and feal- 
lep”) emphasizes the universality of earthly decay: it reaffirms 
the need for self-restraint and reticence, but then passes to a 
Christian reference to the Day of Judgment” as symbolized now 
in the ruins, scattered through the world: 





geomran tid gode lician,” Phoenix, 516b-517; “wel bid pam pe mot efter dead 
dzge drihten secean and to fader fedmum freodo wilnian,” Beowulf, ll. 186b-188. 

21 References to the desolation of the world on the Last Day are frequent in 
Old English poetry, see, for example, Be Domes Dege and Christ, ll. 779-1008. 
Note that in the latter, the picture of the desolation of the world leads to the 
line quoted in the preceding footnote, ‘“‘wel is bam pe motum on pa grimman tid 
gode lician.” (1081). This is the same obvious sequence of ideas as in the 
Wanderer. 
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Ongietan sceal gleaw hele hu gestlic bis, 

ponne ealre pisse worulde wela weste stonded, 

swa nu missenlice geond pisne middangeard 
winde biwaune weallas stondap. 73-76 


This reference in turn leads to a Christian affirmation of the 
omnipotence of God: 


Ypde swa pisne eardgeard zelda Scyppend, 
op bet burgwara breahtma lease 
eald enta geweorc idlu stodon. 85-87 


This passage (62b-87), thus develops the full themal contrast 
between the helplessness of man and the powerful mercy of God. 

Line 62b would then seem to mark a purposeful division be- 
tween two passages, one (8a—62a) a narrative with pagan con- 
tent, the other (62b~87) a Christian reflection on the passing of 
earthly things and the power of God. This distinction would in 
turn preclude the possibility that 62b-87 were meant to be 
spoken by the wanderer, who to this point betrays no sense of 
another world or of a power beyond that of Fate. His reliance is 
on himself, his hope rests in the possibility of finding another 
human lord and protector. He shows himself to be overwhelmed 
in the darkness of sorrow: his mood is anything but detached 
and reflective. 8a—62a carries one half the theme in its picture of 
the helplessness of the pagan man; lines 62b-87 set forth the 
whole theme with its contrast between the helplessness of man 
and the power of God. 

In the same manner 62b-87 may be distinguished from the 
monologue of the wiseman (92-110) by the fact that the latter 
makes no specific reference to God. More important, the wan- 
derer and the wiseman are contrasted too sharply not to appear 
purposefully distinguished. Whereas the latter is described as 
being the wise in heart who calls to mind far-off troubles and who 
ponders apart (feor oft gemon . . . sundor aet rune), the wanderer 
stands in the midst of grief, with his mind darkened and op- 
pressed (58-62a). He is stout of heart but is too overwhelmed to 
ponder the meaning of his grief; the wiseman, looking on from 
afar and observing the ruin, learns wisdom—that he must put 
no trust in any earthly things: a wisdom which the wanderer 
has obviously not learned since he still forlornly hopes to find an 
earthly lord and protector (19-29a). The wanderer is a type of 
the stout-hearted pagan who is none-the-less overwhelmed with 
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grief; the wiseman is one who has learned the negative lesson 
that nothing on earth can be relied upon. Both may be pagan, 
but the one is simply helpless in his grief because he relies upon 
his own strength of will or rests his hope upon an earthly lord; 
the other has preceived that all men are helpless and is thus 
possessed of the wisdom that leads to a readiness to believe in 
God through a recognition of the need to find a strength greater 
than his own. Apart from this the two passages complement 
each other, the first setting forth the fleetingness of all man’s 
affections and joys, the second pointing out, as well, the transi- 
tory nature of all his earthly works. The sharp contrast between 
the two passages and their complementary function would sug- 
gest that they were meant to be distinct and further confirms 
that each is distinct from lines 62b—87, which would thus serve 
as a kind of bridge passage. 

It may be objected that an unwarranted assumption has 
been made in considering that 62b-87 is an integrated passage. 
But little consideration is needed to see that lines 62b—63, with 
their philosophic generalization of the decay of earthly things, 
are connected with lines 73-76, referring to the Day of Judg- 
ment and with lines 85-87 which proclaim God’s omnipotence. 
The passage is constructed on the basis of the contrast between 
the helplessness of man and the power of God. The reflection on 
earthly decay (62b-63) leads to two gnomic passages (64-72) 
which set forth a typically heathen ethic, but this leads to a 
Christian observation on the day of judgment, symbolized in 
the picture of the ruins of the world, and thus to an affirmation 
that it is God’s ordinance which brings this all to pass. The logi- 
cal sequence is obvious: it is the same actually as that which we 
have already observed in the concluding lines of the poem: a 
statement about the wretched insecurity of the earth leads to a 
statement of what pagan wisdom can do to preserve man against 
this insecurity. But this wisdom is of no avail without the Chris- 
tian understanding which perceives in the ruins now scattered 
through the world, a symbol of the ruin which will overtake the 
earth and all its works on the day of Doom when God will call 
the faithful home. Only in the closely woven context does the 
full meaning emerge. 

These considerations, with regard to the themal development 
in the body of the poem, would seem to settle the problems with 
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which we began. The wanderer’s monologue must end at 62a: 
the intended contrast between him and the wiseman makes it 
impossible that the latter’s words could be included in the wan- 
derer’s monologue; furthermore the explicitly Christian context 
of lines 62b—87 separates them from the wanderer’s narrative. 
(We have already seen that the latter must extend at least 
through 62a.) It would also seem to follow that the wanderer’s 
monologue must begin at 8a since the introductory lines are ex- 
plicitly Christian and are to be taken with the concluding lines 
and with 62b~-87 as carrying the burden of the full theme. How 
these sections fall into place can best be shown in an outline of 
the structure of the poem thus conceived. 

(4) An outline of the poem: The basic outline has already 
been set, with the two contrasting and complementary pagan 
monologues, framed and bound together by the expository 
Christian introduction, conclusion and ‘bridge passage.’ The first 
five lines set the theme by contrasting God’s mercy and the 
inexorability of Fate. The wanderer’s monologue (8-62a) illus- 
trates the latter by showing how man and his joys are at the 
mercy of fate so that not even the most steadfast self-control 
can keep the heart from darkening in sorrow. The ‘bridge’ 
passage (62b-87b) generalizes the wanderer’s misfortune into a 
principle of the ultimate decay of all earthly things; it sets forth 
principles of pagan ethics and contrasts these with the percep- 
tion that in the Day of Judgment all earthly things will perish, 
just as now in time the works of man become ruins. The passage 
ends in an affirmation of the ruling power of God. The purport 
of this is, of course, to develop the theme, enunciated in the 
opening lines, of the helplessness of man and the merciful power 
of God. The passage is chiefly expository, but included is a 
description of the ruins scattered through the world, and it is 
this description which leads to the spoken meditation of the 
wiseman, through whose words the poet presents dramatically 
the idea that all man’s works and all that he trusts in for com- 
fort will fail and pass away. This monologue balances and com- 
plements that of the wanderer: the wiseman perceives, though, 
perhaps, without Christian clarity, what the eyes of the wan- 
derer were too darkened to perceive—that there is nothing on 
earth on which man can rely: friends, possessions, kinsmen all 
pass away. Thereupon, the conclusion restates the full theme 
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by contrasting the insecure good of the man who is armed 
against fate only with his own self-reliant virtue and the ever- 
lasting good of the man who knows God and places his security 
in his heavenly home. 

This outline accounts for all the difficulties in the poem: the 
juxtaposition of heathen and Christian, narrative and didactic 
elements; the extent of the wanderer’s speech. It makes a co- 
herent whole into which all the parts fit meaningfully. But so 
far we have only considered the basic design of the poem; still 
to be considered is the rhetorical pattern, which must be studied 
in detail, not only for completeness but to confirm the accurate- 
ness of the above outline, for if this outline is correct, it would 
seem to indicate a carefully planned poem of complex and highly 
ingenious structure. 

(S) Rhetorical pattern: By rhetorical pattern is here meant 
any syntactic or verse structure which is clearly designed to 
form a pattern in itself, either for the sake of design or to enforce 
the logical content.” Of the poet’s interest in rhetorical pattern 
we have already seen some examples: in the carefully worked 
out changes in grammatical person during the wanderer’s mono- 
logue and in the close parallelism of the structure in the opening 
and closing lines. Moreover, the poem as a whole, with its three 
complementary statements of the theme enclosing the two mono- 
logues, forms a pattern that may be graphically presented: 
A; B, A» Bz A;. And this same pattern will be found repeated in 
the larger individual sections into which the whole poem falls. 
The pattern of the opening and closing lines (A; and As) has 
already been considered. They are parallel in structure but are 
too brief to fall into the prevailing pattern, which is, however, 
repeated in the two monologues and in the bridge passage (Bi, 
Bz and Az). 

To begin with the wanderer’s monologue (8a—-62a): it is 
marked out through the changes in grammatical person, which 
we have already had occasion to note, into a definite syntactic 
pereeen: [ay (8-29a) entirely in the first person 
Bi; b (27b-57a) entirely in the third person 

\ae (57b—62a) returns to the first person. 


But this is only the beginning, for each section is in turn care- 


* Bartlett, op. cit., Introduction and Ch. 1. 
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fully constructed, the first two (a; and b), since they are of suffi- 
cient size, with an eye to the prevailing pattern. We recall that 
the narrative of section a; (8-29a) is interrupted by a passage of 
exposition (11b-18b). This has the effect of further marking off 
a, into three parts: 

(cy, (8-11a) narrative, introduced by the verb sceolde (8a 

ai;d (11b-18b) expository parenthesis, introduced by wat (11b) 
(C2 (19-29a) narrative, introduced by sceolde (19b). 


The “framing” pattern is signalled by the contrast between the 
introductory main verbs sceolde of the narrative sections (‘‘Oft 
ic sceolde ana,” ‘‘Swa ic modsefan minne sceolde.’’) and the wat 
of the expository section (‘‘Ic to sobe wat.’’) 

This part (a;) of the wanderer’s monologue (B,) is marked 
off from the next (b) through the grammatical change from the 
first person to the third person; that is, from subjective to im- 
personal discourse. The actual core of the wanderer’s narrative 
is contained in b (29b—57), and it, too, falls into the prevailing 
pattern: 

fey (29b-36) syntactic balance, introduced by ‘‘Watse pe cunnad” (29b) 

byf (37-48) straightforward syntax, introduced by “wat se pe sceal”’ (37a) 
\e2 (49-57) syntactic balance, framed by “‘beod . . . sceal (49 . . . 56a) 


Here the pattern becomes much more complicated, the simple 
contrast between narrative and expository passages giving way 
to a contrast between passages of differing syntactic structure. 
For section b of the monologue is developed by a kind of ‘incre- 
mental repetition’: e; (29b—36) gives the-tragic situation; f (37- 
48) develops this in visual detail; e: (49-57) restates the situation 
in supplementary detail. The e passages serve as a ‘frame’ for / 
which contains the narrative core (in this pattern echoing the 
structure of the monologue as a whole). This contrast is further 
carried out in the syntactic structure of the three passages. Sec- 
tion f proceeds in what is fairly straightforward fashion for Old 
English narrative, whereas the e sections are constructed so as 
to reveal syntactic balance. When the parallel between e; and e2 
is revealed, their contrast with f will at once be apparent. 

The first section (e;) consists of a logical antithesis, echoed in 
in the syntactic structure, 29b~36: 


er ae Wat se be cunnad 


hu sliben bid sorg to geferan 
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pam pe him lyt hafad leofra geholena— 
warad hine wreclast, nales wunden gold, 
ferdloca freorig, nales foldan bled— 33 
gemon he selesecgas and sincbege, 

hu hine on geogude his goldwine 


wenede to wiste: wyn eal gedreas! 


The logical antithesis is between lines 29b-33, which picture the 
distressful present, and lines 34-36, which picture the blissful 
past. Syntactically the antithesis is echoed by the balancing hu 
clauses (italicized) with their contrasting content. In turn, each 
of these hu clauses is placed in apposition to w alliterating clauses 
(warad hine wreclast, etc. and wyn eal gedreas). 

The third section (e2) reveals a complicated antithetical 
structure which somewhat defies the rigidities of modern punc- 
tuation: 


Donne beod py hefigran heortan benne, 49 
sare efter swesne: sorg bid geniwad, 

ponne maga gemynd mod geondhweorfed, 
greted gliwstafum, georne geondsceawad 
secga geseldan- swimmad eft on weg; 
fleotendra ferd no per fela bringed 

cudra cwidigiedda: cearo bid geniwad 55 
pam pe sendan sceal swibe geneahhe 

ofer wabema gebind werigne sefan. 57 


In apposition to the opening clause, ‘‘ponne beod... efter 
swesne,” (48-55a)” stands the clause, “Sorg bid geniwad... 
cudra cwidigiedda,” (50b-55a) and in apposition to this is the 
final clause, “‘cearo bid geniwad. .. werigne sefan.” (55b-—57). 
The first appositional clause sets the scene, the next gives a de- 
tailed picturization and the last generalizes this picture. More- 
over, the pattern is further complicated by the logical antithesis 
between lines 51-53a and 53b—55a, the first picturing the wan- 
derer eagerly greeting his shadow kinsmen, the others picturing 
them vanishing. The pattern is also complicated by the fact that 
cearo bid geniwad and sorg bid geniwad are intended to balance 


and are logically parallel to the phrase, swimmad eft on weg, so 
that we have here (55a-55) a complete balanced construction 
within a construction. This is clarified by the fact that the Jam 
pe clause (56-57)syntactically and logically completes the open- 
ing clause (49-55a), the comparative hefigran being only thus 
syntactically completed. The opening and closing lines (49-50, 
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56-57) of the section stand in apposition to the lines which they 
enclose, and the antithetical and parallel balance which is thus 
achieved connects this passage (e:) with the one just considered 
(e2) and in turn, this similarity in balanced structure sets them 
both apart from the straightforward narrative section (f) which 
they enclose. 

In passing, attention should be directed to the careful tran- 
sitions between the three passages of section b and the way they 
are linked together; e; and f are linked by the similarity of the 
clauses with which each passage is introduced, e: by ‘“‘Wat se pe 
cunnad,” and f by “For pon wat se pe sceal.” In turn the transi- 
tion from f to e: is smoothly made through the jonne with which 
the latter begins, since the substance of f consists of two jonne 
clauses (39ff—45ff). In addition the main introductory verb, wat, 
connects the first two passages, just as the use of sceal as the de- 
pendent verb links f and e: (“‘ponne beod py hefigran. . . pam pe 
sendan sceal’’). This transitional pattern makes for variety with- 
out distorting the main pattern. 

The final section (a2) of the wanderer’s monologue consists 
in a concluding formula of only 4% lines so that the structural 
complexities of the first two sections are not to be looked for in 
it. But even here care has been taken to carry out the estab- 
lished verb-echo pattern, the verb of the opening line (57), ‘For 
pon ic gebencan ne meg geond pas woruld,” finding an echo in 
line 60, “‘ponne ic eorla lif eal geondbence.” 

The next section (Ag) of the whole poem, the bridge passage, 
presents as clearly defined a rhetorical pattern as does the wan- 
derer’s monologue (B;), and like that monologue is a variant of 
the basic framework pattern of the whole poem: 

(gi (62b-65a) introductory generalization 

Ajh (65b-84) exposition 

| g2 (85-87) concluding generalization. 
Even more clearly than the wanderer’s monologue, this section 
reveals the ‘frame’ pattern with the g sections, each of three lines, 
serving as logical complements, enclosing the main body of 20 
lines. Like the opening and closing lines of the poem, the g sec- 
tions are ostensibly linked only by a thin verbal echo, in this 
case, middangeard (62b) and eardgeard (85a), but although the 
g sections are too brief to reveal the syntactic balance of Ai and 
A;, they are clear logical complements: 
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Swa bes middangeard 
ealra dogra gehwam dreosed and feallep; 
for pon ne mag weorban wis wer, zr he age 
wintra del in woruldrice.. . 62b-65a 
Ypde swa pisne eardgeard zelda Scyppend, 
op pet burgwara_  breahtma lease 


eald enta geweorc idlu stodon. 85-87 


As we have seen earlier in commenting on this passage, the idea 
expressed in lines 62b-65a that the world droops and decays is 
completed by the thought expressed at the end (85-87), that it 
is God who rules this process. Moreover, just as lines 86-87 of ge 
are suggested by the description of the ruins given in h, so lines 
61—62b of g; serve to introduce h by setting its theme, what the 
wisdom is that man may find after long experience. 

Concerning the logical structure of h (65b—84) we have al- 
ready had occasion to speak; it is necessary here only to note 
that the logical development proceeds according to the under- 
lying pattern in three steps: 

i, (65b-69) genomic 
h< io (70-72) gnomic 

j (73-84) Christian reference to the Day of Doom and description of ruins. 
Here, however, the ‘frame’ pattern is varied, with the passages 
of similar content coming first, and what is actually main body 
coming last. The three passages are each introduced by the verb 
sceal (here again, as in the other passages, the key word): “‘Wita 
sceal gepyldig,”’ ““Beorn sceal gebidan,” and “Ongietan sceal 
gleaw hele.” Variation is employed: i, and j are linked by their 
use of the infinitive construction and sceal; i; and iz are linked by 
the introductory position of their subjects, Wita and Beorn; i, 
and j are linked through the definiteness of their subjects, Wita 
and gleaw hale, as opposed to the generalized, Beorn, the subject 
of ig. The 4 passage proceeds logically: the final lines in i;, which 
concern boasting, lead directly to in, which is concerned with reti- 
cence of speech; the last line of ip affirms the necessity to con- 
sider the results of one’s actions, and this leads to j, which pic- 
tures the ruins of the world as symbolic of the final result of all 
earthly things on Judgment Day. This, in turn, as we have seen, 
leads to the affirmation of the omnipotence of God in controlling 
this process of ultimate earthly decay. 

In passing on to the wiseman’s monologue (Bz) we should 


consider still another meticulous detail of design: just as the first 
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passage of the wanderer’s narrative was interrupted by the par- 
enthetical inclusion of expository material, so in the expository 
bridge passage is set a graphic description of the ruins, scattered 
through the world, and as the expository parenthesis served a 
structural purpose, the descriptive insert, beside giving a basic 
symbol for the theme of worldly decay, serves to introduce the 
next monologue (B,), that of the wiseman who ponders over a 
particular ruin. 

Attention to details of syntactic pattern is manifest even in 
the tense of the formula introducing the wiseman’s monologue; 
whereas the wanderer is introduced as speaking in the past, ‘“‘Swa 
cwaed eardstapa,”’ the wiseman speaks in the present, “frod in 
ferde. .. pas word acwid” (90-91), then a concluding formula 
serves to frame the wiseman’s monologue, “‘Swa cw snottor 
on mode.” But this final formula not only serves this purpose 
but serves also as a link, in its use of the past tense, to the original 
cwed of the introduction to the wanderer’s speech. In a like 
manner, the formula introduction to the wiseman’s monologue 
(Bz) and the conclusion of the wanderer’s monologue (B,) are 
linked by verbal echo and by logical antithesis: 


For pon ic gebencan ne meg geond bas woruld 

for hwan modsefa min ne gesweorce, 

ponne ic eorla lif eal geondpence 

hu hi ferlice flet ofgeafon, 

modge magupegnas ale 58-62a 
Se ponne pisne wealsteal wise gepohte 

and pis deorce lif deope geond enced, 

frod in ferde feor oft gemon 

welsleahta worn, and das word acwid 88-91 


The echo of geondbencan is unmistakable since the verb is 
stressed so heavily in the first passage; in content the two pas- 
sages are much the same, both dealing with the “‘slaughter of 
earls,”’ but in their treatment of this subject they are widely dif- 
ferent: the wanderer stands in the midst of sorrow, finding his 
mind go dark in the contemplation of his wretchedness; the 


wiseman stands apart and finds increased clarity of mind in the 
perception of the darkness of the world. The linking of these two 
passages gives a kind of ‘double’ frame to the bridge passage so 
that the latter is set in sharp relief; it also serves to link and yet 
sharply distinguish the two speakers. 
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The monologue of the wiseman has been noted by Miss 
Bartlett as an example of the “envelope” pattern,” that is, of the 
frame pattern which has been found to be characteristic of the 


entire poem: 
(ky (92-96) introductory lament 
Be\1 (97-105) description 
(kz (106-110) concluding lament. 


This frame, as we have seen, is reinforced by the use of the cweban 
formula to enclose the whole monologue, but in addition to this 
the body of the monologue (1), which describes a ruin, is framed 
by the five lines of k, and the five of ke. In this Miss Bartlett has 
perceived only a “slight envelope effect,” but her finding is 
supported by what appears to be deliberate verbal echo: 


Hwercwom mearg? hwercwom mago? hwercwom mappumgyfa? 
hwer cwom symbla gesetu? hweer sindon seledreamas? 

Eala beorht bune! Eala byrnwiga! 

Eala peodnes prym! hu seo prag gewat, 

genap under nihthelm, swa heo no were! 92-96 
Eall is earfodlic eorpan rice, 

onwended wyrda gesceaft weoruld under heofonum: 

her bid feoh lene, her bid freond lene, 

her bid mon leene, her bid meg lene; 

eal pis eorpan gesteal idel weorped! 106-110 


The repeated Awer finds an alliterative echo in the repeated her 
of the second passage, and Eala in eal. These framing passages 
are logically complementary, the simple lament for the past be- 
coming at the end a recognition that all must pass on this transi- 
tory earth. 

The structural details of the Wanderer confirm the outline 
suggested by a study of the development of the theme, but be- 
cause of the amount of detail which has had to be considered, it 
will not be redundant before concluding to outline the structure 
of the poem as it is here conceived. First, it should be noted that 
the accepted title is misleading without a subtitle to indicate 
that the actual subject of the poem is the philosophical contrast 
between temporal mutability and the ineluctable grace of God. 
This theme is set forth in the introduction; the first part of it is 
illustrated in the sufferings of the wanderer; the full theme is 
developed in the bridge passage; the theme of mutability is again 


3 Bartlett, op. cit., p. 23. 
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illustrated in the lament of the wiseman; then the concluding 
lines recur to the full theme. The whole structure may be 
visualized in outline form, with some of the significant structural 
details noted: 


A; (1-5) Introduction are gebided, parallel in structure with conclusion 
(Theme) 
[x: (6-7) Formula introducing wanderer’s monologue cwed] 


| ¢;(8-11a) narrative, sceolde 
| a,(8-29a) first person; d (11b-18b) exposition, wat 


Wanderer’s Monologue} \c2(19-29a) narrative, sceolde 

(The helplessness of | | e:(29b-36) balanced structure 

B,(1-62a) man) {b(29b-57) imper- 4f (37-48) straight narrative 
sonal e2(49-57) balanced structure 


| 
| a2(58-62a) first person, linked with xe, geondpence 


{ - . ° . 
| gi1(62b-65a) introduction, middangeard dreosep 


Bridge | (i (65b- 69) Wita sceal 
A2(62b-87) Passage 4 h(65b-84) body {i:(70-72) Beorn sceal gebidan 


(Theme) | j (73-84) Ongietan sceal gleaw haele 


| g2(85-87) conclusion, YAde swa pisne eardgeard, alda Scyp- 
pend 

[x.(88-91) Formula introducing wiseman’s monologue, linked with B,, geond- 
penced, acwid) 

Wiseman’s {k,(91-96) introductory lament, Hwer, Eala 
B.(91-110) Monologue {1 (97-105) description of ruin 

(The passing of | k2(106-110) concluding lament, Her, eal 

all man’s joys) 
[x3(111) Formula concluding wiseman’s monologue, cw@d] 
A;(112-115) (Theme) Conclusion, parallel in construction with introduction, are 
seced 


These are, of course, but the bare bones of the poem. A study 
such as this cannot deal with the poem’s quality, with what it is 
in the Wanderer that evokes an imaginative response. On the 
other hand, there is no strength in poetry which has no logical 
and structural “backbone,” and it is this preserving quality 
which has been denied too often to Old English poetry by those 
critics who have not particularly looked for poetry in their re- 
searches. That the Wanderer may be shown to be structurally 
articulate does not mean necessarily that it is a great poem, but 
to show this is at least to obviate the need for that patronizing 
approval which sees in the Wanderer some gleams only of 
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barbaric interest, lost in the dull robes of unimaginative piety. 
What the poem means apart from its complexity of structure 
and unified clarity of thought may safely be left to those who 


have responded to its power. 
Lt. BERNARD F. Hupr£ 


U.S. Army 
(On leave from New York University) 


‘ 




















OLD NORSE PHONOLOGICAL NOTES 


I. THE ADVERBIAL COMPARATIVE FORM MINNR 


The form minnr cannot be phonetically correct: PGme 
*minniz (Goth. mins) >PN *minnizr>*minnke>*minn >OSwed. 
min. The R of the comparative suffix -ix was assimilated to the 
preceding n, just as in the corresponding form of the adjective 
Goth. minn-iza=PN *minnike>*minnri>minni. The com- 
parative suffix -r in the adverbial form minnur must therefore 
represent a secondary development in conformity with the 
regular adverbial r-suffix of anomalous adverbs whose positive 
stem was different from that of the comparative (cf. gjarna: held-r, 
tlla:ver-r, mjok: mei-r, hence litt: minn-r instead of *minn). Most 
probably the initial point of contact for the analogy was fur- 
nished by the example of meir ‘more,’ with a sense opposite to that 
of *minn ‘less.’ 

On the other hand, although the -r of the comparative suffix 
was regularly restored after mm in adjectives, this did not occur 
in the adjectival form minni (i.e., *minn-ri parallel to the ad- 
verbial form minn-r), because the restoration of the -r in the 
comparative form of adjectives was due to the restoration of the 
-r in the positive form (cf. grunur:grynnri), and there was no 
positive form *minn-r (hence the phonetically correct compara- 
tive form minni). 

II. THE IRREGULAR DECLENSION OF KYR:SYR, WHEN USED 
AS NICKNAMES FOR MEN 

In the following table the irregular declensional forms are 

enclosed in brackets: 


Nom. k$r sor 

Gen. kor s$r [s$rs:s$rar:strar] 
Dat. ku [kor] su [sfr] 

Acc. ku [kr] sui [sfr] 


The irregular forms are undoubtedly due to the fact that 
these fem. substantatives, when applied to males, were re-formed 
according to the pattern of masc. substantives. The differentia- 
tion between the fem. and the masc. forms undoubtedly had its 
point of departure in the gen. form sfr. The nom. forms, kyr: sr, 
with the ending -r, were in conformity with a masc. type (cf. 
T$r:bfr) and therefore remained unchanged. On the other hand, 
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the gen. forms kfr:sfr added -r directly to the stem, which was 
not in accord with any masc. declension. The masc. strong de- 
clensions always added either -s(s) or -ar as the gen. sing. ending 
(cf. T$s(s):b§ar>bjér). Therefore, to the gen. sing. form sfr, 
when applied to males, were added the masc. gen. sing. endings 
-s and -ar! (sfr-s:sfr-ar, and str-ar with u% from the dat.-acc. 
form si). Since the new masc. gen. forms? sfr-s:sfr-ar preserved 
the original fem. form sfr plus the masc. endings, the old gen. 
form sfr became felt as the stem of the word. From this new 
stem kfr:svr the dat.-acc. forms ka: sti were re-formed to kor: sfr, 
which forms were in keeping with the masc. long-stem 7-de- 
clension, where the radical vowel suffered i-umlaut and the 
dative ending was lacking (cf. gest, dat.-acc. sing.). 

For a similar re-forming of a fem. consonantal stem after the 
pattern of a masc. declension, due to the usage of the substantive 
as a masc. proper name, compare tenn, but Hildi-tannr, -tadr, 


-tanns, -tanni, -tann. 


III. THE ADVERBIAL FORM LIT(T) 


There can hardly be any doubt that the form /éti represents 
the root /it-, as in Goth. /eit(-a), plus the -¢ of the neut. acc. ad- 
jectival ending, as Noreen suggests.’ For if the form /étt repre- 
sents a contraction from the adjectival form Jétet, how is this 
contraction to be explained? And if it occurred, why was it 
restricted to the adverbial form? 

On the other hand, Noreen does not state whether he be- 
lieves the form /it to represent the root form (as in Goth. 
leit-a) or the simplification of the gemination -é in /itt. Larsson‘ 
lists /ftt twice, and /ft once—which furnishes no satisfactory 


1 The ending -ar is also fem., but it must here be considered masc., other- 
wise it would not have been added to the fem. gen. form s#r. 

? Cf. the gen. sing. forms -fdtar:-féts in nicknames. The form féts does not 
occur as an independent word and may be explained in compounds (cf. Uxa-féts) 
as due to analogy with the a-stems, in which the gen. sing. often ended in either 
-s or -ar (cf. the u-stems, used as proper names, Arn-vidr,-vids; Qrn,Arns; 
ONorw. Biorn, Biorns). 

3Cf. Noreen, Aisl. Grm.4, §160, Anm.: “‘Dagegen ist das adv. lit(t) ‘ein 
wenig’ kaum aus dem ntr. /f/et kleines entstanden, sondern entspricht wol dem 


” 


genau gleichwertigen got. adv. leita.... 
‘ Cf. Ludwig Larsson, Ordférrddet i de alsta islinska handskrifterna (Lund, 
1891), p. 205b. 
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factual evidence as to the priority of the two forms. But it 
seems safest to assume that the form /ét represents the primary 
formation without the adjectival ending (cf. mjok, vel, etc.) and 
lit-t the secondary formation with the ending -t, and for the 
following reasons. 

(1) We have no evidence that after a long accented vowel 
the gemination ¢ in final position was elsewhere simplified (cf. 
litt, vitt, never *tt, *vit). In the type fét(t) the gemination -tt 
was not simplified, since the form fé¢ with single -t was primary. 
If the gemination -# in /étt# was simplified (>/Jét), this could be 
due only to proportional analogy with the type /étt: fat. But the 
example of ¢itt, vftt, etc., disproves this hypothesis, otherwise we 
should have expected likewise the forms *#it:*vft parallel to lé# 
with simplification of the gemination -it. 

(2) A primary adverbial form /iét ‘little’ is on a level with the 
adverbial form mjok ‘very, much,’ insofar as neither form had 
an adverbial suffix. Since the adjectival forms /it-ell, lit-et and 
mik-ell, mik-et were parallel in formation, it is reasonable to 
assume that the corresponding adverbial forms influenced each 
other, insofar as the stem form /é was preserved without ending, 
parallel to mjok without ending. A contributing factor to this 
end could have been the semantic element involved, viz., the 
opposite senses ‘little’:‘much.’ Later, the adjectival ending -t 
was added to the root form /ét (>/#it) according to the regular 
pattern of adverbial adjectives. That this -¢ was not likewise 
added to mjok was no doubt due to the fact that the broken 
vowel jo in mjok (<*meku) disturbed the association between 
the adverbial and the adjectival form (cf. mjok:miket, but 
lit-t:litet). 


IV. THE DEVELOPMENT OF *LPR:*LLR>LLR 
Noreen’ assumes the following development: */br>*lpbr 


>llr, inasmuch as R after dentals was shifted to r (which could 
not be assimilated to /) before the time of the assimilation of 


® Cf. Noreen‘, §277, 4 a: “Nach JJ steht fast ausnahmslos 7, was sehr wol 
lautgesetzlich sein kann in den fallen, wo JJ aus /) . . . entstanden ist, z.b. hollr 
hold... ; denn in dieser stellung ging R . . . sehr friih in r iiber, welches nicht 
assimiliert wird. Aber sonst muss //r auf analogiebildung (statt des sehr seltenen 
ll) beruhen, z.b. 3. sg. pris. fellr zu falla fallen, allr, gen. pl. allra (No. Hom. 1 
mal alla), gen. sg. f. allrar (St. Hom. PldcitGsdrépa und Nom. Hom. je 1 mal 
aller) ....” 
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*/b>Il (cf. *holbar>*holbr>*holbr>hollr); but original *U+R 
>/l (cf. *allar>*allr>*all), with restoration of -r (<-r) after 
the pattern of the */p-type (i.e., *all replaced by allr after the 
pattern of hollr). 

That -rx was assimilated to / after original // is supported not 
only by the occurrence of the rare forms alla: allar (for allra: all- 
rar), mentioned by Noreen (ibid.), but also by the fact that 
after / preceded by a consonant other than /, the -r was assimi- 
lated to / (cf. *jarlar>*jarlr>*jarll>jarl, *foglar>*foglr 
> *fogll>fogl). The first / in *allrx could not have had any differ- 
ent effect upon the second / from that exerted by the sonants 
rand g upon / in *jarlr:*foglr. 

A contributing factor in favor of the restoration of -r after 
original // (*all><allr in conformity with hollr<*holbr) may have 
been the tendency to differentiate an original JJ from 1/<*lr. 
The assimilation */r>ZJ/l occurred: (1) regularly after a long ac- 
cented vowel (cf. *heilar>*heilr>heill), and (2) occasionally 
after a short accented vowel® (cf. *galir>*gelr>gell from gala 
‘to sing’). 

(1) If the -r, e.g., in éllr (<*illr* <illar) had not been re- 
stored (*él/), the form *é//, nom. masc. sing., could have led to a 
single / in the other forms of the paradigm where r did not follow 
1 as the result of vowel apocope; i.e., *éll:*ils:*ilum, etc., 
after the pattern of heill:heils:heilum, etc. The restoration of 
the -r in *éll> llr removed all possibility of confusion between 
double / and single / in the other forms of the paradigm (l/r: lls, 
but Aeill: heils). 

(2) If the -r, e.g., in fellr ‘falls,’ inf. falla, had not been re- 
stored (*fell), the form *fell could have led to *fel ‘I fall’: *fala 
inf., etc., after the pattern of gell: gel: gala. Note gell: gala, but 
always gellr:gjalla. Whether the // in gell represents an earlier 
*lr or */p,’ the restoration of the r-ending in *gell>gellr served 


6 This represents the current view (cf. Noreen‘, §277, 2 b, and literature there 
cited). But in the 3rd. pers. sing. ind. of verbal forms it is possible that the -/l 
was derived not from */R, but from */p with the original b-ending of the 3rd. 
pers. sing. (cf. Goth. nim-ip); i.e., *galib>*gelb>gell, 2nd. pers. sing. *galiR 

>*eelR>gell. See H. Pipping, Inledning till studiet av de nordiska spraékens 
ljudldéra (Helsingfors, 1922), §§62, b; 65, b. Pipping’s hypothesis, however, is 


hardly tenable in that the radical vowel e in gell, if phonetically correct, can be 
explained as due only to the /R-umlaut of a after a short syllable (cf. X, below). 


” If gell is derived from *gelp, a secondary -r was not added, for *gelbr would 


have yielded *gellr=gellr from gjalla. 
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to differentiate the original // of the stem (gjalla) from the single 
l of the stem in gell: gala. 

This tendency to differentiate original JJ from I/<*lr re- 
sulted in the restoration of the r-ending and therefore must be 
considered as a contributing factor in favor of the restoration of 
the r-ending after the pattern of phonetically correct -r (hollr 
<*holbr), as assumed by Noreen. There are apparently then 
two factors involved in the restoration of -r after original //: (1) 
analogy (*all>allr after the pattern of hollr<*holbr), and (2) 
differentiation® (*fell>/fellr: falla as differentiated from gell: gala, 
etc.). 

V. LEVELING OF THE GI-, KI-UMLAUT OF A IN 
THE SUBSTANTIVE AN-STEMS 

The gi-, ki-umlaut of a>e occurs only in the nom. sing. masc. 
form (cf. OE draca:ON dreki). In certain substantives, however, 
this e has been displaced by the original vowel a through leveling 
in the paradigm (cf. *dregi>dragi after the pattern of the 
oblique form draga of the other cases in the sing. paradigm). 

So far as I have been able to determine, no cause other than 
leveling in the paradigm has ever been assumed as the reason 
for this displacement. But if leveling was the only cause for this 
displacement, then how are we to explain the reason for the re- 
striction of the leveling to certain substantives but not to others? 
There must have been some influence aside from leveling to 
cause the discrepancy between, e.g., dragi and dreki. 

It is reasonable to assume that the tendency to leveling was 
enhanced by association with the derivative forms of the an- 
stem. The fact that the form dreki (with umlaut) was a loan 
word (cf. Lat. draco, OE draca) and therefore had no native 
derivative root *drak- (*drak-i) may explain why the leveling 
did not here take place. On the other hand, dragi was derived 
from the same root as represented in the strong form drag (see 
below, A, 2), and it is not impossible that the @ in dragi was bor- 
rowed from drag, and therefore the a in dragi could have been 


§ Although the development of *//R>/l, */R>I/l was parallel to that of 
*nnR> nn, *nR>nn, differentiation between the double and the single consonant 
of the stem must have been a far less important factor in the restoration of -r 
after nn than after JJ, inasmuch as the nn <*nmR often remained alongside the 
later nnr with restored -r, whereas lJ <*iJR regularly appeared as llr (cf. *mannR 
>mann>mannr>madr, but *allR>*all>allr; *brennR>brenn> brennr > breobr, 


but *fellR>*fell>fellr). 
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due either to borrowing from its derivative form or to leveling 
in the paradigm, or to both processes. Occasionally leveling took 
place even when the an-stem had no existing derivative form,® 
but the following material’® shows that leveling always took 
place whenever the derivative forms of the an-stem existed and 
that therefore the influence of the derivative forms may have 
contributed to the leveling. In the following lists I shall designate 
the derivative" form or forms, which may have been the decisive 
factor in the leveling. 
A. Simplex Forms 


(1) *Bregi> Bragi, the god of poetry: bragr™ ‘poetry.’ 


(2) *Dregi>dragi ‘a trail (of carts, horses, etc.)’: drag ‘a 
drag, trail’ (cf. draga ‘to drag’: drag-net ‘drag-net,’ drag-reip 
‘drag-rope,’ etc.). The phonetically correct form dregi occurs 
in the compound heim-dregi ‘a loiterer’ (alongside heim-dragt), 
which fact indicates that association between dregi and its deriv- 
ative forms drag:draga was not necessary for leveling to take 
place but only enhanced the tendency. 

(3) *Hengi>hangi ‘a hanged man’: hanga ‘to hang.’ 

(4) *Reki>raki ‘dampness’: rakr ‘damp.’ 

(5) *Vengi>vangi ‘cheek’: vangr® ‘field, meadow.’ On ac- 


* The only example which I have found of this type is agi (for *egi) ‘fear.’ 
This root *ag- does not occur in any other ON word which could have furnished 
an analogy in favor of the leveling of e>a (cf. *Agil-aR>Egill). 

10 As far as I have been able to determine, dreki is the only example of the 
masc. an-stems with radical vowel a which did not suffer leveling, therefore no 
separate category is necessary for this type. If the umlauted form as well as the 
form without umlaut is preserved, both forms are treated under the same cate- 
gory (cf. dregi:dragi, A, 2). 

11 Wherever the root of the weak form exists both in the corresponding 
strong form of the substantive and in the corresponding verb, it is not always 
possible to determine from which the an-stem was derived. The lists given are 
no doubt incomplete. 

12 The words Bragi and bragr ‘poetry’ are probably not etymologically re- 
lated (cf. Sijmons-Gering, Die Lieder der Edda, 1, p. 209), but they were un- 
doubtedly associated with each other, as is clear from Snorre’s statement 
(Gylfaginning, ch. XXVI): “Bragi heitir einn, . . . hann kann mest af sk4ldskap 
ok af honom er bragr kallatr sk4ldskapr, ... . 

The appellative bragi ‘warrior’ (cf. OE brego) may have been derived from 
the root brag- in brag-r ‘excellent person, hero.’ 

13 Cf. S. Feist, Etym. Wtb. der got. Sprache® (1936), p. 540, sub *waggareis 
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count of the semantic divergence between the two words 
(vangi:vangr) it is not certain that there existed any asso- 
ciation between them. On the other hand, the phonetically 
correct form *vengi would have been identical with the nom. 
sing. form vengi (<*wangja), neut. ja-stem, ‘pillow (for the 
cheek), bolster.’ Here differentiation between the two words in 
the nom. sing. form may have been a contributing factor in the 
leveling of *vengi>vangi. The two words were used synony- 
mously in the compound punn-vangi,-vengi ‘temple, Schlife,’ but 
they retained their original declensions. 


B. Forms Restricted to Compounds 


(1) The suffix *-degi>-dagi (as in bar-, ein-, mdl-, skil-dagi): 
dagr ‘day’ (cf. Bragi:bragr, dragi: drag, A, 1, 2, above). 

(2) *Fé-legi >fé-lagi ‘companion’: fé-lag ‘companionship.’ 

Here it is perhaps clearer than in the other examples that the 
weak form (*fé-legi) is derived directly from the corresponding 
strong form (fé-lag) rather than from the same root as repre- 
sented in the strong form (cf. drag-a ‘to draw’: drag ‘trail’: 
drag-i ‘a drag, trail’). The a in fé-lagi could have been borrowed 
from /é-lag, even if the tendency to leveling in the paradigm had 
not existed.’ 

It is therefore clear that association with the derivative 
forms must have been a factor in the leveling process of the 
gi-, ki-umlaut of a>e in the nom. sing. of masc. an-substantives. 
The parallel leveling in the weak adjectival form supports this 
hypothesis. Here leveling always took place, because the strong 
and the weak forms belong together in the adjectival paradigm 
(cf. vakr ‘awake’: vaki; spakr ‘wise’: spaki; never *veki:*spekt). 
The a in vaki:spaki could have been borrowed from the strong 





and waggs, both derived from the root *yank- ‘crooked’; also Falk-Torp, Norw.- 
Dén. etym. Wtb., pp. 1350-1351, sub Vang and Vange. 

14 This restriction is necessary because if the an-stem occurred as a simplex, 
the simplex form could have been preserved in the compound (cf. dregi: heim- 
dregi, A, 2). 

1 Both Noreen‘ (§73, Anm.) and Iversen (Norroen Grammatikk?, §15, 
Anm. 2) explain the a in félagi as due solely to leveling in the paradigm. But com- 
pare the retention of the original vowel a of the root */ag-, instead of the pho- 
netically correct umlauted vowel e, in lag-ning ‘laying, addition’: lag-inn ‘skill- 
ful,’ in which latter case leveling in the paradigm can hardly be assumed in view 
of dreginn, sleginn, etc, 
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forms of the paradigm as well as from the oblique forms vaka": 
spaka of the weak paradigm. The only difference between the 
adjectival and the substantive type is that the weak substantive 
does not belong to the same grammatical paradigm as does its 
derivative strong form (cf. dragi:drag, but raki:rakr, adj.). But 
there is no clear line of demarkation between a weak adjective 
and a weak substantive (spakr ‘wise’: spaki=adj.-subst. ‘the 
wise {man]’; rakr ‘damp’: raki=adj.-subst. ‘the damp [person 
or thing]’ or ‘dampness’; bragr ‘poetry’: Bragi'!’=‘the one who 
makes poetry, poet’; drag ‘trail’: dragi’=‘that which trails,’ 
etc.). 
VI. THE LEVELING OF THE SUFFIX -V IN THE NOMINATIVE 
SINGULAR FORM OF THE WON-STEMS 

The v of the suffix syllable -*wdn in the nom. sing. form usu- 
ally disappeared through leveling in favor of the oblique forms 
where v disappeared before u, resulting in the loss of w-umlaut 
in conformity with the pure dn-stems (cf. *gatwa>*gotwa re- 
placed by gata according to the proportion saga: segu: : gata: gotu). 

Wherever this leveling did not occur, we may assume that 
there was some influence at hand which prevented it. I have 
found only three wdén-stems which belong to this category;'* 
namely (1) Reskva, name of a goddess, (2) velva ‘seeress,’ and 
(3) slengva ‘a sling.’ 

(1) Reskva represents the substantivized weak form of the 
adjective reskr and therefore did not suffer leveling’? (cf. 
roskvi:roskva ‘the valiant man, woman’). 


16 With vaki compare vakinn ‘awake’ over against taka: tekinn. 

17 With bragr: Bragi, drag: dragi compare Stigr, stigi:stiga. The i in stiga is, 
according to the current view, due to leveling in favor of the radical vowel 7 in 
the nom. form stigi (i.e., stigi: stega>stiga). But leveling of the radical vowels 

vas otherwise usually in favor of the oblique forms (cf. *klifi>klefi: klefa), as 

s the case with the radical vowels e:a. We may assume therefore that the 


leveling in favor of the nom. form (stigi:stiga) was due to the influence of the i 
in the corresponding strong form stigr: stig-inn, past part. of stiga, etc. 

18 The examples are arranged in this order because the forms Reskva and 
instead of *Raska, *vala) may both be explained as substantivized adjec- 
tives. The loan word frii(va) ‘lady’ has been omitted because the v here is due to 
foreign influence (cf. OS fria:OHG frouwa). 

19 Leveling in the nom. fem. sing. form of the weak adjectival wa/wé-stems 


never took place. 
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(2) Velva ‘seeress.’ If velva is derived from velr® ‘staff’? and 
literally means ‘die Stabtrigerin,’ then the phonetically correct 
form velva (instead of *vala) may be explained as a substantivized 
adjective parallel to Reskva. 

(3) Slengva ‘sling.’ The retention of the v here is obviously 
due to association with the derivative verb slengva ‘to sling’ 
(cf. slengvir ‘a slinger’). 

VII. THE RETENTION OF V BEFORE 0 

Although v disappeared before 6, it was retained before ¢ 
(cf. *wormr>ormr, *wip>dp, but velr, kvgdum). This dis- 
crepancy remains to be explained, since both é and @ represent 
rounded vowels. The vowel @ was the result of the u-umlaut of é 
and therefore represented a labialized @ with a vowel timbre 
between d and 6 (i.e., probably an open d”'). Since @ could be 
further labialized to 6 through combined umlaut (cf. sveppum 
>soppum, kvgdum>kédum), we may assume that labialized 
@ (<4) still preserved an a-timbre, which was not present in Jd. 
This hypothesis is supported by the fact that the character d 
was regularly substituted (after 1250) for ¢ (cf. réd:rdd, kvé- 
Oum:kvddum), but never for 6 (cf. k6dum, but never *kddum); 
hence it may be assumed that both @ and its phonetic equivalent 
a had not entirely lost the a-timbre of original @. If the middle 
stage of labialization (¢) between @ and 6 preserved an a-tim- 
bre, then this can explain the retention of v before ¢, for v was 
always retained before d (cf. var:vérum, but *vérum>érum). 

VIII. THE PRETERIT SINGULAR FORMS BARG:SVALG 

In all our ON grammars the forms barg:svalg are left without 
comment. Therefore it may be assumed that according to the 
current view these forms are phonetically correct. But the pho- 
netically correct forms must have been *bar (<*barh<*barg) 
:*sval (<*svalh< *svalg), for after the liquids r,/ the g must have 
represented a spirant. If the phonetically correct forms *bar 
:*sval had been preserved, the plur. forms burgum: sulgum would 


20 Miillenhoff’s derivation (ZfdA., Vol. v, p. 42). For a discussion of this 
derivation see Sijmons-Gering, op. cil., I, p. 28. 

a O may have represented a low d, as in Eng. saw (cf. Heusler, Aisl. Ele- 
mentarb’., §31); cf. the later shift of ¢:d4 to au in OWest Norw. and in Mod. 


Icel., as in b6dum>baudum, mdgr>maugr. 
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have been displaced by *hérum™:sélum after the pattern of the 
fourth ablaut class with single r:/ of the root (cf. *felhan>fela, 
*falh>fal:félum in place of *fulgum after the pattern of séela, 
stal: stélum). To prevent this “‘entgleisung”’ of the preterit forms 
original *bar:*sval were re-formed to barg: svalg with -g borrowed 
from the plur. forms bur-g-um:sul-g-um in keeping with the 
third ablaut class with uniform* spirant throughout the verbal 
system (cf. bjarga, barg: burgum, borginn with verda, vard:urdum, 
ordinn; svelga, svalg:sulgum, solginn with skjalfa, skalf:skulfum, 
skolfinn). 

Parallel to the preterit sing. forms barg: svalg are the impera- 
tive sing. forms bjarg:svelg. The phonetically correct forms of 
the imperative must have been *ber (<*berh<*berg):*svel 
(<*svelh <*svelg), which were re-formed with -g after the pattern 
of bjarga:svelga. Both the imperative sing. and the preterit sing. 
forms (djarg:barg, svelg:svalg) were in keeping with the third 
ablaut class with final spirant (cf. bjarg:barg with verd:varo; 
svelg:svalg with skjalf:skalf). Heusler ($346) correctly explains 
the imperative sing. form bjarg as an analogical formation after 
the pattern of bjarga but makes no reference to the preterit 
sing. form barg, which must likewise represent a secondary for- 


mation, and for the same reason as does djarg. 


IX. DID THE U-UMLAUT TAKE PLACE BEFORE OR AFTER THE 
SHIFT OF Z>R? 

The oldest stages of the u-umlaut took place in the prehis- 
toric era, when the w of the end syllable disappeared, first after 
a long syllable (cf. *Jandu>*lendu>Iend) and later after a short 
syllable (cf. *lagu>*logu>log). The evidence seems to indicate 
that this w-umlaut could not have been operative until after the 
shift of z>r, inasmuch as, wherever the combination -*zu oc- 
curred after an accented vowel™ capable of w-umlaut, the r- 
umlaut took place (cf. the nom.-acc. neut. forms *fazu>*fdru 
Ss * 


>*feru>fer, *glasu>*glaru>*gleru>*gler); otherwise we 


22 Note that the forms *har:*h¢rum would have been identical with 
bar: hérum from bera 

*% The “entgleisung” occurred in *falh>fal:félum in place of *fulgum, be- 
cause g (<*h) did not occur throughout the verbal system but was restricted to 
the preterit plural and to the past participle according to Verner’s Law. 

24 After an unaccented vowel the R-umlaut did not take place (cf. *wdRun 


/ 


>véru, Noreen*, § 


2); the substantive verb was atonic in character. 
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should have expected the u-umlaut™ (cf. *fazu>*fozu>*foru 
>*fér, *glacu>*glozu>*gloru>*gler, parallel to *landu> *lon- 
du>lond, *lagu>*legu>leg). That the forms */ér:*glor ever 
occurred and were later leveled out in favor of the sing. forms 
fer: gler is not likely in view of the proportion land:lend, lag:leg. 
We may conclude therefore that the u-umlaut in lend:log did 
not occur until after the shift of z>r, which must therefore 
have taken place before the 8th century, the time of the oldest 
u-umlaut (cf. Noreen‘, §80, 1). 


X. HEUSLER’S CONFUSION AS TO THE NATURE OF THE 
ITR-UMLAUT 

The zr-umlaut is supposed to represent a combined umlaut 
which exerted a palatalizing influence upon the radical vowel, 
where neither the z-umlaut nor the r-umlaut could have alone 
been operative. Such conditions exist where the end syllable -r 
occurs after a short stem ending in a consonant, for after a short 
stem the 7 was regularly apocopated before the time of the 
i-umlaut and the r-umlaut could not operate because of the 
intervening consonant (cf. *durir>dyrr, *batir>betr). Heusler’, 
however, includes (§62) in this category the form mer, obvi- 
ously because palatalization of the radical vowel occurred after 
a short stem with apocope of the 7. But the types mer and beir 
belong to two different categories in that after the apocope of 7 
the rx immediately followed the radical vowel in mer (cf. *mawir 
>*mar* [=ODan. mdr] >*mer>mer), but not in ber (cf. 
*batir>betr). Therefore the @ in mer represents simply the r- 
umlaut of secondary dé and not the ir-umlaut of the original d 
with compensative lengthening, as Heusler assumes. 

Heusler’s confusion as to the nature of the irx-umlaut is 


% That the R-umlaut did not occur before dd<*zd, nn<*zn (cf. Goth. 
razda, razna>ON redd, rann) indicates—despite Heusler* (§146)—that *zd, *zn 
were directly assimilated to dd, nn without the intermediate stage of *rd, 
*Rn (cf. *razdu>*raddu>*reddu>redd with *kazu>*kaRu>*keRu>ker); cf. 
Noreen‘, §224, Anm. 2; Pipping, §65, g, h. Pipping’s discussion of the chronology 
of z > R (§65) does not include the type *-azu, where the lack of u-umlaut and the 
presence of R-umlaut may serve as a terminus a quo for the shift of z>R. 

26 Heusler gives this intermediate form as *mawr, which he postulates in 
order to show that 7R-umlaut occurred. But the form *mewr is obviously incor- 
rect in that the combination awi was regularly contracted to @ (cf. *strawidé 
>strdda) before palatalization could occur (cf. ODan. mdr without R-umlaut). 
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further illustrated by his reference ($245) to the gen. sing., 
nom.-acc. plur. forms kfr, sr, er as having “either 7- or ir- 
umlaut.’*’? Because of the fact that the end syllable in these 
forms was -ir (*kii-ir>k*fr, etc.) Heusler concludes that the 
palatalization of the radical vowel could have been produced by 
the 7r-umlaut as well as by the 7-umlaut. This conclusion denies 
the very nature of the ir-umlaut in that this took place under 
conditions in which the i-umlaut was not possible. That the 
palatalization of the radical vowels in the forms in question was 
due solely to 7-umlaut is proved by the fact that wherever the 
R in -ir did not directly follow the radical vowel due to apocope 
and therefore could not cause r-umlaut, the radical vowel regu- 
larly underwent i-umlaut (cf. *markir>merkr, gen. sing., 
nom.-acc. plur. of merk). If Heusler is right in assuming ir- 
umlaut wherever -irx directly followed the radical vowel, then 
we may have either 7- or 7r-umlaut in the type *air>e@ir>eir, 
*gaiRaR > *gwirR>geirr. But here the diphthong ai had already 
suffered tautosyllabic i-umlaut of a, irrespective of the palataliz- 
ing influence of the following r (cf. *stainar>*steinn > steinn). 

It is clear that Heusler’s confusion regarding the nature of the 
1R-umlaut is confined to stems ending in a vowel. But here only 
k-umlaut or 7-umlaut is possible: (1) r-umlaut wherever through 
contraction the 7 was lost before the time of the 7-umlaut (cf. 
*mawir>*madr>*mer> mer), or (2) i-umlaut, which took place 
before the time of the apocope (cf. *ki-ir>*kj-ir>*kpr*>kfr). 

For a clear differentiation between the 7r-umlaut on the one 
hand, and the 7- or the r-umlaut on the other, it is necessary to 
assume that the irx-umlaut operated under conditions where 
neither the i7-umlaut nor the r-umlaut was alone possible, as is 
assumed by Kock in the short stems ending in a consonant, such 
as *batir> beir, etc. 

ALBERT MOREY STURTEVANT 

University of Kansas 

27«¢ |» haben Gen. Sg., Nom. Akk. PI. auf -r (mit 7-oder 7R-umlaut).... ” 

28 We must differentiate then between the 7-umlaut in *k#-iR>*kj-iR> 


*kjR>kyr and the R-umlaut in *k#-R>*kjR>kGr, nom. sing. form. 














THE GENESIS OF BAYARD TAYLOR’S TRANS- 
LATION OF GOETHE’S FAUST 


In an autobiographical sketch written in April, 1863,! Tay- 
lor relates that his second-earliest memory was the news of the 
death of Goethe. Despite this assertion it is demonstrable that 
his knowledge of and interest in the life and works of Goethe 
experienced a late start and gradual growth. The record of his 
first stay in Germany exhibits but slight interest in Faust. He 
attended a performance of Mendelssohn’s Walpurgisnacht in 
1845? and was presented with a manuscript score of the work by 
the composer.’ The following passages from Taylor’s pen suggest 
that his initial interest in Faust probably arose from musical 
presentation.‘ “‘Goethe’s Walpurgisnacht shines doubly bright in 
his (Mendelssohn’s) musical setting, and where it is sung by a 
company of two or three hundred, accompanied by a full or- 


” 


chestra, nothing can be more grand and startling.” ‘Louis 
Spohr is well known in the United States through his marches; 
but his fame rests principally upon his two operas of Faust and 
The Crusaders. The first, taken from Goethe’s poem, is full of 
the wild, solemn and supernatural, and might be called the 
more perfect embodiment of Goethe’s fancies in a more expres- 
sive tongue.” 

In the spring of 1845 Taylor undertook a Harzreise because 
his “fancy had been running wild with Goethe’s witches.’ As- 
cending the famous mountain he informs his readers: ‘‘This is 
the way which Goethe brings Faust up the Brocken, and the 
scenery is graphically described in that part of thte poem.’’® On 
the same journey he visited Leipzig, passed “Auerback’s (sic) 
Cellar,’ recalled its connection with Goethe’s Faust, and simply 
“looked down the arched passage; not wishing to purchase any 

1 Cornell University Collection, Tay. 22, item 25, published Orion (Strodt- 
mann) 1.Bd. 6. Heft, Juni, 1863. 

2 Views Afoot (ed. 1872), p. 169. 8 Thid., p. 169 ff. 

4 New York Tribune, Nov. 28, 1846. 5 Views Afoot (ed. 1872), p. 173. 

6 Tbid., p. 188. The following copied from the travellers’ book in the Brocken- 
haus shows no mention of Faust: ‘4th May, 1845. J. Bayard Taylor, from 
Pennsylvania, U. S. of America, climbed the Brocken in a horrible snow storm, 
and after staying three hours was at last rewarded with an occasional view 
through the clouds.”’ Horatio S. White, Willard Fiske, New York, 1925, p. 292. 

7 Views Afoot (ed. 1850), p. 120. The edition of 1872 has the proper spelling. 
Taylor had learned in the interim. 
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wine, we could find no pretext for entering.’’® Such is the record 
of Taylor’s earliest interest in Faust. 

He probably became acquainted with Goethe’s masterpiece 
through direct contact in the winter of 1847-48. In September 
(1847) he wrote that he had recently come into possession of “‘all 
of Goethe and Schiller in fifteen magnificent German volumes.’’® 
The records at Cornell University disclose that Goethe’s works 
in two large volumes were acquired in New York in 1848.'° 
The acquisition of a second set of Goethe so soon after the first 
indicates an aroused interest in that author. An excerpt from a 
letter of January 2nd, 1848, is also indicative: “On Thursday 
I went to a fancy ball in the character of Goethe’s Faust.’”’ Ob- 
serve, not merely as Faust, but as Goethe’s Faust. Contemporary 
evidence seems to point to this winter as the time of inception 
of Taylor’s interest in Faust but there is nothing to indicate any 
fervor in this interest. A year and a half later another manifesta- 
tion shows progress in the intimacy of the translator’s relation 
to the poem. In Graham’s Magazine for June, 1849,” Taylor pub- 
lished a prose sketch called “Passages of Life in Germany—A 
Lonely Week”’ in which he elaborates on an incident already re- 
corded in Views Afoot.* The earlier record had displayed no in- 
timate knowledge of the poem. The present sketch reads in part: 
“This is the path by which Faust and Mephistophiles ascend the 
Brocken, and the storm which heralded my descent into it re- 
minded me of Goethe’s description 

The night with mist is thick and black; 
Hark, how the forests roar and crack! 

The hooting owls affrighted fly. 

Shivered fall the columns tall 

Of palaces of pine. 

See the uniting boughs entwine— 

The mighty trunks that bend and groan— 
The hard roots grating on the stone! 
Mingling confusedly and madly, all 

Over each other are heaped in the fall, 


8 Ibid. (ed. 1872), p. 197. 

® Marie Hansen Taylor and Horace Scudder, The Life and Letters of Bayard 
Taylor, Boston, 1884, p. 100. 

10 Tay. 33. Throughout this article “Tay.” refers to manuscript material 
in the Cornell University library. 

11 To Mary Agnew, Life and Letters, p. 109 f. 

12 xxxIVv, 373 ff. 13 P. 188 (ed. 1872). See also note 6, supra. 
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And round the crags, so wet and foul, 
The winds in fury hiss and how!! 


I quote this passage in full because it almost certainly represents 
the beginning of Taylor’s Faust translation. His decision to 
adhere most closely to the meters of the original and to imitate 
its feminine rime in his magnum opus caused him to recast this 
passage almost in its entirety, but that he continued to take cog- 
nizance of it is attested to by a comparison of the second line of 
the above with the corresponding line in the version of 1870: 


Hark how the forests grind and crack! (1, 3941) 


This initial translation is not merely a proclamation of Tay- 
lor’s interest in Faust at this early date. Taken together with the 
opening statement in the preface of his complete translation of 
the First Part published in 1870, viz: “It is nearly twenty years 
since I first determined to attempt the translation of Fayst, in 
the original metres,’ it is evidence that the rendering 9 
few lines was not the result of a passing whim, but rathegzgee 
festation of a growing interest in Goethe’s masterpiece*® La tso 
establishes some factual basis for Taylor’s statement jusgy- pted 
which some critics have been inclined to take cum grano salis..'* 





14 Mrs. Juliana Haskell in her investigation Bayard Taylor’s Translation of 
Goethe’s Faust (New York, 1908) found no earlier specimen than the Soldier’s 
Song printed in the Knickerbocker for March, 1859 (p. 277). See op. cil., p. 16 and 
note. 

6 P. TTI, edition of 1882. 

16 Cf. Haskell, p. 15, especially the statement: ‘But it can be shown that 
Taylor’s interest in Goethe synchronizes with the advent of Marie Hansen into 
his life.” And: “We have no records in the Life and Letters that he read them 
(Goethe’s works) before 1857, the year of his marriage.” 

Of course Life and Letters does not contain all the available information, but 
even in that work there is some evidence. What more direct testimony could one 
ask than the following from a letter to R. H. Stoddard, Aug. 10, 1854 (Life and 
Letters, p. 278): “I have just thought of a couplet of Goethe’s which please make 
note of: 

Gray and hoar is all Theory 

Forever green Life’s golden tree.” 
Likewise in Taylor’s Eldorado (1850) occurs evidence that he is familiar with 
another of Goethe’s works. Describing the beauty of the country around Jalapa, 
Mexico, he records: “ ‘Himmlisch Luft!’ exclaimed the enraptured German 
quoting Goetz von Berlichingen” (Eldorado, 11, 190). In face of this evidence there 
can be no doubt that Taylor had been reading Goethe and that this reading had 
made a deep impression on his very retentive memory. 
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Further, but post facto, testimony as to the early conception of 
the Faust project is found in a conversation with Professor W. T. 
Hewett in 1877, where Taylor made the following disclosures: 
‘When I was a young man there was a certain piece of work 
which I wished to achieve before I was thirty, and I could see 
nothing in my life beyond that date. I believed that my life 
would come to an end at that time. But as the time approached 
I gradually conceived the plan of translating Faust.’ 

There are no concrete indications that Taylor’s plan made 
any actual progress between the early fifties and the entry of 
Marie Hansen into his life. But this is not surprising for between 
1850 and October 27, 1857, the date of his wedding, he spent 
about one half of his time in travel to the most remote corners 
of the globe. Mexico, Africa, the lands of the Saracens, China, 
India, Japan, and the Arctic regions of Norway and Sweden de- 
tracted his attention from Faust. Mrs. Haskell is undoubtedly 
correct in her general opinion'* that Taylor’s union with Marie 
Hansen did much to stimulate her husband’s study ‘“‘of Goethe 
in general and Faust in particular,” and in finding it “distinctly 
symbolic that the German text on which Taylor based his 
Faust was one of his wedding gifts.’’'* The marriage tended not 
only to check somewhat Taylor’s interminable wanderings and 
lead him, in the words of J. G. Whittier,’® “‘into the closest pos- 
sible association with the culture and sentiment, the intellect 
and heart of the Germany of Goethe, by bringing under his roof- 
tree at Cedarcroft an estimable countrywoman of Charlotte and 
Margaret, Natalie and Dorothea,” but it also tended to render 
more frequent and prolonged the visits which brought him under 
the roof-tree of Mrs. Taylor and her relatives, and to the land 
of Goethe in general. 

The publication of the Soldier’s Song in 1859*° denotes a step 
in the progress of the translation, for its first form is, except for 
the changing of two words, identical with the final rendering. 
Shortly after the death of the young son of Mr. and Mrs. R. H. 
Stoddard in December, 1861, Taylor composed a poem called 
Euphorion to which he prefixed a translation of twelve lines 
from the Euphorion scene in Faust. Although these verses 


17 Albert H. Smyth, Bayard Taylor, New York, 1896, p. 291 f. 
18 Haskell, p. 15 f. 19 Life and Letters, p. 544. 


20 See note 14, supra. 21 y1, 9723 ff. 
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follow the original rather closely, they underwent considerable 
revision before being accepted into the completed rendition. 
The Soldier’s Song and these lines from the Euphorion scene as 
well as a translation of Goethe’s The Shepherd’s Lament appeared 
in The Poet’s Journal in 1862. In January of the following year 
Taylor wrote from St. Petersburg, where he was American 
Chargé d’ Affaires, to Mrs. R. H. Stoddard™: “Strodtman (sic) 
has written me for a copy” (evidently of the Poet’s Journal re- 
cently published). He then proceeds: ‘“‘Strodtman has written 
me a long and interesting letter and sent me his poems. He 
greatly admires my little translation from Goethe, and wants 
me to undertake an Anthology which I should like to do. If I 
stay here I shall have time for it.’’ The translation referred to 
must have been one of those in the Poet’s Journal, a copy of 
which had probably gotten to Adolph Strodtmann in the ad- 
vance sheets or in manuscript. Most probably it was the frag- 
ment prefixed to the Euphorion. What would be more natural 
than to relate to the mother of the child commemorated in that 
poem the German poet’s praise of the introductory lines? It 
would be vain to emphasize this incident but for the fact that 
Strodtmann’s approval and encouragement seem to have incited 
Taylor to new interest in his Faust translation. 

Professor Smyth writes of Taylor:* “The phrase ‘cosmical 
experience,’ so often on his lips, was the expression of his eager 
joy in progress, and of the delight he felt as he wheeled into a new 
orbit, in exploring new lands, or encountering new lives.” Truly, 
a Faustian strain in his own nature, which his wife has desig- 
nated as “his thirst for knowledge” which “‘had driven him forth 
into the world, and was giving place (1864) in his mind to a 
higher intellectual aspiration,’ was not the least of the causes 
which determined Taylor for Goethe’s poem. Shortly after indit- 
ing the last-mentioned epistle he wrote of his life in St. Peters- 
burg:% “I have always wanted to know this sort of thing as a 
part of my cosmical experience.” Immediately after his return 
to America in the fall of 1863 “the carried forward the work, 
which he had conceived nearly fifteen years before, of a transla- 


2 Jan. 8, 1863. To Lizzje Stoddard. Tay. 

23 Op. cit., p. 179. 

* Marie Hansen Taylor, On Two Continents, New York, 1905, p. 150. 
% Life and Letters, p. 410. To R. H. Stoddard, Mar. 15, 1863. 
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tion of Goethe’s Faust.” “He began by rendering the lyrical 
portions.’’6 

Although Taylor had now set about his task in earnest, the 
actual work of consistent and sustained translation had yet to 
wait. In one of the notebooks in the Cornell University library”? 
is found the following notation written by Mrs. Taylor: “In my 
diary I find work on Faust first mentioned on Sept. 4, ’64. From 
a note three days later it appears that Mr. T. at that time was 
translating the ‘Prelude.’”’ Therefore, when we find in one of 
Taylor’s letters: “The Archangelic Chorus was the first thing I 
translated. I decided that if I could succeed in that I could suc- 
ceed in all, if not, not,’’*’ we may be sure that he refers to the 
period of extensive translation and that the date recorded by his 
wife marks that event correctly. According to Mrs. Taylor’s 
notes*® the Preludes were completed by September thirteenth 
(1864). This agrees precisely with other evidence found in Tay- 
lor’s letters. Now that he was ready to begin translation of the 
actual play, he acquired the standard prose translation and the 
best metrical one. On September 26, 1864, he requested James T. 
Fields to send him a copy of the Brooks translation*® and a few 
weeks later he writes: ‘‘Please send me, by mail, at once, Hay- 
ward’s Faust.’”® 

Lectures during the winter of 1864-65, the completing of his 
Picture of St. John (finished, August, 1865)** and the writing of 
the Story of Kennett (published, April, 1866)* caused Taylor to 
suspend work on the Faust until April, 1866. During practically 
this entire month he worked on it steadily and made excellent 
progress.* The same activity continued during the month of 
May.® Then the Wanderlust seized the translator and he spent 


% Thid., p. 418. According to Mrs. Taylor, On Two Continents, p. 150, 
“Margaret at the Spinning Wheel” was translated prior to April, 1864. See, how- 
ever, Yale University Faust Ms. (Speck Collection) ; Note #65, infra. 

27 Tay. 17. See also letter to Mrs. Stoddard, Sept. 6, 1864, On Two Conti- 
nents, p. 151. Cf. Yale Mss. See Note #65, infra. 

28 To Laura Redden, June 23, 1871, Life and Letters, p. 561. 


2° Tay. 63. Cf. Yale Mss. See Note #65, infra. © Tay. 
| Life and Letters, p. 426. To Jas. T. Fields, Oct. 13, 1864. 
® Thid., p. 446. %3 Tbid., p. 451. 


% Tay. 63. According to which Taylor translated during the last five days 


of April eleven pages of the poem. 
% Cf. The Unpublished Letters of Bayard Taylor, ed. by John R. Schultz, 
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most of June and July roughing it in Colorado.* There are few 
records of any progress on the translation during the remainder 
of the year of 1866. Shortly after his return from the West, 
Taylor wrote to John B. Phillips,*’ “I read first of all Goethe.” 
To James T. Fields he announces on September 17, 1866, that 
he has “‘already done nearly one half of Part I.’ 

Early in February, 1867, Taylor departed on a trip to Europe 
which was destined to last eighteen months. Apparently he 
hoped to make headway with the translation during this so- 
journ, which was to be a sort of field-trip for the gathering of 
material to assist him in his work. He writes: “By the bye, while 
in Germany I shall go on with my translation of Faust. My wife 
is acquainted with Frau von Goethe, whom we shall visit, and 
I expect to gather together a deal of interesting material about 
Part II.’** That the first of these hopes was not realized is evi- 
dent from the following assertion in a letter from Europe:*® “I 
brought along my Faust expecting to do something considerable 
on it, but devil a line shall I write until we are back again.”’ The 
second desire was accomplished. In the same letter he writes: 
“T have got upon the track of almost endless Faust literature, 
and shall be able to examine everything of importance that has 
been written about the poem, before publishing.’”’ He visited 
Hirzel, the publisher, in Leipzig, and used every opportunity to 
consult German scholars and poets, who entered heartily into 
his scheme.*' He likewise made the acquaintance of Dr. Eduard 
Brockhaus, who later brought out the English Faust in Ger- 
many.” Hence he was able to tell Fields: ‘‘While in London and 
Leipzig I sounded certain publishers about my translation of 
Faust, and I think I shall have no difficulty in arranging a simul- 
taneous publication in the three countries.’ During this stay 
in Germany Taylor wrote An Goethe, the dedicatory ode to his 
translation.“ 





San Marino, 1937, p. 87. To E. C. Stedman, May 19, 1866: “About one-third of 
the First Part is translated.” 


% See Life and Letters, p. 459. 37 Thid., p. 459 f. 

38 Tbid., p. 464. 3 Loc. cit. 

49 Life and Letters, p. 488 f. To E. C. Stedman, Sorrento, Mar. 3, 1868. 
41 Tbid., p. 493. # Tay. 17. 


43 Life and Letters, p. 498, Sept. 7, 1868. 
44 See On Two Continents, p. 195. 
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Taylor brought with him on his return from Germany in 
September, 1868, a large number of books treating of Goethe’s 
Faust. Settling down at Cedarcroft, he began at once to study 
them.” Concerning the era which now dawned the authors of 
Life and Letters relate:® “For a year (he) enjoyed as near an 
approach to the ideal career which he had imagined as was ever 
possible for him. He refused all invitations to lecture, and was 
only occasionally absent from his home. The great work which 
engaged his mind was the translation of Faust.”’ The progress of 
this from now till the day of its publication is plentifully re- 
corded in Life and Letters*’ and On Two Continents.** A more de- 
tailed account, based on the diaries of the poet and his wife, is to 
be found in the treasure vault of the Cornell University library.*® 
From this record we learn that the work of translating was prac- 
tically incessant from October 22, 1868,5° to May 15, 1869, on 
which date we find the entry: ““B. read me the last of his Faust- 
transl(ation). Thus the great work is ended so far:’® Thus, 
within seven months had he executed for the first time the latter 
half of Part One and all of Part Two into English verse, imitating 
most faithfully the meters of the original. It seems that he fin- 
ished the first draft of the First Part with the year 1868, for the 
entry of January 4, 1869, reads: ‘‘B. brought me the transl(a- 
tion) of the 1. scene in Pt. IT of Faust.’’™ 

The first draft of the whole translation completed, Taylor 
began to consider the task of revision and the composition of 
the notes and appendices.“ How correctly he estimated the 
amount of work still before him may be ascertained from an 


Tay. 63. In a letter to J. T. Fields, July 3, 1869, Taylor says: “I have 
imported some fifty volumes of Faust literature, and need about 20 more to com- 


plete my material.” “Pp. 497 f. 47 Pp. 505-55. 

48 Chapter XI. 9 Tay. 63 and Tay. 64. 

59 Cf. Schultz, op. cit., p. 117, Oct. 31, 1868. Cf. Yale Mss. See Note #65, 
infra. 


5t At the very end of the Harvard manuscript copy of the Faust in Taylor’s 
own hand appears the date—‘‘Cedarcroft, June 15, 1869.” This is a clean copy 


probably made immediately after the first draft was finished. 

82 Tay. 64, See also Note 65, infra. 

53 See also Life and Letters, p. 506. On April 5, 1869, Taylor informs Stedman 
that he is ‘‘deep in the Helena” (Schultz, op. cit., p. 128) and on May 5: “Iam 
working on the Fifth Act of the 2nd Part of Faust.” (Ibid., p. 131). 

54 He also considered adding the Paralipomena. Schultz, loc. cit. 
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utterance made in August, 1869.® “I shall require nearly a year 
more for the notes and the final revision. I wish to give the sum of 
all German criticism and comment, especially to make the 
Second Part clear, in spite of the assertions of Hayward and 
Lewes.”’ But a reaction had set in. Upon the continuous grind of 
seven months of steady translation followed seven lean months 
in which work on the Faust became desultory. His attitude dur- 
ing the summer of 1869 is best expressed in his August Pastoral® 
written during that month: 

Therefore be still, thou yearning voice from the garden in Jena, 

Still, thou answering voice from the park-side cottage in Weimar, 

Still, sentimental echo from the chambers of office in Dresden, — 

Ye, and the feebler and farther voices that sound in the pauses! 

Each and all to the shelves I return: for vain is your commerce 

Now, when the world and the brain are numb in the torpor of August. 


But still he worked on and consulted about his Faust,®” even if 
other interests usurped the right way. The novel Joseph and his 
Friend now demanded his chief attention.®* Then too an invita- 
tion to deliver a series of lectures at Cornell University caused 
him to divert his energies to the preparations of these discourses 
which were delivered in the latter part of April, 1870.59 Then a 
lecture tour to the Pacific coast occupied him until the middle 
of June. 

He now returned to serious work on the Faust and again 
slaved away revising the First Part for the press, writing the 
notes to it and reading proof. By October 26, 1870, everything 
had gone to the printer.*? But even subsequent to this he revised 
his preface after having consulted Longfellow, Lowell, and 
J. T. Fields.® 

Work on the Second Part continued unabated, despite the 
fact that Taylor “‘came several times very near being entirely 
exhausted’’® as the result of his exertions. His trip to Boston to 
attend the dinner given by Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Fields in his honor 
on the day when the completed First Part came from the press, 


8 Life and Letters, p. 517, To R. H. Chittenden, Aug. 12, 1869. 

56 Home Pastorals and Ballads, Boston, 1875, p. 21 f. 

57 See On Two Continents, pp. 201, 204 and Life and Letters, p. 525. 

58 Life and Letters, pp. 524-26. 59 Thid., p. 525. 6° Thid., p. 528. 
61 Jbid., p. 536. To J. B. Phillips. 

62 Jhid., p. 538. To J. T. Fields, Nov., 1870. 63 Tay. 64. 
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December 14, 1870, afforded him some relaxation and diversion, 
so that on his return to Cedarcroft he was able to continue the 
grind of getting the Second Part ready for the publishers. On 
February 25, 1871, Mrs. Taylor was able to write:* “B. wrote 
at noon today the last word of the whole MS of Faust.” Thus, 
after another seven or eight months of labor, Taylor had finally 
accomplished the entire revision and the critical machinery of 
his monumental task. Exactly one month later to a day the 
Second Part was published. Hence, although Taylor had re- 
volved in his mind for twenty years the plan of making this 
translation and, from the beginning of this period, had re- 
peatedly tried his hand at the rendition of minor passages, it 
was only during the last seven years that he had devoted himself 
to the enterprise with real seriousness. Although considerable 
was translated in the spring of 1866, the bulk of the execution 
took place in the last three years (1868-1871). Within this lapse 
of time two periods of seven or eight months (October, 1868— 
May, 1869, and July, 1870-February, 1871), witnessed the 
majority of actual accomplishment.® 

Ibid. 

6 At the end of that one of the five manuscript Faust volumes entitled 
“Notes” in the Harvard College Library in Taylor’s own hand we read: 


Translation of Faust 


Commenced, Sept. or Oct. 1863 
Finished, May 1870 
Notes, Commenced May 1870 
Finished, February 1871 
First Part, published Dec. 1670 
é ~, Boston 
Second Part, published March 1871 
July 1871 London 
Nov. or Dec. 1871 Leipzig 


The following data from the manuscript copy of the translation in the Speck 
Collection, Yale University: At the end of the entire work: (Ms. p. 432): 
“Cedarcroft, May 15th 1869. 

Saturday evening: 9 o’clock.” 
End of Act I, Part II: “Cedarcroft, Feb. 11, 1869. B. T.” 
End of Act II, Part II: “Finished Cedarcroft, March 24 69. P. 7” 
End of Act III, Part II “Finished April 7, 1869, 10 P.M. Cedarcroft, B. T.” 
End of Act IV, Part IT: ‘‘Finished, May 2, 1869, Cedarcroft, Sunday, 8. P.M. 
Ne Pigg 


Also the following: 
“Again ye come,” etc. dated Sept. 4, 1864 (Ms. p. 2) 
Prelude on stage dated Sept. 4 (or 6?) 1864 (p. 14) 
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Since the question has been raised as to what part Marie 
Hansen (Taylor) played in the translation of Faust, no exposi- 
tion of the genesis of this work can disregard this query. How 
much of its merits does the best English translation of the Faust 
owe to a native German? 

That Taylor informed his wife of many of his literary pro- 
jects while they were still in the course of construction, accepted 
her counsel, and sought her criticism has been demonstrated by 
Mrs. Haskell.* In the following lines Taylor himself indicates 
the role his wife played in the Faust enterprise.® 

This plant, it may be, grew from vigorous seed, 
Within the fields of study set by song; 

Sent from its sprouting germ, perchance, a throng 
Of roots even to that depth where passions breed; 
Chose its own time, and of its place took heed; 
Sucked fittest nutriment to make it strong: 

But you from every wayward season’s wrong 

Did guard it, showering, at its changing need, 

Or dew of sympathy, or summer glow 

Of apprehension of the finer toil, 

And gave it, so, the nature that erdures. 

Our secret this, the world can never know: 

You were the breeze and sunshine, I the soil: 
The form is mine, the color and odor yours! 


The pregnant lines: “Or dew of sympathy, or summer glow 
of apprehension” and ‘“‘The for’ is mine, color and odor yours”’ 
indicate at least that Mrs. Tayior assisted in the interpretation 
and thus aided in preserving the spirit and atmosphere of the 
original. This she as a German could do. The “‘dew of sympathy” 
might be expected of any wife. We must also remember that the 
above lines are the enthusiastic uiterance of a successful poet 
and must guard against exaggerating their literal meaning. 

Certainly Mrs. Taylor was consulted by her husband con- 
cerning the meaning of doubtful passages. Nothing could be 


“Vanish ye darkling” dated Sept. 5, 1864 (p. 82) 


2) 
““My peace is gone” dated Sept. 6 (p. 216) 
“Incline, O Maiden” datec Sept. 4, 1864 (p. 233) 
“Henry! Henry!” dated Dec. 29, 1868 (p. 303) 


6 Cf, Haskell, op. cit., p. 15, and The Nation, txxxu, 100 f. 

67 Op. cit., p. 16, notes 73 and 74. 

68 Poetical Works, (edition of 1884), p. 214. ““To Marie with a copy of the 
Translation of Faust.” 
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more natural. But the translation never became a common 
labor. Taylor translated alone and Mrs. Taylor regarded the 
translation as his alone. The Cornell University Library collec- 
tion®® contains data excerpted from the diaries of Mrs. Taylor 
and her husband, probably by the former, which shed positive 
light on this question. It must be remembered that diaries are 
personal and therefore not likely to distort circumstances. The 
entries from Mrs. Taylor’s diary invariably refer to the transla- 
tion as “‘B’s” or “his.”’ I have counted sixty such entries. Never 
does the word “we” or “our’’ occur. Almost as frequently as 
“B’s” occurs the pronoun “me,” generally in the connection 
“B. read to me in the eve. a large part of his translation.” (April 
23, 1869); or “brought me” etc. Such expressions show that 
Taylor was accustomed to work alone. One entry reads:’® “TI 
tried to entertain the Major this evening, that B. might work 
on his transl. undisturbed.”” On another day we read:” “Sat in 
the library this eve. to keep B. company, who worked on his 
transl. and then read it aloud.” 

There is another indication that Mrs. Taylor was not herself 
a translator. In her own book On Two Continents, written “‘with 
the Co-operation of Lilian Bayard Taylor Kiliani”” all the 
German poetry quoted is rendered in English and initialed 
L.B.T.K.” Had Mrs. Taylor taken active part in the translation 
of Faust she probably would have rendered some of these verses 
herself. It therefore seems proper to conclude that, although 
Mrs. Taylor guided and counselled her husband when the occa- 
sion demanded, she can hardly be called a collaborator in the 
production of the English Faust. 

Joun T. KRUMPELMANN 
Louisiana State University 


69 Tay. 63 and Tay. 64. 70 Jan. 23, 1869. 71 March 26, 1869. 
72 Title Page 73 Cf. e.g., pp. 48 f., 184, 196, 225, 237 f. 














DOGBERRY’S DUE PROCESS OF LAW 


After Falstaff, Dogberry is perhaps Shakespeare’s most 
famous comic figure. The sources of the play have nothing of 
him; but his part suggests that of the grandiloquent shepherd who 
acts as constable in Selimus (1594); and Shakespeare doubtless 
added him to Much Ado, partly because of the success of Con- 
stable Dull in Love’s Labour’s and of Shallow in Merry Wives, 
and partly because the genius of Will Kemp, who took the part,* 
particularly shone in such a role. The Prince and Count® Leo- 
nato, Governor of Messina, are arranging the marriage of the 
Lady Hero to young Claudio;‘ but the Prince’s bastard brother, 
Don John,® determines to thwart them. He brings Claudio at 
night to Hero’s window, and lets him overhear his ‘‘man’’ 
Borachio make love to Hero’s lady in-walting Margaret, whom 
Claudio mistakes for his mistress. Thus Hero seems faithless; 
and she is publicly dishonored. Don John, however, has paid 
hly’’;? and Borachio tells this to his friend Conrade. 


Borachio “‘rich 
Constable Dogberry’s watchmen overhear the two, arrest them, 
and so bring all to light. A single scene, or even less would have 
sufficed to accomplish this resolution of the comedy; but Shake- 
speare, in the prodigality of his realism, gives it three full scenes 
and part of a fourth:* he presents, moreover, not merely one 
constable but two, and also the watchmen and a “Sexton” or 
“Towne Clerke.” He prefaces the arrest with Dogberry’s charge 
to the watch, and follows it with an examination of the prisoners 
and then a confession in a later scene. Most of this is inessential; 
but its rollicking low-life humor justifies its length. This humor 
largely derives from travesty, especially from Dogberry’s trav- 


esty of legal parlance and procedure; and, to appreciate the full 


A 


2 See the First Folio, rv, ii, where the name of Kemp is substituted for Dog- 


berry. Kemp probably played Shallow also. See T. W. Baldwin, Shakespearean 
( Princet 1927, Plate II 
8 Much Ado, ed. Furness var., Vv, i, 237. 
‘See N. Page. “Repudiation of Hero,’”’ PMLA, (1935), L, 739 et seq 
See the present author, “Bastardy in Shakespeare’s Plays,” Sh.Jhil 
(1938), LxxIv, 123 et seg. Bastards were supposed to act from base motives. 
Uuch Ado, v, i, 218 7 Thid., v, i, 254; and 111, iii, 106. 
8 Jbid., 111 III, V; IV, ii; and v, i 
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import of the fun, the official background of those concerned 
must be understood, and the legal significance of their words and 
actions should be clear; for the point of a travesty is lost unless 
the reader sees the comic disparity between the ideal and its 
all-too-human counterpart. Though critics have here and there 
illustrated the Dogberry scenes with happy comment, no de- 
tailed and systematic efforts has been made to define the body of 
legal and social fact that underlies them. The present study, 
therefore, proposes first to sketch in this background and then 
to review the action of the scenes and so re-vivify their comedy. 

The term constable refers to several offices, exalted and ob- 
scure. The great place of Lord High Constable of England, last 
held by the Duke of Buckingham whom Henry VIII beheaded,?® 
is obviously irrelevant to Dogberry. As referring to two minor 
officers of law-enforcement, the term goes back to the thirteenth 
year of Edward I, if not to the conqueror,’ or even further in the 
remote antiquity of Common Law." The hundred, which was 
the largest division of the shire, had one, or sometimes two, High, 
Chief, or Head, Constables; but Dogberry cannot boast even 
this eminence. He is rather the Petty Constable™ of the “town, 
parish or burrough,”’ an office finally absorbed by the police in 
1872. In the reign of Elizabeth, the constable was the chief 
civil officer of the parish; and his authority differed only in 
extent from that of the High Constable of the hundred.’* He 
nominally held office for one year; but the position carried with 
it neither honor nor emolument; and, as one incumbent held over 
until his successor was appointed, many constables, like the 
notorious Elbow in Measure for Measure, were willing, for a con- 
sideration, to continue in office in the place of worthier citizens."” 
Constables, indeed, were expected to serve gratis,'* and yet were 


’ J. Ritson, Office of Constable, London, 1791, xv—xvi. 
10 Thid., xvii et seg.; and F. Bacon, Works, ed. Spedding, Boston, 1861, x1v, 
376. 
F. Bacon, ed. cit., x1v, 375. See also xv, 339 ef seg 
2 C. Viner, General Abridgment, Aldershot, [1742-56], v, 427-428. 
F. Bacon, ¢ 't., xIv, 379: and xv, 339 and 264; M. Dalton, The Country 
ce, London, 1682, 57; and W. Lambard, The Dot: of Constables, London, 
1602, 32-33 4 See N.E.D., 
1% Webb, English Local Government, London, 1906-13, 1, 26. 
‘F. Ba 1, ed. cit., xv, 346. 17 Webb, »p 634... &, 19. 
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so burdened with petty responsibilities!® that the temptation to 
neglect their duties was very strong; and, moreover, their “long 
clinging black gowns”’ of office both impeded their movements, 
and made them obvious to thieves.?” Thus the position was 
thankless, unremunerative, and, even at best, sure to be inef- 
ficient. To make matters worse, ‘gentlemen of quality” were 
generally exempt from serving;” and thus, though every con- 
stable was supposed to be idoneous homo,” the place was aban- 
doned to “‘artificers, labourers, and men of small abilitie,’’?* who 
were “either ignorant what to do, or dare not do what they 
should, or are not able to spare the time to execute this office.’ 
Many, like Verges, were too old, or, like Dogberry, too ignorant, 
to command respect; and the Elizabethan stage regularly por- 
trayed them as fools, or knaves, or both.*® They were accused of 
drunkenness,” and, with their assistant watchmen, were charged 
with petty corruption.”’ Such in actual fact were the Elizabethan 
counterparts of “‘The poore Dukes officers,’’** whose travesty of 
law and legal procedure so amused Shakespeare’s audience— 
amused it largely because the travesty was so very close to life. 

Dogberry is clearly a petty constable of the Burrough of 
Messina: he is called ‘‘Master Constable,’”’® and “right master 
Constable,’*® and he sets the nightly watch under the direct 
authority of Count Leonato, the Governor of the town. Like 
most constables, he is of low degree: not only does his name sug- 
gest a humble rustic origin;* but also his exclamation, ‘‘God save 


992 


the foundation,’ seems to imply that he was brought up in a 


19 See L. D. Frasure, “Shakespeare’s Constables,” Anglia, xiv1 (1934), 
384 et seq. 

20 G. Latham, Sh.Jhb., xxx (1896) 140. According to the stage-directions, 
they appear “‘in gownes,”’ Iv, ii, 2. Dogberry boasted of “two gownes” (IV, ii, 82). 

21M. Bacon, New Abridgment, Philadelphia, 1811, 1 , 686. 

22 Dalton, op. cit., 58; and Ritson, of. cit., 3. 

23 Sir Thomas Smith, Common-wealth of England, London, 1594, 97; and 
Webb, op. cit., 1, 15 et seq. *4 Dalton, op. cit., 58. 

% See citations from Gifford et al. Much Ado, ed. Furness var., 160-61. 

26 See William Hornby, Scourge of Drunkenness, London, 1618. 

27 The statute of 27 Elizabeth, cap. xii, referred to “grievous complaints” 


against “‘evil behavoiur of under-sheriffs.’”’ See D. Pickering, Statutes at Large, 
Cambridge, 1762-68, v1, 393. 28 Much Ado, 111, v, 21. 

29 Thid., 111, iii, 18; tv, ii, 10 and 63. 30 Thid., m1, iii, 159. 

1 The dogberry was the wild cornel, or corn tree, a common shrub. See 
Turner, Herbal, London, 1551, I Mjb. 32 Much Ado, Iv, ii, 328. 
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home for foundlings and so was probably base-born. In the pas- 
sage of years, however, he has climbed to the estate of ‘‘house- 
a rich enough fellow” and “as 
pretty a peece of flesh as any in Messina’’**—perhaps becaus 
| y i sh as any Messing perhaps because 


‘ec 


holder’’;** he boasts himself 


of ample girth. Moreover, he permits himself to be called 
‘learned,’ with special reference to the law. Though younger 
than Verges, he delights in the accumulated dignities of his 
‘yeeres,’*® and waxes fittingly sententious, quoting snatches 
from bourgeois manuals of elegant conversation and from cur- 
rent anthologies of moral aphorism.*” Thus, like many another 
artisan of the age, he has raised himself above his station, until, 
with all the fine complacency of handbook self-assurance, he 
blossoms forth as legal factotum of Messina, a Justice Shallow 
on a humbler scale, stupid, pompous and none too honest, a 
perfec t figure for low comedy. 


Dogberry’s associates are likewise realistic. “Good man 


Verges” is his “‘neighbor,’’** and compartner’’®® in the office of 


‘an old man” and Dogberry considers 


constable; but, since he is 
his wits ‘‘blunt,’’*® Verges is relegated to the background. The 


title of ‘‘Headborough’”™ 


might seem even to imply Verges’ of- 
ficial precedence over his pushing colleague; but, as a matter of 
fact, it is merely another name for constable ;” and indeed, “‘everie 
little Village hath commonly two Constables.’’** Dogberry and 
Verges seem, therefore to have been equals in office. Verges’ 
name is probably a sly glance at his incompetence: as Steevens 
suggests,“ it may, like Dogberry’s, be derived from rustic 
botany, a dialect form of verjuice; or again it may possibly be 


an incongruous reference to the high and mighty Court of the 


I i, 78-79. 4 Thid., Iv, ii, 80-81. 

Ibid., v, i, 234 6 Tbhid., Iv, ii, 73. 

7 See L. B. Wright, Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England, Chapel 
Hill, 1935, 146 et seg. Dogberry had evidently memorized from conversation- 
mal ials several expressions of polite withdrawal; and he favors the Prince with 


ne that the Prince might more fitly have used to him. See Much Ado, v, i, 333 
et seq. Cf. Wright, 146 et seq 


Wuch Ado, m1, iii, 8. 89 Tbid., 111, iii, 1 and 60. 
[bid., 111, v, 12. " Thid., 111, v, 1. 
2 See Conductor Generalis, Philadelphia, 1722, 59; Smith, op. cit., 97-98; 
William Lambard, Doties of Constables, London, 1602, 4 passim; Webb, op. cit. 
1, 58 etc.; and Shakespeare, Taming of the Shrew, Induct.,1, 11. 


Smith, op. cit., 97; and Ritson, op. cit., xx—xxi. 
4 Wuch Ado, ed. Furness var., 2 n. 
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Verge, which under the presidency of the Lord High Steward, 
might claim jurisdiction of trespasses vi et armis within twelve 
miles of the royal person, or of cases concerning members of 
the royal household such as Borachio;* or perhaps it sardonically 
alludes to the verge, or staff associated with the office of con- 
stable.” At all events, Verges seems to have been no better than 
Dogberry, except as his more modest silence brings his frailties 
less in evidence. Francis (or George)*” Sea-coale understands the 
mystery of letters, and so is elevated to be Chief, or ‘‘Constable”’ 
of the watch, to represent “the Princes owne person.’’** As such, 
he is solemnly invested with the lanthorn, his sign of office. He 
says little, and does little more; but his name implies to the 
initiate his lowly origins, whether it refer to the humble pur- 
lieus of Seacole Lane,*® or to the hawkers of Newcastle ‘“‘sea- 
coals,’’ whose grimy trade was beneath the common run of citi- 
zens.°° That he is neighbor to Dogberry,®! moreover, speaks 
little for him. Dogberry, Verges, Sea-coale—a characteristic 
trio of Elizabethan guardians of the peace. The common watch- 
men, who seem to glean their wisdom from Dogberry, are cer- 
tainly no better. Indeed, the nameless “Sexton” or “Towne 
Clerk”’ is the only intelligent person of the lot; and it is lucky 
that in the end he elects to take Dogberry’s maladroit examina- 
tion of the prisoners to the Governor; for, without his explana- 
tions, the authorities could never have made head or tail of it. 
The two prisoners, Borachio and his friend Conrade, seem to 
be “servingmen,” or gentlemen-in-waiting. At best, they were 
like Queen Elizabeth’s bodyguard of ‘“‘gentlemen pensioners,” or 
Shakespeare’s Fabyan in Twelfth Night® or the trusted Reynaldo 
of Polonius.* At worst, they might fall to menial labor, and end 


4 W.S. Holdsworth, History of English Law, Boston, 1922, 1, 208 et seq.; 
W. Lambard, Archaion, London, 1635, 38. Possibly there is a reference to Bur- 
leigh’s ‘‘Acte for Westmynster,” Statutes of the Realme, London, 1819, rv, 763. 

46 See NED., s.v.; and Webb, op. cit., 27. 

47 Much Ado, m1, iii, 12. Cf. 1m, v, 54. 

48 Tbid., 111, iii, 72-73. 49 7. R. Moore, N. and Q., cLxxtv, 60-61. 

50 See Romeo and Juliet, ed. Rolfe, 140. Dogberry calls attention to his 
“good name,” as if it were significant (111, iii, 14-15). 

51 Much Ado, 111, iii, 14. 

52 See the present author, “Olivia’s Household,” PMLA, x1tv, 797 et seq. 

53 See the present author, The “Hamlet” of Shakes peare’s Audience, Durham, 
1938, 45. 
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their days no better off than Adam in As You Like It.4 The 
Prince describes Conrade and Borachio as ‘“‘my brothers men’’;* 
and their position as servingmen to a mere younger son of the 
family might explain the dubious shifts to which they had re- 
course. Dogberry accepts Conrade upon his declaration, as a 
“Gentleman”’;** and Borachio, as the recognized suitor of Mar- 
garet, Hero’s ‘‘gentlewoman,’”’ can hardly be less in rank. They 
are then, at once servants and gentlemen; and, as gentlemen, 
they object to being pinioned by the watch,** and do not hesitate 
to call Dogberry an ‘‘Asse.”’ The place of servingmen, though 
not in theory menial, was far from remunerative: they were 
usually younger sons of their master’s vassals, and so could hope 
for no inheritance; and the financial decay of the nobility®® re- 
duced their largesse to mere food and clothing, and sometimes 
hardly that. Borachio, therefore, could not afford to be squeam- 
ish in any matter that promised a rich reward; and he certainly 
could not afford to risk his place by refusing to fall in with his 
master’s plans, no matter how discreditable. The business dene 
and paid for, he seems, like many another servant, to have 
taken his fling at the tavern, as his name, the Spanish for drunk- 
ard, would suggest. This doubtless explains his indiscreet gar- 
rulity to Conrade while the two are waiting under the penthouse 
for the rain to stop. They submit themselves to arrest; and 
3orachio confesses readily in the end, and seems to be detained 
more as state’s evidence than for his part in the affair.® His 
chief concern is to exonerate Conrade and Margaret from com- 
plicity; and even Leonato half-forgives him. Borachio then is not 
a deep-dyed villain, but just a commonplace servingman caught, 
like Iago,™ in a situation in which accepted convention led him 
to violate ethical ideals. 
After this review of the characters concerned, a survey of the 
Dogberry episodes might be revealing. The first is the setting 
of the watch. According to a constable’s oath, he was responsible 


54 See the present author, ““Shakespeare’s Rustic Servants,” Sh. Jhb..(1933), 
LXIx, 87 ef ]- . Uuch 1do, V, i, 218. 

Thid., rv, ti, 15-16 57 Thid., 111, iii, 140 58 Thid., 1v, ii, 66 et seq. 

, II, iii, , IV, ii, 7 


see the present author, “‘The Theme of ‘Timon of Athens’,” MLR, 


’ Much Ado, Vv, i, 273-74, and 329-31. 
61 See the present author, “‘ ‘Honest Iago’,”” PMLA, (1931), xtvt, 724 et seq. 
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for nightly “watch and ward”’;* he might even “command his 
neighbors to assist him’’® under pain of imprisonment in the 
stocks;™ and he was supposed personally to see the ‘‘Watches 
duely set and kept,’’® and is so presented in several Elizabethan 
plays.” Dogberry, who apparently plans to go home peacefully 
to bed, at once proceeds to the appointment of a lieutenant for 
the night, and with a fine regard for learning, selects ‘‘neighbour 
Sea-coale”’ as ‘Constable of the watch.’’*’ A petty constable was 
allowed to appoint a deputy,® though hardly, one suspects, for 
the discharge of his own ordinary official functions. At all 
events, Sea-coale is invested with Dogberry’s plentitude of 
powers, receives the lantern, and so comes to represent law and 
order and the very person of the ‘‘Prince.’’®* Thereupon, Dog- 
berry delivers the charge to the watch, or rather, his version of 
it. Lord Campbell says that charging a watch ‘“‘has never been 
a law or a custom in England”’;’° but the archives of the Quarter 
Sessions do not seem to bear him out.” The charge that Dog- 
berry gives is a pretty picture of the actual law-enforcement of 
the age: constables on duty, when possible, went to sleep,” and 
Dogberry declares that he ‘‘cannot see how sleeping should 
offend” ;* Lord Burleigh bitterly complains of finding constables 
“‘under pentyces of ale-houses,’’“* and Dogberry permits his man 
to frequent the local taverns; in the face of actual crime, the 
constable was useless, and Dogberry gives the following instruc- 
tions: 

If you meet a theefe, you may suspect him, by vertue of your office, to be no true 
man: and for such kinde of men, the lesse you meddle or make with them, why 


the more is for your honesty. 


W atch. If wee know him to be a thiefe, shall wee not lay hands on him. 


Dogb. Truly by your office you may, but I think they that touch pitch will 


y with them [the watch] in their 


6? The constable “ought to be in compar 
walk and march.” Ritson, op. cit., 11 and 14. 

63 Thid., 13; Dalton, op. cit., 449. 64 Viner, op cit., v, 43 

65 Lambard, ed. 1602, 13; and Conductor Generalis, ed. cit., 60 

66 See Much Ado, ed. Furness var., 161-162; and especi 
Heir, v. 67 Much Ado, 111, iii, 10 et seq 

68 F. Bacon, ed. cit., XV, 346; and Ritson, op. cit., 13. 


6° Much Ado, tI, iii, 73. 
70 Lord Campbell, Shakespeare’s Legal Acquirements, London, 1859, 53. 
7 Webb, op cit., 1, 469. 
72 Parkes, Curtaine-Drawer of the World (ed. princ., 1612) ed. Grosart, 5 
73 Much Ado, 111, iii, 41. ™ Tbid., 160-61 % Tbid., 11, ili, 4. 
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to “slander the Ladie Hero’’™ was not proper cause for arresting 
him; for it was certainly not a breach of the peace committed in 
the presence of the constable;** and the watch, therefore, may 
well be vague as to the legal basis of their action. They call it 

treason,” a catch-all term for any important malefaction, and 
lechery hich was certainly not a « in Common Law. 
Th ugh t] ey do not say so, they were in reality arresting the 


men as vagrants according to Dogberry’s injunction. The famous 
Statutum Wynton of 13 Edward I (1285) gave them their justi- 


fication: 


, 
] ] t ( e i r ( IT 
f¢ t it t seit ere inte tenaunt 
, , 
r } r e rece eetsa ri ( re e 1 t nt qe ¢ due nere 
i¢ 2.” 


Sir Anthony Fitzherbarde, in his popular manual for justices, 
defines. the duties of Elizabethan constables in these very words 
freely translated into modern English;** and the statute is re- 
echoed by Bacon,** Lambard,*® Coke,*' Viner” and Ritson.” 
Since the offic e of const ible was suppost 1 to cir ul ite among 
the commonality, everyone must have known what his duties 
were at least supposed to be, and so everyone could understand 
Shakespeare’s travesty; and, since honest fellows who quaffed 
late at the taverns were likely to run afoul of him on the way 
home, his powers and his procedure were as widely understood 
as those of our modern state police upon the highways. Indeed, 
the Queen’s own jester, Tarleton, was twice taken into custody 
for being on the streets after ten, and had to rely on his wit to 
save himself from jail.** The merest suspicion was enough for an 
arrest; and Conrade, moreover, had been seen to “keep suspi- 
cious company.” He tries to protest, and later claims his 


privileged status as a gentleman; but his captors will not listen; 


Vuch Ado, Vv 242. .\ b. cit., V, 438 

87 Pickering, op. cit., 1, 233 
\. Fitzherbarde. Ne Bok of J f | ndon, 1560 sig. AA iiliir 
F. Bac ed .. 375: x1 345 


° W. Lambard, Doties of Constables, London, 1619, 12. 
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and he wisely lets them have their way lest they should charge 
him with obstructing the enforcement of the law. So, with ex- 
change of witticisms, they are led away. Perhaps the most comic 
part of the scene is this ironic outcome, that such a charge as 
Dogberry’s should actually bring about the arrest of the con- 
spirators. 

Prisoners, properly speaking, should be haled before a Justice 
of the Peace*’ and then before the sheriff’s court.** The procedure 
in Much Ado is slightly different, but not unreasonable. After 
an intervening scene, Dogberry and Verges come to Leonato 
the Governor of the town, to inform him of the arrest; but Dog- 
berry is so anxious to show himself superior to his humble col- 
league that Leonato can make nothing of his pretentious mouth- 
ings; and it is the lowly Verges who finally explains that the 
watch have just taken ‘‘a couple of as arrant knaues as any in 
Messina.’’*® As further talk seems to elicit no further informa- 
tion, Leonato begs to be excused, offers the constables some 
wine, and asks them to take the examination themselves. Dog- 
berry, elated at the chance, promises to “spare for no witte,” 


le to fetch “his pen and inkehorne to the 


and sends for Sea-coa 
Goale.” At last, Dogberry’s legal attainments shall shine in 
their proper setting, on the judicial bench. 


b> 


According to two statutes of Philip and Mary (1554), 


Lik, 


i 
} 


prisoners arrested for a felony should be examined before two 
justices; and tl 


1e evidence against them put in writing.’® In 
Much Ado, a person variously described as “Sexton” or ‘“Towne 
Clerk” conducts the serious part of the trial, and makes the final 
decision that the prisoners be brought before Leonato; but Dog- 
berry’s legal light is not to be hid, and he takes unto himself the 
main part of the scene.'” In defiance of the presumption that a 
man is innocent until proved guilty, Dogberry opens the exam- 
ination by calling Borachio and Conrade “villaines.”” The whole 
“dissembly” has gathered at the jail; the Sexton is duly en- 
throned on stool and cushion; and Constable Dogberry takes on 
himself the glories of J.P. Conrade had protested that he is a 
‘“‘gentleman”’; and His Lordship Dogberry has relaxed the de- 


7 Vine 137 

8 F. Bacon, e Iv, 378; Smith, op. cit., 94 and 97. 

° Much Ado, 111, v, 32-33 
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corum of the Bench sufficiently to call Borachio “friend”; and 
then with a fine judicial fervor, equal to Coke himself in the 
throes of a prosecution, he thus addresses the occupants of the 
improvised dock as “villaines.”” Thereupon to strengthen this 
assertion, he announces: “‘maisters, it is proued alreadie that 
you are little better than false knaues, and it will goe neere to 
be thought so shortly, how answer you for your selves?” This is 
a sort of Alice-through-the-looking-glass trial, with the verdict 
reserved for the beginning! Luckily, at least one of the prisoners 
was guilty; for, otherwise, like inmates in the Bastile, they could 
hardly have guessed their crime. They could not, moreover, let 
accusations under these circumstances go undenied; for silence 
might have seemed to give consent; and a confession before a 
J.P. was equal to a conviction.'” Conrade declares that he is no 
false knave; whereupon Dogberry calls him with heavy sarcasm 
‘“‘a marvellous witty fellow.”’ Borachio takes the same line of 
defense; and Dogberry suspiciously remarks that “they are both 
in a tale,” that is that they have pre-arranged their statements in 
collusion: he is treating their declaration of ‘‘not guilty” as if it 
were perjured evidence. 

So far the examination has proceeded by standing still. The 
Sexton intervenes, explaining that Dogberry should “‘call forth 
the watch” to accuse the prisoners. That functionary accepts 
the notion with his own improvements, and in his most judicial 
voice commands the officers: “‘masters, I charge you in the 
Princes name, accuse these men.” The word “‘charge”’ suggests 
the instructions of a constable to the watch: Dogberry cannot 
quite adapt his speech to his new eminence. The First Watch- 
man, in obedience to this ‘‘charge,” declares with the veracity 
of the average court-witness, that Borachio had called the 
Prince’s brother a villain; and Dogberry orders Sea-coale: 
“Write down, Prince John a villaine: why this is flat periurie, 
to call a Princes brother villaine.’’ Borachio tries to interpose; 
but the court orders him silent: when there was no charge pre- 
ferred against them, the prisoners are urged to speak; now, when 
there is one, they are not allowed. The Second Watchman de- 
pones that he heard Borachio admit having received a thousand 
ducats from Don John “for accusing the Lady Hero wrongfully”; 
and Dogberry declares this “flat Burglarie’’—as if he had stolen 
the ducats—and one of the watchmen, much impressed, agrees, 
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“Yea by th’ masse that is so.’”? Lechery, treason, perjury, 
burglary—no one ever mentions the prisoners’ real crime, or 
even the pretext of vagrancy on which they were arrested. At 
last, the Sexton extracts the story from the watch; and Dog- 
berry with his accustomed “nice derangement of epitaphs,”’ 
dooms the culprits to ‘“‘everlasting redemption’’—a sentence 
more fit for an ecclesiastical than a civil court. Will Kemp’s 
popular fooling, however, must not delay the plot forever; and 
the Sexton cuts this Gordian knot of legal ribbons and red tape 
by saying that Borachio and Conrade must ‘‘be bound” and 
brot 
ing, he will “‘goe before” and present the examination. He hurries 


ight before the Governor; and, to forestall misunderstand- 
off; but the conscientious Dogberry takes his suggestion that 
the men be “bound” in its literal rather than its legal sense: 
and the justice-constable concludes the trial by commanding: 
“Come, let them be opinion’d.”’ The text of the following pas- 
sage is obscure; but clearly the gorge of the two gentleman- 
servingmen rises at such indignity; and they call their captors 


” 


‘“‘Coxcombe” and “asse.”” To Dogberry, this seems the very 
apogee of treason; and indeed any who used “‘opprobrious 
Words” or gave “a scornful Answer’”’ to a constable was liable 
to arrest.’ “Dost thou not suspect my place?”’ he cries, ‘‘dost 
thou not suspect my yeeres?” And in an oration vibrant with 
mortified vanity, he proceeds to justify his life and vindicate 
his learning. He especially regrets that the Sexton did not hear 
him called an ass, and that this major outrage was not included 
in the report of the examination; and, with this melancholy note, 
the scene concludes: “O that I had been writ down an asse!”’ 
Pinioned despite their protests, Borachio and Conrade are 
haled before Governor Leonato, the father of the slandered Hero. 
Luckily for them, before they reach him, they chance into the 
presence of the Prince himself, who recognizes Borachio, and 
asks why they are bound. Dogberry, who still remembers the 
word “‘asse,” has just called one of his prisoners ‘‘a cursing hypo- 
crite,’’’ and now accuses both in his best legal style: 
Marrie, sir, they have committed false report, moreouer they have spoken 
vntruths, secondly they are slanders, sixt and lastly, they have belyed a Ladie, 
thirdly, they haue verufied vniust things, and to conclude they are lying knaves. 
The Prince keeps a serious face, and pursues the enquiry: 


cit., 12. 
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Dogberry’s Due Process of Law 


First I aske thee what they haue done, thirdlie I aske thee vvhat’s their offence, 
sixt and lastlie why they are committed, and to conclude, what you lay to their 
charge. 

The misunderstandings of the examination-scene might here be 
all repeated, but Borachio wisely embraces the chance to con- 
fess and throw himself on the mercy of the Prince, who seems 
at the moment in a jovial frame of mind. The “learned Con- 
stable” has been ‘‘too learned” for his Prince; but luckily the 
prisoner himself helps out the prosecution and admits his 
malefaction. All are horrified at Don John’s plot; and, just then, 
Leonato enters, fresh from his talk with the Sexton. The Dog- 
berry scenes have served their purpose in the comedy: they have 
untangled the complication and lent a light touch to an almost- 
tragic episode. But to Dogberry, the main part of the proceed- 
ings have not yet begun; and he informs the august company 
how he was called an ass. Leonato tries to give him a quick 
congé with a tip.'°—Did Elizabethan governors generally tip 
policeman who brought in prisoners?—Then Dogberry takes his 
leave of us, and of the Prince, with all the ceremonious phrases 
he can think of, apt and inept, gleaned, one suspects, from some 
manual of manners: 

God keepe your vvorship, I wish your worship vvell, God restore you to health, 
I humblie giue you leaue to depart, and if a merrie meeting may be wisht, God 
prohibite it: come neighbor. 


And so he leads Verges out. Whatever “‘merrie meeting”’ might 
have befallen is not vouchsafed to us; for Dogberry, unlike 
Shallow and Falstaff, does not re-appear in a later play: perhaps 
the Prince did not care to seek him further in his native haunts; 
perhaps Shakespeare felt that more contempt of court would 
savor dangerously of /ése-majesté; perhaps Kemp’s retirement 
from the company'™ and Shakespeare’s turning to more tragic 
themes precluded any sequel. 

Since the suppression of the monasteries early in the century, 
the well-born youth of England had before it only two possible 
careers: the army with its background of Medieval chivalry, 
and civil office, which centered in the law. The former of these 
careers, Shakespeare described and satirized in Falstaff;'°’ the 


10 Thid., v, i, 327. 
106 See T. W. Baldwin, “Shakespeare’s Jester,” MLN., xxxrx, 447 et seq. 
107 See the present author, “Sir John Falstaff,” RES., (1932) virt, 414 et seq. 
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low.'°8 The young templars and courtiers of his 
audience knew both professions well, and would have seen at 
once any flaws in the realism of his treatment: indeed, many of 
them were at least perfunctory students of the law. Shake- 


109 


speare’s own legal knowledge may have been limited;’®® but he 
knew what justice was, and how it usually mis-carried; and he 
had seen the moods and motives of those who were supposed to 
enforce it. Dogberry is a Gargantua of arrogant stupidity; he 
unwittingly constitutes a sham of Swiftean magnitude. Indeed, 
he is more than a satire of constables, or even of all minor 
officialdom; he is the true descendant of Bottom and of the 
artisans in Julius Caesar. He thinks in logical non-sequitur and 
speaks in Malapropisms fluent and rampant. He is the very 
incarnation of the lower bourgeoisie: their moral truisms slide 
off his tongue, so serious and so elevated and so inept; he boasts 
of his humility, and flaunts his wealth and learning, for he has 
no inkling what wealth or learning really are. He is a pillar of 
society, and yet would not arrest a thief. The ‘‘mechanicals”’ in 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream are depicted in holiday guise in 
fairyland; but Dogberry vaunts himself in the actuality of 
Elizabethan life, a prudential middleclass Quixote with humble 
Sancho Panzas for assistants, the sort of persons officially de- 
scribed as “‘valued public servants.’”’ This growing realism of 
Shakespeare’s legal scenes and characters leads to the political 
tragedies that shortly followed," serious studies in the rise and 
fall of princes and governments. By degrees, Shakespeare’s op- 
portunities for observation progressed from the mere minions of 
the law to the seats of the high and mighty; and his psycho- 
logical insight broadened from mere servants and artisans, whom 
he had known at Stratford, to courtiers and great nobles; and, 
in this evolution, Dogberry is a merry interlude, combining in 
himself the several comic types of pushing artisan and self- 
glorified petty officer—this Dogberry whom Shakespeare for 
future generations, once and for all, ‘“‘writ down an asse.”’ 
Joun W. DRAPER 


West Virginia University 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue INDo-HitTtTitE LARYNGEALS. By E. H. Sturtevant (William 
Dwight Whitney Linguistic Series). Pp. 103. Baltimore, Md. 
(Linguistic Society of America at the Waverly Press.) 


This monograph constitutes a resumé of the conclusions of 
America’s foremost sponsor of the laryngeal hypothesis, result- 
ing from a dozen or more years of investigations, and, whether 
its perusal leaves us confirmed laryngealists or not, we certainly 
owe a debt of gratitude to the author for stating the case as 
clearly and honestly as possible, for giving us a brief historical 
survey from de Saussure on down, and for pointing out not only 
the flaws and inconsistencies in the systems of other scholars, 
but also those in his own; for here Professor Sturtevant has not 
been trapped by over enthusiasm. Such a resumé is timely and, 
for the sake of the Indo-Europeanists who, like myself, have 
only a cursory acquaintance with Hittite, absolutely necessary. 

The disposition of the materials is most happy, so that a 
simple survey of the chapter headings gives a clear account of 
the content of the monograph. Chapter I, the introduction, sur- 
veys the history of the theory, starting (p. 15), as we have said, 
with de Saussure and his Mémoire sur le systéme, etc., with its 
“coeflicients sonantiques,”’ resulting in the first attempt to ex- 
plain the long-vowel series as developed out of the short-vowel 
series, and the long syllabic liquids and nasals as derived from 
short ones through loss of these ‘‘coefficients,”—exactly the 
point of view to which the laryngeal hypothesis returns us. Next 
come Moller, and his Semitic-Indo-European theory, then Peder- 
sen, Cuny, Kurylowicz, Couvreur and finally the views, mostly 
unpublished, of Edward Sapir. I shall not try a further conden- 
sation. Especially convenient in this regard, for those who would 
read the past literature, is the table showing the mutual equiva- 
lence of symbols used by the various scholars (p. 22). The final 
pages (23-30) of this introduction are concerned with the rela- 
tionship of Hittite to the other Indo-European languages, and 
the Indo-Hittite theory is again defended and the evidence for it 
reviewed; for, as the author says (p. 23), “‘A fundamental as- 
sumption of this book is that Hittite is not one of the IE lan- 
guages, but a member of a small group of Anatolian languages, 
which includes the language of the so-called Hittite hieroglyphic 
writing, Luwian, Lycian, and Lydian. Proto-Anatolian and 
Proto-lE are parallel offshoots of a common ancestral language, 
which we shall call Indo-Hittite.”” The more cogent evidence 
offered for this Indo-Hittite hypothesis, it seems to me, is: 1) 
The fact that Hittite in its earliest records is entirely dissimilar 
to the Indo-European languages in their earliest recorded forms, 
whereas the latter are relatively similar to each other; 2) Hittite 
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languages show cognates with e and @. Hence the assumption of 
y (fourth laryngeal) which had no effect on vowel quality and 
for which we have direct evidence in Hittite (§44 ff.). 

Then, finally, we are left with a number of words with 
Hittite e beside LE é (alternating with a). The logical assumption 
seems to be another laryngeal, ’ (the first), which, like the fourth, 
did not affect vowel quality, but, unlike it, and like the second 
in this respect, was lost in Hittite. 

The build-up of the system is logical enough. Its weakness 
as I have said lies in the lack of direct evidence for all but the 
third and fourth laryngeals. 

The last chapter (V “The laryngeals in Indo-European’’), 
however, deserves considerable space, I believe, in this review, 
for it is the hypotheses of this last chapter which are of the 
greatest import for the Indo-Europeanist. The following are 
perhaps the most important. 

1. ‘‘Any laryngeal after a full grade vowel and before a non- 
syllabic is lost with lengthening of the preceding vowel” ($68). 
The first and fourth (’, y) do not change the vowel quality; the 
second and third (?, x) change e-quality to a-quality; o-quality 
is unchanged. 

2. “The reduced vowel » unites with any following laryngeal 
to form IE a” (§70). 

These two hypotheses account for the origin of the long é- 
and long d-series, e.g. LE dhé/dhé/dha represents 1H dhe’/dho’ 
/dh»’, and IE std/sté/sta reflects (phonemically) 1H ste’/sto?/sts?. 

3. “Any laryngeal after a syllabic semivowel and before a 
non-syllabic is lost with lengthening of the preceding semivowel”’ 
($69). That is, e.g., LE dhiimés (Skt. dhimas, Lat. fimus, etc.) 
represents IH dhuxmés (cf. Hitt. tuhw- ‘smoke, vapor’), or 
Skt. tirnds, tirtés ‘crossed’ <1E ifnés, t7tés is from 1H trxnds, 
irxtés (cf. Hitt. tarhh- ‘be powerful, control’). 

4. “‘An initial group consisting of a voiceless laryngeal and 
a non-syllabic semivowel yields an IE preaspirated continuant 
consonant” (§74). That is 1H initial’, *, or x plus w, y, 7, /, m, n 
becomes IE hw, hy, etc. 

This is, as Sturtevant says, a modification of an original 
statement by Sapir. It is of consequence chiefly in Greek, and 
there it settles a moot point, namely that of the rough breathing 
from digamma, e.g. éoria ‘hearth’ formerly to be compared only 
with forms in w- (Lat. Vesta, Goth. wisan, Skt. vas-, etc.) but 
now cf. Hitt. hwes- ‘live.’ Here also, according to Sapir, lies the 
explanation of the Greek rough breathing beside ¢ from 1E 
initial y, e.g. Grk. és rel.<1E hyos<1H ’yos, but fvyov<1E 
yugom=1H yugom. 

5. “A voiceless laryngeal after » combines with a following 
y or w to form a preaspirated continuant consonant’’ ($75). 
That is lH s plus’, ?, or x plus y or w>IE ahy, ahw. 
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This explains many cases of retained intervocalic ¢ in 


Greek, e pecially adjectives in -aws beside nouns in -a (e.g. 
dvaykatos: avayxn), as well as parallel formations elsewhere. 
However the most import int consequence (at least for the 
reader of this journ il) is the possibility which this hypothesis 
offers for the solution of the Germanic ‘“Verscharfung.” This 
possibility was first called attention to by H. L. Smith, Jr. 
Lang. 17. 93-98, but Smith there assumed that the laryngeal 
might follow any short syllabic and that the IE accent must 
rest on the syllable immediately following. According to Pro- 


fessor Sturtevant Goth. daddjan<PGmce. dayya- reflects IE 
dhahvyé <IH dhp’y (cf. Skt. dhayati, etc.); Olcel. hogeva, beside 


Lat. ciido, etc. represents IE kahw-<1H kouw-; etc. Here again 
the great flaw is lack of direct evidence (e.g. presence of Hittite 
cognates with /(/:)) for laryngeals in any of the forms showing 
“Verschirfung”’ in Germanic. 
6. Loss of laryngeals occurs as follows: a) “Any laryngeal 
initial before a syllabic, or medial between syllabics, is lost with- 
* 


out effect upon vowel quantity” ($71); b) ‘‘Any laryngeal after 


i 
a non-syllabic and before a syllabic is lost,” but “it may leave 
a trace in the altered character of a preceding consonant, and 


the influence of ? or x may be seen in a following full-grade a” 
($72); c) “If laryngeals occurre ween non-syllabics in 1H 
they were lost in IE without leavi ga trace’”’ (873). 

Here, of course, it is hypothesis b) that is of consequence. In 


~ 


bh 


particular it furnishes Sturtevant with his theory about the ori- 
gin of the IE voiceless spirants, namely ‘‘Any voiceless laryngeal 
combines with a preceding voiceless mute to form a voicelss 
aspirate.” For example: Skt. tisthatt represents 1H st-st?é/6- but 
Grk. formu rather [H_ si-std?-. Similarly are explained other 
bothersome variants between aspirated and unaspirated stops in 
the IE languages e.g. Skt. rdthas ‘« hariot,’ rathyas ‘ofa chariot,’ 
Lat. radius ‘spoke,’ beside Lat. rota, etc. ‘wheel’; Skt. prthis but 
Grk. wAaris, etc. Here also lies another hypothesis regarding the 
origin of the Greek as] irated perfect is arising from the Ist 
pers. sg. and 3rd pers. pl. endings in IE -xa and -’br respectively 
where the laryngeal combined with the stem final to give an 
aspirate (§78b, c, f). Finally the theory that the 1H combina- 
tions ’x and ’x) gave LE k furnishes us a new theory on the origin 
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lled deter! inati e ~2- In /é¢ % eUynka, etc., and thus 
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oI the so-< l 
also of the whole k-perfect as well as of various k-suffixes in the 
Indo-} uropean langu iges. The space ol a review will not allow 
details. 

Quite similarly are to be explained such variants as Skt. 
aham, Av. azem, OPers. adam beside Grk. éya, etc., Skt. duhitar- 
beside Grk. @vyarnp and a few other forms with Skt. / beside 
Grk. y (Lat. g, Gme. &, etc.) as having IH gy>IE gh (>Skt. 
h, etc.) alternating with IH g+vowel+7y>I1E g+vowel ($79). 
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Neat also is the explanation of Skt. pibati, Lat. bibit, Ir. -ib 
‘drinks’ as 1H pi-pyéli>1E *pibeti with assimilation of p to fol- 
lowing voiced laryngeal (further assimilation of reduplicative 
syllable in Latin) ($48c, §72, §80c). 

The chief criticism which I would level at the hypotheses 
of this chapter is that they are often founded upon weak or, to 
me, entirely unconvincing, etymologies. Such do I find, e.g. 
the connection of Hitt. eku- ‘drink’ with the group of Lat. 
aqua; of Lat. sémen ‘seed,’ etc. with Hitt. séhur ‘urine’; of Grk. 
éoTepos, Lat. ves per ‘evening’ with either IH ’wes- ‘shine’ or 
xwes- ‘live’; of the root for weave in Skt. wydle, etc., with Hitt. 
weh-, wah- ‘turn, fall,’ et al. To establish a phonetic law it seems 
to me an etymology should be unimpeachable semantically. 

Finally, Chapter VI surveys the ‘“‘Phonemic System of 
Proto-Indo-European.” Here, as the author says, we see but 
little change from the system of Brugmann that has underlain 
our current notions for several decades. We have of course still 
the reduced vowel » of the Hirt system, though, as we have seen, 
we have been able to dispense with such conglomerates as bla, 
etc. in favor of /, etc. The great innovation lies in the assumption 
of preaspirated non-syllabic semivowels hy, hw, hr, hl, hm, hn 
and possibly of a preaspirated sibilant /s (of similar origin but 
not mentioned in the above review). 

The entire book is singularly free of misprints—in fact I 
might say astoundingly so, when one considers the range of ma- 
terial and the difficulty of typesetting. Only a few, and those of 
little consequence, have come to my attention. 


p. 10, 1. 13 from bottom read supplémentaire. 

p. 17, 4b, 1. 4 read déclinaison, idem p. 21, |. 24. 

p. 45, 42a, 1, 2 read Olcel. dr. 

p. 58, 58b read OE cn (for kn). 

p. 65, 66 f. read rather IH medial yz became Anatolian sh. 

p. 75, 1. 22 read Olcel. end (gen. andar ‘breath, soul’), anda (-ada) ‘breathe, 
live.’ 

p. 75,1. 4 from bottom read [79]. 

p. 80, last line of text read Goth. ggw, Olcel, ggv. 

p. 81, 1. 23 read Olcel. beggja (instead of -ia, to be consistent). 

p. 83, 78a, 1. 2, read TH (for IE)? 

p. 86, 1. 14 insert > between last IH and IE reconstructed forms. 


GEORGE S. LANE 
University of North Carolina 


THE POETICAL DIALOGUES OF SOLOMON AND SATURN. Edited by 
Robert J. Menner. The Modern Language Association Mono- 
graph Series XIII. New York and London, 641. 


In this volume Menner gives the only adequate treatment yet 
published of the two Old English poems of Solomon and Saturn, 
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covering the problems of manuscripts, texts, linguistic analysis, 
backgrounds, and detailed commentary, textual notes, and 
glossary. No Old English text was more in need of such treat- 
ment, and none presents more difficulties to the editor. Of earlier 
editions Kemble’s is inaccurate, though stimulating, Assmann’s 
in Wiilker’s Bibliothek) lacks commentary beyond the textual 
one, and Schipper’s, hidden away in an old volume of Germania, 
is known to few. Dobbie’s edition, included in the Minor Poems, 


published after Menner’s edition, makes no pretence at complete- 


hess. 

Menner’s analysis of the date and provenience of the two 
poems is to the point and convincing. MS A, containing both 
poems, and MS B, containing ninety-three lines of Poem I, are 
from the late tenth century and the late eleventh (or early 
twelfth) respectively; but both go back to Early West Saxon 
antecedents, and both show spellings and Vor abul iry that indi- 
cate Anglian origin. The date of composition is set as late ninth 
century. Further Menner argues that the poems are not by the 
same author, and that Poem II is older than Poem I. This, too, 
seems right; it is difficult to see Dobbie’s argument that Poem 
Il was written in imitation of Poem I. Menner sums up argument 
for the later date of Poem I: “The use of Latin borrowings such 
as cantic, istoriam, the more extensive use of rhyme and asson- 


1 


ind the repetition and parallelism, all point in this direc- 


ance, a 
tion.” To this might be added that Poem I is one of the worst 
specimens of pseudo-allegory produced by Medieval Christian 
superstition, while Poem II at times (though not often)rises to 
the level of the best gnomic verse and riddle literature. Neither 
is great as literature goes; but Poem I could hardly, it seems, in- 
spire anything. 

Ihe text has been carefully and conservatively constructed 
on the basis of photostats and a new collation of MS A by Pro- 
fessor Pope. lt is not probable that all readings are correct, but 
one has a feeling that Menner has squeezed out of our manu- 
scripts about all that, in their present state, they have to offer. 
rhe interpretation is difficult; and, even after the text and prob- 
able translation is fixed, the result is not always satisfactory. At 
least one has a hope that originally the poems made sense. The 
textual notes and a complete glossary reveal what difficulties 
the editor faced and what a vast amount of research lies behind 
almost every passage. Not only is there an unusual amount of 
linguistic difficulty, shown in part by the great number of nonce- 
words, but the legendary background takes one far afield into 
Oriental traditions of the Jews and their neighbors, into Greek 
and Christian recasting of and additions to these legends, and 
finally into the problem of the blending of this conglomerate with 
the gnomic poetry of Germanic paganism. 


Some may find points with which they disagree; but they 
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will not find many mistakes. A few minor emendations follow. 
Line 420 reads adrédted for adréoted. In the glossary heardum, 
1.7 B, is listed as dative singular neuter; this should at least be 
followed by a question mark, for conjecture only links the form 
with bec. Again s. v. ceg, the form c@ga is listed as genitive plural 
instead of accusative plural: “Saturn had the keys of some 
books.”” The word gripe, |. 48, is translated ‘grip, grasp,’ which 
is possible—‘‘the brazen kettle that boils over the grasp of the 
fire.” Could it possibly be a first record of the Middle English 
grip ‘a trench’? The notes on line 105a speak of the Devil who 
is hanging by the hair from the hands of T; this should be the 
hands of R. The notes on line 211a lean a bit uncertainly to the 
translation of dtercynn as ‘kinds of poison,’ ‘“‘which is perhaps 
more probable in view of the analogy of similar nominal com- 
pounds with -cynn.”’ Most of the cynn- compounds refer to living 
beings, and Kemble’s ‘the poisonous race,’ or possibly ‘poisonous 
beasts,’ seems fully as probable, a close parallel to O.N. eiér- 
kvikvendi. 

A few additions to the notes may not be wholly out of place. 
Comments on |. 214 list parallels to the account of Wulf’s sword 
gleaming over his grave. A more significant parallel would be 
that of Angantyr and his sword Tyrfing in the Hervarar Saga 
(Bugge’s ed. pp. 211 ff.). To the notes on 244 ff. and 265 ff. and 
the comments of the Introduction p. 23 could be added a refer- 
ence to the legend of St. Margaret, which shows further English 
knowledge of Solomon’s power over the Demons. The devil tells 
St. Margaret: Salomon pe wise. hvil he her wunede. bitunde us 
in an tunne. ant comon babilones men. ant wenden for to habben 
gold hord ifunden ant breken pet feat. ant we ford ant fulden 
pa pe widnesse of the world (EETS. 13, 17). The Old Norse 
has the same account: Salomon konunge byrgdi oss didfla 
nokura i einu keri. En eptir andlat hans gidrdum ver sva, at 
kerit syndiz sem gull eitt veri utan; pakomu heimskir menn or 
Babilon ok brutu kerit (Heilagra Manna Ségur 1, 479). Legenda 
Aurea relates that the devils let a light shine over the vessel. Men 
thought this meant a buried treasure, opened the vessel, and thus 
let the devils escape. This account of Solomon’s enclosing the 
demons in a sealed vessels links the legends of the king with the 
folktale of the Demon in the Bottle. See Bolte-Polivka, “Der 
Geist im Glass,” Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Hausmdrchen 
11, 418. The Introduction, p. 40, n. 21, cites the Swedish use of 
the Lord’s Prayer drawn in a circle about a man to protect him 
from evil powers. A vivid parallel from Norway is found in 
Asbjérnsen’s Norske Huldreeventyr og Folkesagn (Kristiania, 
1845, pp. 11 ff.). An English translation is included in G. W. 
Dasent’s Tales from the Fjeld (London, 1874, p. 19). 

In the notes to 1. 325a, gewurdene wyrda / det béod da 
féowere féges rapas, Menner suggests, ‘“‘Solomon’s explanation 
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that the ropes of the doomed man are accomplished fates may 
go back ultimately to the Germanic belief that the doomed war- 
rior is fettered on the battle-field by such goddesses as the 
valkyrs or idisi.” This conclusion is reached on the rather dubious 
evidence of the Merseburg incantation and that of two Old Norse 
names of Valkyrs, Hlokk and Herfjotur. The Merseburg Strophe, 
a charm for breaking bonds, does refer to the idist as binding 
captives, but hardly in a way comparable to gewurdene wyrda. Of 
the Old Norse names, Hlokk is often used in kennings but never 
with the (etymologically possible) meaning ‘chain.’ See F. 
Jonsson, Lex. Poet. p. 267: “Hiokk, f. egl. ‘klang,’ serlig ‘vaben- 
klang’ eller ‘kampskrig,’ si kamp ialm....’’ Of the numerous 
uses listed none suggest binding. Herfjotur which definitely 
means ‘chain’ occurs twice as a Valkyr name. Jonsson, Lex. Poet. 
p. 244, interprets the name figuratively: ‘“‘egl. ‘som lenker, 
binder, hzren, krigerne’ 9: ved déden.”’ Old Norse literature does 
not suggest that “the doomed warrior is fettered on the battle- 
field.” 

The notes to |. 477 and Introduction p. 68, on the guardian 
angels, cites Hoops’ Real-Lexicon for the Old Norse development 
of the black and white fylgja under Christian influence. The Real- 
Lexicon, basing the argument on the Gisla Saga and Fornm. 
11, 192 alone, certainly overstates the case when it concludes: 
“Zur Zeit des Ubergangs von Heidentum zum Christentum ent- 
stand dann der Glaube an schwartze und weisse Fylgen, von 
denen jene als Begleiterinnen der Heiden und Bése, diese als 
Schutzgeister der Christen aufgefasst wurden. Aus letzeren ent- 
wickelten sich die Schutzengel.” It is probable that the Christian 
ideas of guardian angels influenced the Icelandic accounts of the 
fylgjur. More significant evidence of Old Norse interest in the 
guardian angels is found in the Michaels Saga (Heilag, t, 676 ff.). 
Here we meet the fully developed belief that Michael carries the 
souls of the righteous to heaven and that he sends the vardhal- 
ldzengill to protect man against the provocations of the demons. 
A series of exempla illustrate the belief in such conflict—see es- 
pecially pages 681, 684, 689. An earlier account, as early as that 
of the Gisla Saga and as important, showing Icelandic familiarity 
with the guardian angel, is Njd/s Saga, c. 100, where Sidu-Hall 
stipulates as a condition for conversion that Michael be his 
Sylgjuengill. On this condition Ppangbrand baptizes him. 

Chese additional notes in no way alter any of the general 
conclusions of Menner; they merely underscore the importance 
and the range of the many questions raised by his Introduction 
and notes. The poems of Solomon and Saturn are not great liter- 
ature; only in spots does Poem II reach the level of good 
literature. Their importance, and that of Menner’s analysis, is 
of two kinds. In the first place, the poems throw a great deal of 
light on Old English vocabulary and its development; there are a 
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great many “new” words and a great many for which earlier 
record is slight. Even more important is the light thrown by the 
poems on the growth and spread of legend and on the fusion of 
oriental and Germanic material into a strange Medieval Christi- 
anity with pagan coloring. Menner’s edition gives a stimulating 
presentation of both the linguistic and the legendary problems. 
Here is, indeed, an important contribution to Old English 
scholarship. 
HENNING LARSEN 
Universtiy of Illinois 


CATALOGUE OF THE ICELANDIC COLLECTION BEQUEATHED BY 
WILLARD Fiske. Appirions 1927-1942. By Halldor Her- 
mannsson. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1943. 
Pp. ix+295. 


Cornell University and Professor Hermannsson have done 
more for Icelandic bibliography than anyone else in the world. 
The supplement to the catalogue of the Fiske collection now pub- 
lished adds one more significant volume to the over thirty al- 
ready issued (Jslandica twenty-nine volumes and the Catalogue 
three volumes). It is to the credit of the Carnegie Foundation 
that it has made possible the printing of the present volume in a 
form comparable to earlier issues—excellent in paper and print, 
and attractive in every way. 

The present volume, about equal in size to the supplement of 
1927, adds some five thousand items, mostly modern, acquired in 
the last fifteen years. These range from ofi-prints to the great 
Munksgaard facsimiles and includes a great number of news- 
papers, periodicals, and learned journals. Of early books, a sig- 
nificant addition is Peder Palladius’ Calechismus, Holar, 1576, 
‘“‘which is the only known copy in existence.” 

The subject-index gives a ready means for a quick survey of 
the scope of the acquisitions; it gives also an indication of trends 
of productivity both in the popular and scholarly fields. To the 
Icelanders’ growing consciousness of the history of emigration 
testify twenty-nine items under Jcelanders in America. Almost 
fifty entries under Icelandic Discovery of America show the 
perennial interest in this subject. The output of belles-lettres, 
especially poetry, indicates that Iceland in output per capita 
must come near ranking the world, at least in bulk. Periodical 
literature likewise seems out of proportion to the small popula- 
tion. Granting that many journals last but a few years, the huge 
list of periodicals in every field emphasizes the fact that not only 
are all Icelanders literate but that, as a nation, they are in- 
tellectually awake. 

Though the Fiske collection is important for students of all 
Scandinavian cultures, the growth as revealed in the present 
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catalogue shows that the emphasis is (and rightly so) on Ice- 
landic. Few items dealing exclusively with Sweden, Norway, or 
Denmark have been added. Where interests overlap, much has 
been included; this is notably the case where foreign books have 
been translated to Icelandic. 

The details of the catalogue have been done with the metic- 
culous care that we know from the earlier volumes. Entries are 
exact, cross-references are ample, and important composite 
volumes are analyzed. Particularly gratifying is the inclusion of 
tables of contents of various “festskrift,’’ where valuable mate- 
rial so often is buried for want of due cataloguing. A case in point 
is the Festskrift til Finnur Jénsson, the break-down of which 
covers over a column of fine print. Helpful, too, is the list of the 
publications of the Icelandic Academy of Science. 


HENNING LARSEN 
University of Illinois 


GeoRGE GAscoIGNe’s A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres. Edited by 
C. T. Prouty. (University of Missouri Studies, Volume 
xvii, No. 2) Columbia, 1942. Pp. 305. 


Professor Prouty’s edition of Gascoigne’s Hundreth Sundrie 
Flowres makes available for the first time to most readers the 
complete text of this important early Elizabethan work. Captain 
B. M. Ward’s reprint in 1926 was marred by the omission of the 
narrative portions of the “Adventures of Master F. J.” and by a 
theory of multiple authorship which has not been accepted by 
scholars. The introduction to the present volume should give 
the final answer to this heresy if any is still needed. Prouty has, 
however, wisely followed Ward in omitting the plays, which 
have already been competently edited and which seem not to 
have been intended by the author as part of the collection. 

The plays bring us at once to the bibliographical problem. 
Whatever the author’s intentions were, it is obvious that the 
printer must have begun with them somewhat in advance of 
the novel and the poems, which constitute the “hundreth 
flowres,”’ for the latter begin at page 201, leaving a gap of 36 
numbers in the pagination. On the other hand, thesignatures 
begin over again at page 201, indicating that the two parts 
were printed simultaneously. Presumably either the printer mis- 
calculated rather badly the number of pages required for the 
plays, or else additional material was expected and failed to 
arrive. 

Professor Prouty makes excellent use of the biographical 
evidence so richly supplied by his recent life of Gascoigne. He 
shows that the book was compiled during its author’s visit to 
England between two campaigns in Holland and confirms Greg’s 
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opinion that it was published in April, 1573. The general ac- 
curacy of the original text suggests that Gascoigne was present 
to correct proof during most of the printing; but after poem 74, 
which we know was sent back to the printer after his return to 
Holland, there is an increase in the frequency of errors. In dis- 
cussing the arrangement of the poems Prouty gives good reason 
to believe that they are in roughly chronological order. This ar- 
rangement was broken up in the second edition, which is the one 
followed by the commonly used modern Cambridge edition. 

The most valuable section of the editor’s introduction is that 
which deals with the mottoes or ‘“‘posies’’ signed to the poems. 
It clears up a subject on which there has been much confusion. 
Prouty shows by comparison with Spenser and other Eliza- 
bethans that a posy was not a personal identification but an indica- 
tion of the author’s state of mind oy situation at the time of 
writing. The application of this principle to the poems of Gas- 
coigne has interesting and important results. 

To most students this edition of the Flowres will be significant 
because it makes available for the first time a reprint of the 
earliest English novel, the ‘“‘Adventures of Master F. J.” Finding 
that it was too scandalous—it was probably based on his own 
experience—and that it was arousing the moralists against him, 
Gascoigne revised the text rather hastily and superficially in the 
second edition so that he could say that it was the “fable of 
Ferdinando Jeronimi and Leonora de Valasco” translated from 
the Italian. In view of the acceptance of this false claim in a 
number of reference works still used, it cannot be pointed out 
too often that the story was original with Gascoigne. It is an 
excellent and entertaining narrative, and this edition should do 
much to make it better known. 

LEICESTER BRADNER 

Brown University 


THe Use oF RHYME IN SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYs. By Frederick W. 
Ness. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1941. Pp. 168. 


Shakespeare’s obvious mastery of dramatic and poetic ef- 
fects has long since brought all his devices under the closest 
scrutiny. In spite of the many equally obvious points at which he 
was either casual or simply less than good, the assumption per- 
sists that he must have done everything which he did for good 
and sufficient reason. Although Mr. Ness tries honestly to avoid 
this assumption, and often succeeds, it remains implicit in the 
very attempt to analyze Shakespeare’s use of rhyme. One cannot 
help feeling that Shakespeare often took his rhymes less seriously 
than we do. 

Most of one’s objections to this very thorough study arise 
from over-subtle analysis of effect or from confusion caused by 
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overl ipping Cc itegories. As an instance of the former, Mr. Ness 
says of the rhyme in Romeo and Juliet v, iii 161-62, ‘‘a speech 
which follows an exit couplet begins with a couplet, thus main- 
taining the poetic mood which might naturally drop with the 
departure of one of the principal actors” (p. 46). From whatever 
poetic mood is engendered by the preceding speech of Friar 
Lawrence the drop is not dangerous, and it is hard to conceive 
any audience which would look upon the Friar as a principal with 
Juliet just awakening and the still warm corpse of Romeo undis- 
covered beside her. This is the sort of rationalization into which 
one is tricked by a too fervent examination of the work of a prac- 
tical craftsman even though he be also a genius. Let me hasten 
to add that Mr. Ness is not often so tricked and that his sensi- 
tivity to effects is generally fine. 

His classification of the rhymes is too intricate to be com- 
pletely outlined here, but his method as well as his awareness of 
the dangers of over-classification may be gathered from the 


following: 
lowing: 


Of the various isolated positions in which a single rhyme or a pair of rhymes 
( ymmonly occu! t t of scene- or act-end takes precedence over all others. 
Tl such a rhyme also indicates an exit and frequently marks the conclusion 
of a long speech, it is listed according to its major function, which is to signal the 
end of a cert iction (p. 25 


‘ 


There may be considerable difference of opinion as to the “‘major 
function” of a particular rhyme. Nevertheless, the classification 
of rhymes as to the function they perform is useful and the ex- 
position of their theatrical or poetic significance, while sometimes 
pressed, is often illuminating. Perhaps the most interesting sec- 
tion of the classification is the elaboration into a separate cate- 
gory of the “‘speech-pause”’ rhyme, which, as Mr. Ness shows, 


often marks a change in direction in the midst of a speech. It 
must be remarked, however, that there are more speeches which 
change direction without the punctuation of rhyme. 


Mr. Ness’s answer to the problem of accounting for Shake- 


speare’s gradual disuse of rhyme is wisely inconclusive. No one 
answer will suffice. In fact, except for the passages of consecutive 


rhyme, the disuse itself is more apparent than real. What ap- 
pears from this study even more clearly than Mr. Ness empha- 
sizes is that there is really no regular pattern to the decline in 
rhyme. The more frankly rt ; 

ginning, speech-link, and speech-end, even cue and exit rhymes, 


tend to disappear; but whether this was due to change of fashion, 


1etorical uses, such as speech-be- 


I 
increased use of prose, or Shakespeare’s growing mastery of 
blank verse, cannot be determined. Speech- and act-end rhymes 
persist, and single speech rhymes may turn up at any time; even 


complicated patterns suggesting stanzas turn up in some of the 
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later plays. The study demonstrates completely that it is 
“wrong to say that in his practice of rhyme Shakespeare 
adopted and followed any consistent plan.” 

The forty-two page appendix which presents a “classified 
list of Shakespeare’s rhymes”’ is useful for quick reference and as 
a specific basis for discussion. Since, however, the main value of 
such a list is its completeness, the deliberate omission of ‘weak 
rhyme... me-thee sounds” seems unfortunate. It has been im- 
possible to make a thorough check of all the plays, but a careful 
combing of Timon has netted five omissions, some of which cer- 
tainly should have been included on any principle. 

Mr. Ness has been so careful to avoid unjustified generaliza- 
tions that the virtues of his discussion are chiefly apparent in 
separate comments and some of his most suggestive observa- 
tions almost elude the reader for lack of development. One of the 
latter is the apparently close connection between rhyme and the 
focus of interest in passage or play. Whenever the interest is 
focused less upon character than upon circumstances, ideas, or 
atmosphere, rhyme is likely to increase. 

Finally, it may be suggested that Shakespeare’s rhymes often 
achieve the effect explained by Goethe in the following letter to 
Schiller concerning some scenes in Faust: 

Some of the scenes were written in prose, and they are, in comparison with 
the rest, quite intolerable in their naturalness and force. So I am trying now to 
put them into rhyme, whereby then the idea will appear as through a veil, and 
the immediate effect of the monstrous matter will be subdued. 


Othello’s final couplet—to take a single example—has the valid- 
ity of the dying soprano’s aria in the opera. Realistically, as a 
man, he should not speak at all. Being, however, in spite of his 
vitality, a character in a drama, a creature solely of words, he 
must. The couplet expresses his state of mind “as through a 
veil,” subduing “‘the monstrous matter.” 
Pau LANDIS 
University of Illinois 


Tue Merry DeEvIiL oF Epmonton. 1608. Edited with Introduc- 
tion and Notes and a Reprint of The Life and Death of the 
Merry Devil of Edmonton, 1631. By William Amos Abrams. 
Durham, N. C. Duke University Press, 1942. Pp. ix+290. 
$3.50. 


“ 


On its jacket the publishers of this book announce it as “a 
definitive edition.”’ The claim is justified. Though the play has 
already been issued five times in early quartos and twenty times 
in more modern printing, no later elucidation of the text is likely 
to supersede the remarkably thorough and capable editing of 
Professor Abrams. It is a cause for rejoicing to have a young 
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American do so competent a job with an important Elizabethan 
comedy, which owes its interest, not only to its own intrinsic 
merits, but also to its fleeting connection with the name of Shake- 
speare. This result could only have come from use of the full 
resources of the Folger Shakespeare Library, together with con- 
siderable aid from the Huntington. 

Numerous difficult problems faced the editor. First and most 
important of these was the establishment of an “eclectic text.” 
Meticulous comparison of all the quartos, either in their original 
state or in photostatic reproductions, showed many differences. 
Variants exist even in the four extant copies of the first quarto 
of 1608, one of them in Trinity College, Cambridge, one in the 
Folger, one in the Huntington, and one in Harvard, all of which 
the editor collated. ‘‘For the 1612 quarto,” Abrams states, “I 
have used photostats of the Huntington copy, and for the edi- 
tions of 1617, 1626, 1631, and 1655, I have used copies in the 
Folger Library. Finally, I have collated carefully every later 
edition of the play.” Sins of “the careless author, the indiffer- 
ent printer, and the injudicious reviser,”’ proved to be ‘“‘multi- 
farious,”’ but the editor toiled on to establish a correct text and 
also to determine relations of the four extant copies of the first 
quarto to each other and to each of the other four quartos. 
Whether Abrams has correctly accounted for all the bibliograph- 
ical data is for experts to say, but he has examined the material 
with patience and minute care, and has stated his conclusions 
clearly. In the Bibliography he reproduces the detailed bibli- 
ographical description of each copy of the 1608 quarto made by 
W. W. Greg. 

Bibliographical tasks did not cease with the quartos. This 
play has had some distinguished editors, ranging from Sir Walter 
Scott, J. P. Collier, and W. C. Hazlitt, to Warnke and Proe- 
scholdt, Tucker Brooke, and J. M. Manly. Of all these and 
‘rs, the only editors who heretofore seriously attacked the 
textual problems were Warnke and Proescholdt in 1884, and 
Brooke in his Shakespeare Apocrypha of 1908. To their labors 
all subsequent editors are indebted, yet Abrams has unques- 
tionably dug deeper than any one else in comparing these ear- 
lier texts because he had better opportunities. His evaluation 
of each of the later editions is just, discriminating, and helpful. 

Discussion of the text occupies some twenty-six pages of the 
Introduction to the play; that of authorship covers more than 
forty-one and is the topic most likely to interest readers of this 
edition. The editor presents in turn the varied claims made for 
Shakespeare, Brewer, Drayton, Heywood, and Dekker as au- 
thor, and is able quickly to dispose of all these names but the 
last. Unfortunately, external evidence to settle the question 
does not exist. Internal evidence does point to Dekker, and 
Abrams marshals all the details of such evidence in a fashion 


oth 
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that will satisfy many. This case he presents under six heads: 
(1) vocabulary, (2) imagery, (3) piety, (4) influence of Dr. Faus- 
tus, (5) style, and (6) analysis of atmosphere, characters, and 
situations. The whole is something akin to the often abused ar- 
gument based entirely on parallel passages. Its effectiveness is 
subject to the same limitations; for example, whether the par- 
allels indicate identity of authorship or imitation of common us- 
age may be doubted. Dekker’s vocabulary is said by others to 
include “‘Latin words and phrases,” and Abrams finds in this 
play ‘‘aqua-vitae,” mention of “Homer” and “‘Tliads,” ‘“‘vale,”’ 
“virgo,” an entire line from Terence, which is also quoted in 
Lyly’s Mother Bombie, as well as another line from Virgil, and 
an allusion to “the zona torrida of the forrest.”’ To me this tes- 
timony is far from convincing of the author’s ‘“‘thorough knowl- 
edge of Latin,” or of any verbal usage peculiar to Dekker. Nor 
am I inclined to attach weight to the occurrence of “‘plump,”’ 
‘“‘villanous,” and “Philistines” in the play as in Dekker’s ac- 
knowledged writings. As to imagery, I would rule out “music 
imagery,” of which a single example is noted, ‘childbirth im- 
agery,” “theater imagery,” “tennis imagery,” “‘sea imagery,” 
and “imagery of hoisting sails.’’ For each of these categories I 
believe I could find parallels to prove Shakespeare’s authorship 
or some contemporary’s. But when Abrams discovers in both 
Dekker and this play imagery concerning “watermills in the 
brain” and “‘white broth imagery,” I must yield stronger faith. 
Here is greater chance of individual differences. 

To carry forward the argument, Dekker knew the Bible and 
frequently quoted it; so the author of The Merry Devil exhibits 
piety, decries the sin of pride, and delights in an easy conscience. 
As much can be asserted of Greene, Lodge, Shakespeare, and 
several other Elizabethan playwrights. Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus 
impressed Dekker, but scenes and speeches from this popular 
tragedy are echoed in many contempory plays. 

Six stylistic traits of Dekker are listed as found also in this 
play. It so happens that each one of these I find, too, in Henry V, 
Shakespeare’s play, which is usually dated 1599, close to the 
date assigned by Abrams for the composition of The Merry 
Devil. We may take them up in order. 

1. Appeal to imagination: 


And let us, ciphers to this great accompt, 

On your imaginary forces work. 

Suppose within the girdle of these walls 

Are now confin’d two mighty monarchies. 
(Neilson text, Henry V, Prol., 17-20) 


2. Weak plot construction: The plot-structure of Henry V 
is definitely weak, being composed of varied incidents in the 
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reign of that warrior-king, with a subplot of underlings in his 
army. 

3. Metrics: Abrams finds 20.89% rhyming lines in Merry 
Devil; Henry V has only about 6%. But run-on lines constitute 
19.7% of the verse in Merry Devil; Henry V has almost the same, 
21.8%. Feminine endings amount to 11.7% of the verse in the 
first play, 20.5% of the second. Abrams counts 46 “‘parallelistic 
couplets” in Merry Devil; I count some twenty in Henry V, such 
as this one: 

It is now two o’clock; but, let me see, by ten 
We shall have each a hundred Englishmen. 
(I. vii. 168-69) 


Statistical differences here are no greater than those between 
two plays of unquestioned Shakespearian authorship. 


4. Repetition: “A second noteworthy feature of Dekker’s 
style is his repetition—repetition of ideas, of whole sentences, 
of clauses, phrases, and words.”’ Kreider’s recent study, Rep- 
elition in Shakespeare, devotes some forty pages in an appendix 
to ‘An Outline of Recurrent Situations in Shakespeare’s Plays.” 
Kreider concludes (p. 256): “These plays, fabricated of recur- 
rent situations and characters, he (Shakespeare) vivified and 
made solid flesh by murmuring, over and over again, a series of 
vital words, ideas, figures of speech, and images.” Instances in 
Henry V are numerous. The opening line of III. i is 


Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more 
The following scene opens: 
On, on, on, on, on! To the breach, to the breach! 


Pistol is especially fond of just such humorous repetition as Dek- 
ker plays upon: 


Be merciful, great Duke, to men of mould. 

Abate thy rage, abate thy manly rage. 

Abate thy rage, great Duke! 

Good bawcock, bate thy rage; use lenity, sweet chuck. 


(111. ii. 23-26) 





Macmorris likewise exemplifies the rhetorical trick: 
Of my nation? What ish my nation? Ish a villain and a bastard, and a knave, 
and a rascal. What ish my nation? Who talks of my nation? 
(111. ii. 132-35) 
5. Puns: I give five instances among many: 
Pistol’s cock is up, 


And flashing fire will follow. 


(11. i. 55-56) 
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Of that black name, Edward, Black Prince of Wales; 
Whiles that his mountain sire, on mountain standing. 
(11. iv. 56-57) 
The basest horn of his hoof is more musical than the pipe of Hermes. 
(111. vii. 17-19) 
I love France so well that I will not part with a village of it. 
(v. ii. 182-84) 


6. Alliteration and use of attributive adjectives: 


Let floods o’erswell, and fiends for food howl on! 
(11. i. 97) 
Die and be damn’d, and figo for thy friendship! 
(111. vi. 60) 
‘Tis a subject for a sovereign to reason on, and a sovereign’s sovereign to ride on. 
(111. vii. 38-39) 
All the water in Wye cannot wash your Majesty’s Welsh plood out of your pody. 
(rv. viii. 111-12) 
O braggart vile and damned furious wight! 
The grave doth gape, and doting death is near. 
(11. i. 64-65) 
What an arrant, rascally, beggarly, lousy knave it is. 
(Iv. viii. 36-37) 


By citing these parallels from Shakespeare I am merely try- 
ing to show that the argument based on stylistic evidence alone 
is insufficient to prove Dekkerian authorship. Unquestionably, 
Dekker imitated Shakespeare frequently, and this fact may ac- 
ccount for some of the parallels. But if the lines cited had oc- 
curred in this play rather than in Henry V, I suspect that Abrams 
would quote many to prove that they were Dekker’s. 

The final argument used by Abrams to show that Dekker 
wrote the play is based on analysis of atmosphere, character, 
and plot situations. Here the evidence is less tangible but to my 
mind more weighty. Similarities of both atmosphere and char- 
acters between the present play and Dekker’s Shoemakers’ Holi- 
day are specially striking. In addition, Abrams might have men- 
tioned that Dekker in his comedy borrows details, even names 
from Greene’s Friar Bacon, which has the same source as The 
Merry Devil. I am disposed to think that Dekker’s claim might 
have been strengthened by further examination of The Witch of 
Edmonton, in which Dekker is known to have had a hand, and 
which, as Abrams states, refers twice to Merry Devil. Two char- 
acters of The Witch are Sir Arthur Clarington and Banks; two 
characters of The Merry Devil are Sir Arthur Clare and Banks. 
Moreover, Baskervill, Heltzel, and Nethercot, whose edition of 
The Witch in Elizabethan and Stuart Plays (1934) Abrams does 
not name in his Bibliography, assign to Dekker “the witch 
scenes, the greater share in the character of Susan, and a con- 
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siderable part in the prose passages,”’ the very portions of The 
Witch that most definitely resemble The Merry Devil. In short, 
though I do not believe Dekker’s authorship has been finally es- 
tablished, I believe that it has been made quite probable. 

Space forbids extended discussion of other aspects of the vol- 
ume. Explanatory notes are full, perhaps too much so, but very 
helpful. Reprint of the Brewer pamphlet, apparently based on 
some early version of the play, serves a useful purpose. Misprints 
are surprisingly rare. A few are the omission of the first initial 
of E. H. C. Oliphant’s name, p. 15; the substitution of L. as the 
middle initial of W. K. Chandler’s name, p. 274; a misplaced 
apostrophe in both “Blackfriar’s Theatre,” p. 5, and Shoemaker’s 
Holiday, p. 277; and slightly revised spelling in the titles of arti- 
cles of Baldwin Maxwell, named on p. 278, and by J. W. Draper, 
pp. 30, 275. Moreover, I query whether Ben Jonson, as stated 
on p. 5, “praises The Merry Devil in handsome terms,” by re- 
ferring to it as ‘‘your deare delight.” All these taken together, 
however, are mere corrigible slips in a work of unusually careful, 
patient, and sound scholarship. 

ROBERT ADGER LAW 
The University of Texas 


THE ForcotteEN Hume. By Ernest Campbell Mossner. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. xv + 251. $3.00. 


This pleasantly written study of the character of David 
Hume, as manifest in his relations with a number of the leading 
literary and philosophical figures of his time, provides a useful 
reminder that the greatest of Scottish philosophers was also a 
remarkably genial, kindly and patient man. Mr. Mossner be- 
lieves that this side of Hume has been unduly neglected—hence 
the title of his book—and his aim is to reconstruct for twentieth 
century readers a picture of le bon David as the more discerning 
of his contemporaries knew him. The portrait he gives us is by no 
means novel or surprising in its main outlines. Adam Smith’s fine 
characterization of Hume is so well known that it seems an over- 
statement to say that this aspect of the philosopher has been by 
any means “forgotten,” and there is nothing in Mr. Mossner’s 
account to alter or qualify the gist of it. His book does, however, 
amplify and document the not unfamiliar story by recounting 
clearly, and often in entertaining detail, some of the episodes in 
which Hume’s good sense and generosity were exemplified. 

Beginning with Hume’s My Own Life, which is still the most 
discerning treatment of its subject, the book goes on to tell how 
le bon David helped support the cause of the blind poet Black- 
lock and of the eccentric Wilkie, how Scottish patriotism led him 
to over-praise the Douglas of his friend John Home, but did not 
prevent him from seeing through the spurious claims of Mac- 
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pherson’s Fingal, and how he consorted on friendly terms with 
the moderate clergy and engaged in almost over-polite contro- 
versy with the Reverend Robert Wallace concerning “‘the pop- 
ulousness of antient nations.’”’ The Hume-Rousseau controversy is 
comprehensively surveyed and here, again, Hume emerges as a 
generous and patient man, and one who was able to act with 
dignity and firmness when unfairly attacked. Next Mr. Mossner 
shows him pursued in his last illness by the egregious Boswell’s 
questions as to whether he at last believed in a “future state” 
or, if not, whether he did not tremble at the thought of approach- 
ing ‘“‘annihilation.”” Boswell was, alas, no Plato, and Hume’s re- 
corded death-bed reflections on immortality are hardly to be 
ranked with those of Socrates. But if the record is reliable, 
they do reveal his candor and integrity, as well as his courtesy in 
trying circumstances. Mr. Mossner’s use of this and other ma- 
terial from Boswell’s Private Papers is one of the best features 
of his book. A final comparison of Hume with Dr. Johnson, whom 
the author discusses, rather curiously, as though he were the 
philosopher’s intellectual equal, is not particularly enlightening. 
There is an extensive critical bibliography. 

There seems little doubt that the book adequately estab- 
lishes its main thesis, that Hume was indeed the “worthy, hu- 
mane, good-natured man”’ that his friends took him to be. At 
a time when the belief that a “free-thinker’”’ could not be genu- 
inely virtuous was widely held, this may have seemed a surpris- 
ing fact. If there are any who still find it so, they will do well to 
read The Forgotten Hume and be instructed. And those who need 
no reassurance on this point, but wish to know the good Hume 
better in the context of the social and literary life of his time, 
will also find this study rewarding. It is well for us to be reminded 
that Hume the inquirer was also, to his friends, le bon David. It 
is, however, equally important to bear in mind that this account 
is only a supplement, though an interesting one, to the main 
story of the life and work of David Hume. There have been many 
men as genial and temperate as Je bon David and as well liked 
by their associates. There was only one who wrote the Treatise 
of Human Nature. It is the work of Hume the inquirer that makes 
“the forgotten Hume”’ worth remembering. 

ARTHUR E. MURPHY 

University of Illinois 


ENGLISH BARDS AND GRECIAN MARBLES. By Stephen A. Lar- 
rabee. New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. ix+ 
312. $3.50. 


This book, which has apparently grown out of a Princeton 
dissertation, ‘‘presents a critical and historical study of that 
English poetry, up to and including the Romantic period, which 
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is inspired by ancient Greek sculpture.”” The major romantic 
poets are naturally Dr. Larrabee’s major interest and they oc- 
cupy five of the twelve chapters and most of the “‘Conclusion.” 
But an understanding of their altered attitude requires a long 
perspective and, after an introductory discussion of “‘Poets and 
Sculpture,”’ the author gives three chapters to an outline of po- 
etic reaction and expression from the Middle Ages through the 
18th century. The inevitably literary descriptions of Chaucer 
were carried on by the Elizabethans, with more luxuriant warmth 
and a “‘naive’’ concern for lifelikeness. In the 17th century the 
growth of virtuosity and connoisseurship is represented by Eve- 
lyn and Dryden and by a more enlightened interest in partic- 
ular statues and in aesthetic and technical ideals. And “‘through 
his moral and political ideas Milton exerted an influence greater 
than that of any other English poet upon the non-artistic as- 
pects of the tradition of interest in Grecian statuary. From his 
beliefs and personality as well as from his poetry in the vein of 
the Ancients stemmed in large measure the Grecianizing of Eng- 
lish taste which was to bear such splendid results, n the poetry of 
the Romantic period.’’ Along with Milton’s influence went the 
more direct inspiration of Shaftesbury; ideals of liberty and of 
emotional interpretation of sculpture glowed, if they did not 
quite flame, in Thomson and Akenside. And the antique con- 
tributed to the rising taste for simplicity. The culmination of 
eighteenth-century theory is found in two works of very dif- 
ferent quality, Reynolds’s Discourses and Hayley’s Essay on 
Sculpture. 

The transformation of neoclassical into romantic is to be 
seen in Blake’s stress on the “‘mental”’ in art, and on line rather 
than color, and in his hostility to the old concept of imitation. 
Wordsworth had no great interest in sculpture itself but through 
his mainly literary knowledge he could discern harmonious uni- 
ty and simplicity. Coleridge, as we should expect, emphasized 
still more the spiritual expressiveness of art. Byron, in this as 
in other domains a conservative, cherished neoclassical and aca- 
demic ideals, though with a masculine passion of his own. His 
admiration was given, not to Lord Elgin’s “‘Phidian freaks,” but 
to Canova and the sacred trinity of earlier taste, the Venus de 
Medici, Apollo Belvedere, and Laocoén. The more abstract and 
sensitive idealism of Shelley associated Greece with liberty and 
art with Platonic birth in beauty. Keats, beginning with the 
Apollo and the coy Venus, soon emerged into the new world of 
the Elgin marbles, a world of both expressiveness and form 
which he more than any other poet made his own. (Dr. Larrabee, 
by the way, agrees with the recent suggestion that the “Ye” of 
the last line of the Grecian Urn refers to the marble figures, an 
idea which may be thought to violate the logic of the whole 
stanza.) Landor, like Wordsworth, had more literary than direct 
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knowledge and, like Shelley, he thought of Greece as the nursery 
of heroic freedom, but his own writing reflected perhaps more of 
craftsmanship than of spirit. Leigh Hunt, though he had the 
merit of disliking the Venus and Canova, was not instinctively 
sculptural in taste. Among the tribe of small poets academic 
ideals, moderately romanticized, continued to hold sway, under 
the predominant influence of Byron. But the great romantic 
poets had effected a quiet revolution in taste through seeing in 
the antique embodiments at once of eternal ideals of truth and 
beauty and of breathing humanity, with both of which they 
could identify their own aspirations and feelings. It might be 
said that ancient statues filled, in some sense and degree, the 
place which in earlier ages had been given to angels, as inspiring 
intermediaries between man and the divine. At the same time 
they provided artistic ideals of august but organic simplicity 
which could be set against the half-spurious conventions of neo- 
classical art. 

Such a skeleton outline as this cannot well avoid becoming a 
series of commonplaces, but Mr. Larrabee everywhere puts 
flesh on the bones. It is no disparagement of his well-informed 
and highly competent book to say that its chief value is not so 
much in the estimates of the individual! poets, though these are 
judicious and discriminating, as in the total picture of evolution 
and revolution in taste, understanding, and poetic workman- 
ship. There have been many special studies and partial com- 
ments, but the subject as a whole deserved a consecutive 
treatment and it has received a good one. 

DovucLas Bus 

Harvard University 


FRIEDRICH HOLDERLIN, Gedichte. Selected and edited by 
A. Closs. London: Duckworth, 1942. Pp. 160. 6 sh. 


This edition of selected poems of Hélderlin is further evi- 
dence of the noteworthy interest which English scholars have 
taken in the German poet in recent years. It opens with an 
Introduction of 18 pages which, though necessarily sketchy, is 
full of suggestions. Chronological tables parallel events of Hélder- 
lin’s life with those of his time. 

The poems are grouped chronologically, but not dated. Hélder- 
lin’s original (often faulty) spelling is retained; this gives a 
quaint flavor, but obscures a name like Heinse’s (p. 98) for the 
inexpert reader, who has no note to guide him. 

As in the case of any anthology, one can quarrel with the 
editor’s inclusions and exclusions. In a general-purpose textbook 
of this sort, one misses with regret such poems as Der Neckar, 
Die Heimat, Abbitte, An die jungen Dichter, An umsre grossen 
Dichter, Der gefesselte Strom (instead of the garbled version of 
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Ganymed, p. 76), Dichtermut (first_or second version, instead of 
the third here given, p. 75 f.), and others which round out the 
picture of Hélderlin. The emphasis here is much like that in 
Peacock’s book: the Hyperion period is slighted in favor of the 
later odes and hymns, the heroic and even the mad poetry. To 
me it seems unfair, both to the poet and to the student, to in- 
clude so many of the products of Hélderlin’s derangement, 
though they doubtless contain snatches of haunting beauty and 
doubtless have a place in a scholarly Sdmtliche Werke. What is 
gained, for instance, by reprinting a senseless collection of frag- 
mentary lines like those on pp. 147-51, with their gaps and 
their (?)’s? 

The Notes (3 pp.) offer some help, but are on the one hand 
too slight for the beginner, and at times too elementary for the 
more advanced student. 

The brief Bibliography, p. 157 f., is well chosen, though I for 
one should gladly trade Gascoyne’s book for Brandenburg’s of 
1924. 

The following misprints have been noted: p. 13, |. 4, and p. 
17, footnote 2: Hauptwyl; p. 25, ‘fa’? dropped out at end of 
1. 15; p. 100, |. 19: donnernd; p. 103, |. 2: aufwarts. 

This little book indeed provides “an incitement and a 
message of hope amidst the tribulations of the spirit’ (p. 9). 
With its grayish paper and scant margins, it shows the exigen- 
cies of war; but the very appearance, in a warring country, of 
great poetry of an enemy nation, testifies to the strength of those 
forces which must finally bring us true peace and true civiliza- 
tion. 

WALTER SILz 

Swarthmore College 


GRILLPARZER, LESSING, AND GOETHE IN THE PERSPECTIVE OF 
EUROPEAN LITERATURE. By Fred O. Nolte, Lancaster, Pa. 
1938. Pp. 262. Cloth $2.50. 


From the field of modern German literature the author has 
chosen Grillparzer, Lessing, and Goethe as representative of the 
European, i.e. the Latin tradition. Professor Nolte comes well 
prepared for the task. The notes and the frequent quotations 
reveal an unusual breadth of reading in French, English, and 
Latin. To each of the three men chosen the book devotes a 
chapter of some sixty-five pages. Each chapter is an essay that 
portrays its hero more from the standpoint of his critical theories 
and general attitude to life than from the standpoint of his crea- 
tive work. The introductory chapter (twenty-four pages) has as 
its title “Subjectivity”: the German tendency to wilful Eigen- 
brétlerei is its theme. A concluding chapter (twenty pages) en- 
titled ‘“‘Artistry’’ puts consciously wrought artistry above crea- 
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tive genius. Obviously Horace is closer to the author’s heart 
than Lucretius, or—in the field of criticism—Lessing than 
Herder. After Walter Rehm’s fine book Griechentum und Goethe- 
zeit many a reader will be surprised to see no attention paid to 
the rdle that Greek literature played in the development of 
German literature from Winckelmann to Nietzsche. 

Professor Nolte has given us an encomium of that fine seren- 
ity, that delicacy of restraint to be found in the Latin tradition. 
It would seem to me he finds it a bit too exclusively there. It is 
equally evident in a figure as truly German as Adalbert Stifter, 
in the lyrics of Mérike, even in a drama like Hebbel’s Gyges. 
There is, for me, one other trouble. Mr. Nolte quotes with abso- 
lute approval: ‘“‘With the fever of the senses, the delirium of the 
passions, the weakness of the spirit; with the storms of passing 
time and with the great scourges of human life,—hunger, thirst, 
dishonor, diseases, and death,—authors may go on as long as 
they like making novels which shall harrow our hearts; but the 
soul says all the while, ‘You hurt me.’”’ Beautifully said. There- 
fore, we desire and need Keats’ “Ode to a Grecian Urn” and 
Morike’s “‘Auf eine Lampe.” But this general attitude would rule 
out not only Balzac and Zola, but also Macbeth and King Lear, 
Oedipus and Goethe’s [phigenie, Agamemnon and Ajax, Faust 
and the Brothers Karamasow. Homer and even Dante would go: 
you cannot have the Paradiso without the Inferno. Two lines 
of George Meredith come to mind: 


My dear, such things are life! 
And life, some think, is worthy of the muse. 


For literature mirrors life in all its teeming fulness. It may dis- 
card the vapid nonessentials, but never its real character. The 
critic is but the humble servant of the poet. Whenever he would 
promulgate a new aesthetical decalogue, he comes into conflict 
with the creative stream of life, of which literature with the 
other arts is the interpretative mirror. This negative aspect of 
the history of criticism needs still to be written. 

Mr. Nolte’s book deserves commendation for its clear and 
concise style. In the discussion of the poetical works, that of 
Hermann und Dorothea deserves high praise. But on the whole 
the book is strangely disquieting. Mr. Nolte praises the fine 
peaceful serenity of the classic tradition and indulges in bitter 
polemics. Schiller, the German romanticists, Hebbel, and 
Nietzsche are among his pet peeves. Schiller’s mind is “‘pro- 
vincial.” May I refer to Schiller’s akademische Antrittsrede: 
“Was heisst und zu welchem Ende studiert man Universalge- 
schichte?”’ Hebbel’s mind is “‘barbaric!’’ How about his lyric 
poetry and Gyges? Nietzsche—we are told—never was able to 
manage his life! Mr. Nolte praises the cultivated urbanity of 
Horace, “‘who never for a moment slips from the formality of 
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perfect tone, perfect dress, and perfect gesture,’ and then de- 
scribes Schiller as “‘indelicately gobbling down the ponderous 
Critiques (of Kant).’’ The negative adjective completes the 
vulgarity of the picture. I refer Mr. Nolte to the “‘dreifache 
Ehrfurcht” (Wanderjahre). And how does Goethe describe 
Schiller? 

Und hinter ihm, in wesenlosem Scheine, 

Lag, was uns alle bindigt, das Gemeine. 


Mr. Nolte has a marked aptitude for the neatly turned 
pointed phrase. He speaks of Hebbel’s “‘stubbornly offensive 
prose.’’ He must have in mind the famous Vorwort zu Maria 
Magdalene and Mein Wort iiber das Drama, where Hebbel’s 
prose is ponderous and involved. But if we turn to the Tage- 
biicher, it is marked by clarity, precision and poetic vividness: 
“In die Hélle des Lebens kommt nur der hohe Adel der Mensch- 
heit; die andern stehen davor und warmen sich.”’ Kleist’s senses 
Mr. Nolte finds “restless and raw.’’ Restless? To a most unusual 
degree. Raw? Did apt alliteration’s artful aid perhaps slip one 
over on the critic? Can “raw,” i.e. untrained senses have that 
vivid perceptive quality that is evident on every page of Kleist’s 
Novellen? And are the sensual perceptions in Kleist’s mature 
poetical dramas marked by vulgar crudity? 

Mr. Nolte is widely read and quotes wisely and to the point, 
but at times out of context. Klopstock, we are told, seldom came 
to earth. He “had small interest in the immediate present— 
zuerst orientalisierte er, sodann teutonisierte er.’’ The last words 
are a direct quotation from Hettner. Even a most casual reader 
of Klopstock’s Odes must know the poet’s profound interest in 
the French Revolution. Hettner says: ‘‘Auch als seine Dichtung 
ganz und gar nur unter den Zedern Libanons und in den Wild- 
nissen des Teutoburger Waldes zu weilen schien, [hatte er] nie- 
mals die nachsten Forderungen der nachsten Gegenwart aus 
dem Auge verloren.” “‘Zuerst’’—we find—refers to the period 
from 1755 to 1766 and “‘sodann”’ to the years to 1775. Mr. Nolte 
quotes Heinrich von Ofterdingen wanting to travel the way of 
inner reflection in preference to the way of experience as though 
that were Novalis’ own view. The Kaufleute uphold the opposite 
view, which is Novalis’ own, as is made evident by the second 
part of the novel where the hero travels the second hard road. 
When Karl Moor says, “Das Gesetz hat noch keinen grossen 
Mann gebildet,’”’ Schiller does not uphold a disregard of law. 
Why does he have his hero surrender himself to the authorities? 
And does Schiller’s drama flaunt a disregard of the vital estab- 
lished canons of dramatic structure as does Goethe’s Gétz? 
Vividness of speech is a fine virtue, but it becomes a fault when 
it misleads the unwary reader, e.g.: ‘When Lessing has his spiri- 
tual message prepared, he does not send a Marquis Posa to 
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shout it from the house-tops; quietly he has a Nathan the Wise 
walk with other men in the market-place.’”’ But Marquis Posa 
does not do the one nor Nathan the other. Both speak in the 
chambers of royalty; the one is an ardent youth, the other a 
man mellowed by age and the trials of life. Similarly, I find out of 
place the pallor of the convent ascribed to Hero and the kitten- 
ish spirit ascribed to the ‘““(Landmadchen” Minna von Barn- 
helm. The latter is not a rustic girl and she is about as kittenish 
as Shakespeare’s Portia, her prototype, and the former is marked 
by an immediacy of sensuous warmth that is equalled or sur- 
passed only by Goethe’s Gretchen and Shakespeare’s Juliet. 
When Mr. Nolte says in regard to Lessing that “the injunction 
‘love one another’ must not be taken literally” one can only 
reply that it must be taken absolutely as the apostle meant it: 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.’”’ That is what Lessing means 
and that he calls gétilich. The words: “‘Ich habe nie eine Schéne 
géttlich genannt” underscore this connotation of the adjective 
and cannot be used out of context to prove Lessing’s slight regard 
for the other sex. Neither does Lessing’s statement that Eva 
K6nig was the only woman that could have been his wife show 
that Lessing was an almost misogamist. As to the depth of Les- 
sing’s affection I refer to Nathan’s recital how he won Recha. 
Lessing’s anguish at his own bitter loss has shaped the very 
rhythm of these lines. Lessing—especially in his Nathan—was a 
much greater poet than he would modestly admit and than Mr. 
Nolte would have us believe. And does one have to read Schil- 
ler’s treatises to understand his dramas as Mr. Nolte implies? 
Hundreds of people, who have not read those treatises, are 
swept along by Wallenstein as by any other great drama. 

The introduction begins with an epigram: “A thoroughgoing 
Frenchman would learn nothing by himself; a thoroughgoing 
German nothing essential from anybody else.”’ The notes inform 
us that Schopenhauer comes close to being the second. In the 
first place, Schopenhauer is too much sui generis to be a repre- 
sentative German, and in the second place, the statement does 
not apply to a man who said that his philosophy was only possi- 
ble because Kant and India met in him. The introduction depicts 
German literature as a series of bitter polemics: Lessing writes 
to counter Winckelmann, Herder to combat Lessing. To refresh 
my memory I turned to Herder’s Erstes W dldchen: ‘“Laokoon als 
Streitschrift, als Priifung des ganzen Winckelmannischen Werkes 
betrachten zu wollen, ist meines Erachtens der falscheste Ge- 
sichtspunkt.”” And on the second page Herder turns against 
those critics who praise Lessing and disparage Winckelmann: 
“Welch ein Lob fliesst von den Lippen grosser Leute wohl 
glatter herunter als das auf Kosten eines Dritten?” Mr. Nolte 
indulges a bit heavily in this. Schiller, Hebbel, Kleist, even 
Goethe must serve as foils for the virtues of others. 
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There seems to be a strange confusion in matters of logic 
when subjectivity is paralleled with individualism and objec- 
tivity with submergence in the social group. Then Jan Hus with 
his “Sancta simplicitas” is indulging in a subjective whim and 
the old granny with her bundle of fagots is an example of objec- 
tivity. One question of general import: should a man /imit the 
use of introspection, as Mr. Nolte states, to discover the worst 
in himself? A rigid Puritan might, and I fear the results might 
be devastating. How about Goethe? 


So seh ich in allen 

Die ewige Zier, 

Und wie mir’s gefallen, 
Gefall’ ich auch mir. 


Here, too, a bit of moderation has its value. And moderation is 
what the book lacks. A thorough revision, especially if the crea- 
tive works of the three authors selected would be more fully dis- 
cussed, ought to make it a welcome addition to the lists of our 
leading publishers. 
FRIEDRICH BRUNS 
University of Wisconsin 


DicKENS’ WorKS IN GERMANY, 1837-1937. By Ellis N. Gummer. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1940. (Oxford Studies in 
Modern Languages and Literature.) 


In this monograph Mr. Ellis N. Gummer undertakes to set 
forth and explain the unparalleled success and influence which 
Dickens’ work had in Germany during the century indicated in 
the title of his study. The author finds that the popularity of 
Dickens in Germany was well established by the middle of the 
forties and from this time onwards translations, publications 
and re-publications became extremely numerous. 

The enthusiasm for Dickens began with the translation of 
the Pickwick Papers and the chief reason for their success is, in 
the opinion of the author, the element of generous good nature, 
the warm and pleasant humor, and the definite and positive ex- 
pression of the view that life is well worth living. When Pickwick 
appeared this warmth and good nature was singularly absent 
not only in the literature of Germany, but also in public and 
private life. It was this optimism, and this affirmation of life 
which appealed so strongly to the German people. For the late 
thirties and early forties were a dreary and unhappy period with 
much social unrest and general dissatisfaction. However it was 
also the period of the rise of the middle class which was steadily 
growing in importance and power and the middle class formed 
the ideal as well as the greater part of Dickens’ public in both 
England and Germany. 

Of course, as Mr. Gummer points out, the reception of 
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Dickens by the Germans was, to some extent, prepared by such 
authors as Jean Paul and E. T. A. Hoffmann. In the works of 
the former the German people had already found a taste for the 
quaint and eccentric person, and an interest in commonplace, 
ordinary life; while the fantastic and grotesque elements in 
Dickens may be said to have had a precedent in the works of 
the latter. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, the kernel of this study is the chap- 
ter in which Mr. Gummer discusses the influence of Dickens on 
the German novel in general and on specific novelists such as 
Freytag, Otto Ludwig, Raabe, Spielhagen, Reuter, and Gustav 
Frenssen. The author finds that the influence of Dickens was felt 
not only in literature, but in a much feebler way, also in the 
social and political sphere, although here we are dealing very 
much with intangibles. But there is no doubt that the great 
popularity of Dickens in Germany spread a noticeably cheerful 
atmosphere in that country. The belief that life is essentially 
good, and should be cheerfully lived, diffused kindliness, good 
will, and sympathy. The political influence is more difficult to 
appraise, but such a writer as Freytag feels that Dickens by his 
books produced in Germany a friendly feeling for Englishmen 
and for England. 

In the literary field the first influential detail of Dickens’ 
work was the use of the ordinary man and woman and the hap- 
penings of everyday life. Not that the common man and every- 
day life had not been a part of the German novel before Dickens. 
But more often than not the hero or the heroine had been 
chosen from the aristocratic or cultured circles of German soci- 
ety. Under the influence of Dickens the trend toward the middle 
class, even the lower middle class, was accelerated. 

The last part of Mr. Gummer’s study is devoted to an exposi- 
tion of the later criticism and popularity—to the after-fame, as 
he calls it—of Dickens in Germany from the year of his death 
1870 to 1937. The first thirty years of this period were devoted 
mostly to studies dealing with the relation of Dickens’ works to 
his life; a prominent characteristic of this time was the discovery 
that Dickens’ novels were a fertile field for doctorate theses. 
During this period, however, one great work on Dickens was 
published. It was W. Dibelius’ book Charles Dickens, 1916, a 
literary and cultural study, not a biography, of which the author 
says, “‘There is nothing to equal it in any language.”’ 

For the student of literary relations between England and 
Germany during the last century, Mr. Gummers’ study on 
Dickens in Germany is absolutely indispensable. It is the most 
comprehensive, factual survey of the subject and as such it is 
definitive and conclusive. 

THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 
University of Illinois 
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THe Writincs oF ARTHUR HALLAM. Now first collected and 
edited by T. H. Vail Motter. New York: Modern Language 
Association of America; London: Oxford University Press, 
1943. Pp. xii+331. 


For nine years beyond the one hundred which the Greeks al- 
lotted, the ghost of Arthur Hallam has wandered on the wrong 
bank of the river Styx for lack of proper treatment of his Re- 
mains. At last, thanks to the mediation of Mr. Motter, he is free 
to join the spirits of Plato, Dante, Tennyson, and Bishop Butler, 
with whom when he died at twenty-two he had already engaged 
in high converse. Ironically, Hallam has been rescued from his 
own parent, who, as is too often the case with literary executors 
who are also relatives, did not hate his son, “‘but loved him with 
a deadly love.”’ The present edition is the eighth since The Re- 
mains in Verse and Prose of Arthur Henry Hallam of 1834, 
edited by Henry Hallam. Since all editions except the present 
one have been based largely upon the 1834 original in which the 
father’s rigorous exclusion of material permitted only forty-one 
poems and five essays to survive, it is possible for Mr. Motter 
to claim that half of Hallam’s prose and almost two-thirds of 
his verse are now for the first time “‘generally available.” It is, 
therefore, a highly significant contribution that the present 
work makes to an understanding of Hallam, and through him to 
an understanding of Tennyson. 

In the “‘Preface”’ and in the illuminating and scholarly “Note 
on the Critical Literature,” pp. 317-321, Mr. Motter has pre- 
sented evidence in plenty that an editorial Elisha was needed 
so that the corpse, or as he more exactly puts it, the ‘‘mere sha- 
dow” might be made to live again. By the skillful use of the 
widely dispersed correspondence, the commonplace books, and 
the memoirs of contemporaries, he is able to date the works and 
thus lay the ground for “the rehabilitation of a neglected 
personality.” It is now possible to trace with some assurance the 
growth of Hallam’s mind and the multiplication of his interests 
and associations. With admirable restraint and judgment, Mr. 
Motter has refused to allow the length and arduousness of his 
editorial labors to lead him into any extravagant claims for his 
author. Hallam is not a great poet, nor at the time of his death, 
though he promises to become one, a profound thinker and critic. 
But his works do possess signal merits, and these with his wide 
and intimate acquaintance among men later to become eminent, 
justify a full record of his performance. By the simple device of 
chronological arrangement and by supplying missing poems, the 
editor shows that a whole school of Hallam criticism, led by 
Leslie Stephen, is probably wrong in its reverent belief that 
Hallam might eventually have rivalled Wordsworth as a philo- 
sophical poet. For some while before his death, he had turned 
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definitely to theology and criticism and prose. Indeed, one may 
say of his poems, as a college tutor once said of John Morley’s 
verses, ‘“They display, Sir, all the elements of a sound prose 
style.”’ 

Even Hallam’s most devoted advocates must admit that he 
shines chiefly with a reflected light. It is his relationship with 
Tennyson, and particularly with In Memoriam, that guaran- 
tees him whatever immortality he may be destined to have. The 
importance of this relationship has been recognized for a century, 
yet not one commentator has undertaken the labor of collecting 
all the materials upon which any adequate discussion of the 
problem must be based. The nature of this problem and the 
necessity of solving it Mr. Motter has indicated. But the solution 
itself he has not given, at least not in full and final form. He has 
been content to suggest briefly in the head-pieces and in occa- 
sional footnotes to the individual works the relevance to Tenny- 
son. Had he provided an introductory essay on the Hallam- 
Tennyson relationship something after the manner of H. F. 
Lowry’s two introductory chapters in The Letters of Matthew 
Arnold to Arthur Hugh Clough, his edition would be even more 
serviceable than it is. In “Appendix C”’ he gives for the first time 
a full account of what survives of the Hallam correspondence 
and in the appropriate notes to the text he draws upon the let- 
ters, published and unpublished, to Emily Tennyson, Alfred 
Tennyson, Frederick Tennyson, Gladstone, Brookfield, and 
others. In addition, he has had access to three commonplace 
books “kept by Hallam or friends’’: the Gaskell MS., the Allen 
MS., and the Heath MS. With such a wealth of evidence, old 
and new, he, if anyone, should be the person “‘to assay the prob- 
lem of Hallam’s influence on Tennyson.”’ 

As editor, Mr. Motter had for his most important problem, 
of course, the establishment of a text, as complete and accurate 
as possible. In this he has been successful. Only a few minor er- 
rors, probably typographical, occur: born for borne, p. 64, stanza 
111, 1. 13; ond for and, p. 141,1. 21; farmer for former. p. 183, 1. 18; 
and the omission of is, p. 319, |. 14. All the editions have been 
collated and the variations noted. Rightly, he has preserved the 
text, for the most part, “in the form last approved by the 
author.” 

From the careful workmanship revealed in the handling of 
the text, the judicious comment of the ‘‘Preface,’’ the appen- 
dices, and many of the head-notes, and the pains at which the 
editor has been to draw upon every possible source of biographi- 
cal information, it is evident that he intends this to be a defini- 
tive edition. It is the more surprising, therefore, that some of the 
apparatus that should accompany such an edition is not pro- 
vided, in fact is deliberately omitted: “In this edition these 
writings are supplied only with a necessary minimum of annota- 
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tion and are left as free as possible of critical commentary” 
(p. vi). A strange principle, since it is customarily in annotation 
and commentary that an editor employs himself most diligently, 
preparing the way before the reader. Fortunately, Mr. Motter 
now and again violates his principle in practice, as, for example, 
in his instructive notes to “‘Translations from the Vita Nuova 
of Dante,” pp. 129-30. By a painstaking reference to the 
original and a comparison between Hallam’s and D. G. Rossetti’s 
translations, he points out that the father-editor’s strictures 
upon the sonnets as “rather too literal and consequently harsh,”’ 
and, therefore, unworthy of inclusion in the 1834 volume, were 
not merited. In fact, throughout the work, Hallam’s general 
interest in Italian literature, and his specific interest in Dante, 
are given full and adequate commentary. And in the process, 
Mr. Motter corrects some of the labors of Paget Toynbee in the 
field of Italian influence on English literature (see p. 238). The 
general editorial practice, however, is that stated in the ‘“Pref- 
ace.’’ How much this practice leaves to be desired is revealed 
in the treatment of the ‘““Theodiceza Novissima,”’ according to 
the editor, “the most interesting and important of Hallam’s 
writings.” 

‘The Theodicea Novissima is an original effort to combine trinitarian specu- 
lation with the theodicy worked out by Leibnitz when he replied to Bayle’s 
Dictionnaire Historique et Critique with his Essais de Théodicée sur la Bonté de 
Dieu, la Liberté de l’ Homme et Origine du Mal. Hallam acknowledges his inter- 
est in Jonathan Edwards; and it is apparent that he has sometimes chosen to 
follow another American, William Ellery Channing, especially the “Discourse at 
the Ordination of Rev. F. A. Farley . . . 1828” ’ (pp. 199-200). 


Except for a few general remarks on the importance of the essay 
in a consideration of Tennyson, this is all that is given by way of 
analysis. What part of the argument is to be attributed to Leib- 
nitz and what part to Hallam is not indicated. No explanation 
of the influence of Jonathan Edwards on Hallam, evident also 
in the ‘‘Essay on the Philosophical Writings of Cicero” p. 158, 
is provided. Mr. Motter limits himself to supplying a specific 
reference for Hallam’s acknowledgment. Even this is contrary 
to the general editorial practice. And that Hallam ‘has sometimes 
chosen to follow another American, William Ellery Channing, 
especially the “‘Discourse at the Ordination of Rev. F. A. Farley 
... 1928” ’ is “apparent” only to the fortunate few who know 
that worthy’s writings, especially the ““Discourse.”’ Even these 
few might legitimately demand evidence that Hallam was 
familia: with Channing’s works. In view of Hallam’s continuous 
and growing interest in philosophy and religion, manifest both 
in the poetry and the prose, it is difficult to understand why no 
comment is made upon his indebtedness to three authorities 
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frequently alluded to: Coleridge, Sir J. Mackintosh (see pp. 
140, 157, 158), and Bishop Butler (see pp. 136, 140, 158). 

There are other deficiencies which it would seem to be the 
office of an editor to supply. No attempt is made to translate 
the Greek and Latin phrases and the passages often of consider- 
able length with which the prose is liberally sprinkled. Nor is any 
corrective—specific pages or chapters— provided for Hallam’s 
vagueness in his footnote references (see for examples, p. 158, 
note 16; p. 181, note 36; and p. 202, note 2). One would also like 
to know the identity of Dr. Nott, with whom Hallam consulted 
(see p. 255, note 23) on the collation of Italian MSS. And finally, 
one can call in question the editor’s treatment of allusions, 
echoes, and quotations. As almost every page attests, Hallam 
shares with Tennyson a delight in literary reminiscence, and 
weaves into his works telling phrases from many authors, ancient 
and modern. The editor corrects one quotation from Pope (p. 
176, note 30a), and one from Shakespeare (p. 243, note 6), traces 
one bit of imagery to Schiller (p. 83), and identifies several adap- 
tations from Wordsworth (pp. 41, 43). Except for these instances 
and a very few others, he leaves what Hallam calls “his honorable 
robberies” undetected and unidentified 

Within the limits which in the “Preface’”’ he sets for himself 
as editor, Mr. Motter has produced a noteworthy addition to 
Victorian studies. This edition is another proof that Victorian 


scholarship is finally emerging from its adolescence (see C. F. 
Harrold, “‘Recent Trends in Victorian Studies: 1932-1939.” 
Studies in Philology, xxxvu1, 667-97), and is taking on some of 
the maturity which characterizes the best work in the earlier 
periods. 


FREDERIC E. FAVERTY 
Northwestern University 


TENNYSON IN AMERICA: His REPUTATION AND INFLUENCE FROM 
1827 to 1858. By John Olin Eidson. Athens: University of 
Georgia Press, 1943. Pp. xiii+262. 


This excellent book is primarily a study in American litera- 
ture. The author undertook to discover what the people of the 
United States thought about Tennyson’s works, from the publi- 
cation of Poems by Two Brothers, in 1827, to the publication of 
the 1859 Idylls of the King. He sought to find the opinions of 
the critics, the buying and reading public, the publishers, and 
the authors on this side of the Atlantic, The book is also a study 
in English literature, both because it deals with an English 
author and because in order to throw light upon his American 
reception it makes many statements about Tennyson’s English 
reputation. 

Its six chapters may be summarized briefly in a half-dozen 
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short paragraphs. Before the publication of the Poems of 1842, 
Tennyson held an increasing fame in America, most of it trace- 
able to the Harvard College group: Emerson, primarily, and 
others including Lowell, Longfellow, Margaret Fuller, James 
Freeman Clarke, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, E. E. Hale, 
John Sullivan Dwight. Among other enhancers of his early 
reputation were Fanny Kemble, Evert Duyckinck, and E. A. 
Poe. Numerous Americans, especially Lowell, wrote poetry be- 
fore 1842 that shows influence of Tennyson. His music and pic- 
torial artistry were captivating, rather than his meaning. 
Poems, Chiefly Lyrical and Poems, 1833, received at least five 
reviews or notices in American magazines before 1842; all, with- 
out exception, spoke high praise. Forty-one of his poems, count- 
ing each appearance as a separate poem, were printed in Ameri- 
can periodicals before the Poems of 1842 appeared. Several in- 
fluential Americans wished an American reprint of the 1830 and 
1833 poems, and a letter from America decided Tennyson to 
revise and republish them himself. 

The Poems of 1842 were published in Boston almost as soon 
as in England, and Mr. Eidson is “forced to conclude that the 
sales in America were but slightly, if at all, behind those in Eng- 
land.” Almost all the American periodicals of literary signifi- 
cance took note of this work, and a majority of them were highly 
favorable. This praise was not copied from the British, who were 
restrained even when laudatory. In America numerous poets 
were now referred to as Tennyson’s followers: Elizabeth Bar- 
rett, and Americans like Longfellow and Poe. 

The Princess was eagerly anticipated in America. Published 
almost as soon as in England, it sold rapidly, and readers and 
critics expressed enthusiastic liking of it from the first. ‘“‘No- 
where in American criticism has been found anything resembling 
the caustic British reviews” that came the first few months after 
its appearance, in spite of the fact that some of the American 
reviewers were well aware of the British dissatisfaction. 

The American edition of In Memoriam was a success, but 
early sales were not sensational like those of The Princess. Now 
for the first time the demand for a new Tennyson work in Great 
Britain completely outdistanced that in America. Hitherto 
American critics had surpassed the British in praising Tenny- 
son; about In Memoriam, however, the Americans were rela- 
tively cool and the British enthusiastic. 

But after 1850 much evidence shows that Tennyson was con- 
sidered in America to be the greatest living poet—’”’the poet of 
the age.” In addition to praise by the critics, the esteem for Ten- 
nyson is indicated by the inclusion of his poetry in anthologies 
(as early as 1840), in school textbooks and readers, in annuals 
and gift-books, and by many poetical imitations written by 
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Americans. And many Americans visited, or tried to visit, Ten- 
nyson as a celebrity. 

Maud, and Other Poems was published almost simulta- 
neously here and in England; its sales here were large, and it 
aroused superlative praise and also harsh criticism. But though 
American opinion was strongly divided, the American recep- 
tion of ‘‘Maud” was more favorable than the British. “Maud” 
was treated by the Americans for what it was, not for what the 
critics expected or hoped it would be. Similar independent treat- 
ment was accorded in most of the other poems in the volume, 
especially “‘The Charge of the Light Brigade.” 

With the publication of the Jdylls of the King, from 1859, came 
new heights of tremendous popularity. Tennyson’s fame in- 
creased steadily in America as in England, till after his death. 

In an appendix Mr. Eidson lists reviews of Tennyson in 
American magazines and newspapers, 1827-1858. He says that 
“the complete files of some two hundred magazines, including 
all of any literary significance,’”’ were checked; and that “num- 
bers of newspapers”’ were searched, including the complete files 
of the Boston Daily Evening Transcript and the New York Daily 
Tribune for the entire period. He groups the reviews chronologi- 
cally. Mr. Eidson has done a praiseworthy job of combing Amer- 
ican periodicals. Two other useful appendixes reveal painstak- 
ing research. One indicates and describes American editions of 
Tennyson’s poems, 1827-1858, shows the present location of at 
least one copy of each, and frequently tells the number of cop- 
ies in an edition or impression. It indicates editions of the com- 
plete poems, of individual works, and—very interestingly—of 
sheet music using words by Tennyson. The other appendix lists 
Tennyson poems appearing in American literary annuals and 
giftbooks, 1827-1858. 

In addition to published material the author has found much 
unpublished pertinent correspondence, and he has been aided 
by the records of publishing firms and by urpublished indexes. 

Mr. Eidson sets forth three raisons d’étre for his book: (1) in 
the eighteen-forties and fifties, Americans again and again 
termed Tennyson the spokesman of a “new poetry’’—this fact 
alone makes the study of his American reception important in 
the history of Anglo-American literary relations; (2) American 
criticism has had a great influence upon the careers of leading 
English literary figures in the nineteenth century, and “this Bri- 
tish debt to America is shown nowhere more distinctly than in 
the career of Tennyson”’; (3) the reception of Tennyson in this 
country shows that American literary criticism of the eighteen- 
thirties, forties, and fifties was strikingly independent. His book 
presents satisfactory confirmation. 

This is a careful, cautious, scholarly, and useful volume. The 
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author shows good powers of selection and presentation of ma- 
terial; and though the book has properly many details, the reader 
does not feel that it is overloaded with them. Mr. Eidson writes 
so well that one notes with surprise the poor writing i. the last 
two sentences of the book (p. 149)—especially in the second- 
last—for it is definitely an exception in quality to all that pre- 
cedes. The “Conclusion: A Look Ahead”’ (pp. 147-49) might well 
bear a different name. For one thing, it draws no conclusion from 
the preceding chapters. It might better have been called some- 
thing like ‘“‘Postscript: A Glance Ahead.’ 

One passage (pp. 97-98) deserves special attention. Mr. Eid- 
son points out that in comparing American and English sales of 
Tennyson, we need to consider a factor other than the ““Ameri- 
can Mind”: there was no international copyright law. Ticknor 
and Company did not pirate Tennyson’s works. But Tennyson 
was paid the highest of prices by his English publishers, and 
Ticknor was paying much smaller royalties. Ticknor sold the 
books throughout America at “less than half their sales price 
in London.” A listing of the original prices of American and Eng- 
lish first editions is given. Then he points out that Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal gave in 1846 a clear though exaggerated ex- 
planation, saying that English books in England were available 
only to the wealthy, whereas in America they were “‘distributed 
throughout every village’ and in consequence the British au- 
thors were more widely known in the United States than in 
Great Britain, and more copies of their works were “‘to be found 
in a single city there than in the whole country where the: were 
produced.” 

The book was well worth doing, quite apart from its contri- 
bution to our knowledge of Tennyson. It is a forceful and speci- 
fic reminder to students of nineteenth-century English literature 
that in the last century the literature of England was often 
strongly influenced by American reading and judging and buy- 
ing; and is a similar reminder to students of nineteenth century 
American literature that English books and poems and articles of 
contemporary years and even months were of immediate and 
powerful concern to America. It emphasizes the difficulty of dif- 
ferentiating between the literatures of England and America in 
the nineteenth century, and the frequent need for considering the 
two great English-speaking populations as interrelated and re- 
ciprocally important with reference to literature. 

Witiram D. TEMPLEMAN 

University of [llinots 


W. B. Yeats, 1865-1939. By Joseph Hone. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Pp. xii + 535. $6. 


It is only four years since Yeats died, and the years have been 
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so full of disaster and recovery that it does not seem so long. Now 
we have a life of Yeats by Joseph Hone, who is an experienced 
biographer. It is exciting reading for Irishmen, for there is much 
of the history of his time, and much of the atmosphere of Dublin 
and of Ireland. But his fame was greater outside Ireland than 
at home, and the book is for everyone who is for Yeats. 

At first the book seems rather too derivative, leaning too 
heavily on the Autobiographies; but that is only for the early 
period. Later on Hone strikes out for himself and gives us a lot 
of fresh information. He has had access to the Yeats papers, and 
to various collections of unpublished letters, and these sources 
are quoted freely. 

Lennox Robinson has told of his conversion on seeing Cath- 
leen N. Houlihan played in Cork in 1907,' and many must have 
had the same experience. I can remember, when I was still at 
school, first hearing the lines: 


‘What was it put you wandering?’ 
‘Too many strangers in the house.’ 
‘What was it put the trouble on you?’ 
‘My land that was taken from me.’ 
‘Was it much land they took from you?’ 
‘My four beautiful green fields.’ 


This restrained emotion, the power of words which mean so 
much more than they say, was a new experience; and one was at 


once enriched by a response to ‘literature’ that had never been 
evoked before. Then T remember a climb over Annagh mountain 
at Wicklow Gap while I struggled with the image of ‘noon a 


’ 


purple glow,’ and was scornfully told by my companion that I 
had no imagination. And then The Celtic Twilight and The Wind 
Among The Reeds, and the marvellous beauty of the early poetry 
and prose. This is the Yeats that Paul Elmer More so rudely con- 
demned,? and much of his criticism would perhaps have been 
accepted by Yeats himself in his later years. But the last word 
has not been said, and I will not forswear the magic that gave and 
still gives such delight. Still it is part of the greatness of his 
achievement that Yeats continued to grow in spirit and in tech- 
nique, and to experiment with new and newer ideas throughout 
his long life. In a lovely poem of the middle period he says: 
‘O who could have foretold that the heart grows old?’ But the 
mind of a great poet does not fail with age, and Yeats seems 
never to have been more eager nor more inspired than in his last 
years. For Irishmen it is a reason for joy that, in spite of many 
conflicts with public opinion, which he sought to influence, he re- 
mained passionately Irish in feeling, seeking always new means 


1 Lennox Robinson, Curtain Up (London 1942), p. 17. 
2 ‘Two Poets of the Irish movement,’ Shelburne Essays, First Series 
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of stirring Ireland to enthusiasm for moral values, of bringing 
new life into literature. Indeed the conflicts were not unwelcome. 
He enjoyed a fight and believed in ‘insistence on the antinomy.’ 
And yet he had moments of regret for bitterness: ‘When I get 
back to Rapallo I hope to write verse again, but no more bitter 
passion I think. Rereading The Tower 1 am astonished at its 
bitterness and long to live out of Ireland that I may find some 
new vintage. Yet that bitterness gave the book its power and it 
is the best book I have written’ (p. 424). 

The story of Yeats’ life is one of amazing success, and yet 
it is hard to say of his death that there is nothing here for tears; 
for something has gone out of Ireland which she cannot afford 
to lose. As a young man he declared his purpose, which was to 
make a literature which would be entirely Irish and yet not po- 
litical. He succeeded beyond the measure of telling, and he has 
left a tradition and a following that are secure. He believed that 
verse should be recited to be enjoyed, and started a theatre 
which has become famous all over the world. And his personal 
success was as great, the Nobel Prize, degrees from Oxford and 
Cambridge, a seat in the first Irish Senate, the praise of those 
whose praise he valued most and was most worth. The last seven- 
teen years of his life were spent in or near Dublin, and though he 
was not accessible to all comers, he was somehow present. He 
would appear at the Abbey Theatre, and one’s heart leaped up; 
or in some street the tall figure in light grey, the head thrown 
up, hands clasped behind his back, stopping often at a shop 
window; and one could follow for a while, and stop where he had 
stopped, we idering what had caught his eye. For those who 
knew him even slightly there were unforgettable evenings at his 
house. He loved discussion, and it was sometimes of literature, 
more often of ideas. In later years Vico, Gentile, nationalism, re- 
ligion, the soul and immortality. Sometimes he would be silent 
and let others talk themselves out, and then, raising himself in his 
chair,—and one recalls the noble head and passionate voice,— 
he would find a phrase which saved the conversation: ‘It is the 
effort to prove the myth century after century that has made 
civilization’; ‘memory is a partial contact between the conscious 
mind and the timeless soul’; ‘asceticism diminishes as the pas- 
sions die’; ‘the tragedy of sexual intercourse is the virginity of 
the human soul.’ These stay in my memory, and all seem to me 
to be the stuff of poetry. 

Yeats scorned the rationalists, and the scientists who claimed 
that physics could solve the riddle of life. ‘You can refute Hegel, 
but not the Saint or the Song of Sixpence’ (p. 510). Indeed he 
had a great sympathy with Catholicism. He should have admired 
Pascal, but I do not recall that he did, and Hone does not sug- 
gest it. Ultimate defeat was his test of worth. ‘Our literary move- 
ment would be worthless but for its defeat’ (p. 434). ‘All arts 
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are an expression of desire—exciting desirable life, exalting de- 
sirable death’ (p. 490). ‘The hungry man is nearer to the saint 
than the full man’ (p. 457). But he was not trained to the dis- 
cipline of the Catholic Church. In France or Spain or Italy he 
might have found himself closer to it, but all Ireland is divided 
into two parts and he was born in the other. Moreover he had 
chosen perfection of the work, and had refused the heavenly 
mansion.’ He was faithful to his choice, and for him it meant 
not merely hard work at his craft—he despised poets who would 
not learn their trade—but absolute integrity of purpose, abso- 
lute loyalty to the truth as he saw it. 

The reservation is important, for the truth as he saw it was 
sometimes plainly false to other observers, and sometimes in- 
volved miracles which did not compel one’s assent. Mr. Hone 
gives some examples. For Yeats beauty was truth, the only 
truth. The notion that truth is beauty had probably no mean- 
ing for him. He delighted in myths, and believed that one should 
live by them and so prove them true. He revered the Christian 
myth, as he was pleased to call it, and would perhaps have held 
that it could become true only in the lives of Christians, a very 
exacting and wholesome requirement. But it can readily be un- 
derstood that this attitude did not lead to a peaceful understand- 
ing with Catholics, and in the last years of his life Yeats even 
became the champion of the Protestant Irish nation, and remem- 
bered Swift, Berkeley and Grattan with a Protestant pride. But 
he had no use for Protestantism as a creed, and regarded the 
Irish Protestantism of his own time with peculiar aversion. 

The second period of Yeat’s poetry, which begins, perhaps, 
with Responsibilities (1914) is more personal, less immediately 
Irish, less embroidered than the magical lyrics of his early 
years. Later, in The Tower (1928) and all that he wrote after- 
wards, prose, verse and plays, it is a colder brighter light. There 
is fire, but it burns within. And then sometimes humanity breaks 
through, but it is the humanity of a ‘foolish passionate old man’, 
a stranger to the darkly beautiful boy, ‘fiery yet playful, and 
full of lovely and elfin fancies’ of whom A. E. wrote in Imagina- 
tions and Reveries. Asceticism diminishes as the passions die. 

This last period of Yeats’ work, which competent critics 
think the greatest, is the most obscure, and the common reader 
would welcome a book in which the poetry was considered in the 
light of the poet’s preoccupation with the philosophy of various 
schools, and with astrology and the rest. Hone has not attempted 
this, nor indeed throughout is there much emphasis on the poet- 


3 The intellect of man is forced to choose 
Perfection of the life, or of the work, 
And if it take the second must refuse 
A heavenly mansion, raging in the dark. 
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ry. It is an account of his life, full of interest, well written, and 
fair. The story is eventful, for Yeats touched life at many points, 
and knew many of the great men of his time. Fenians and Par- 
nellites and Sinn Feiners, Lady Gregory, Synge, George Moore, 
A. E., Augustus John and Rothenstein, Chesterton and Shaw, 
Masefield, Eliot, Ezra Pound, Gerhart Hauptmann, James 
Joyce, Queen Alexandra and an Indian swami, an Italian phi- 
losopher and the King of Sweden, there is a pageant of persons; 
and the scene shifts from Sligo to Paris, from Oxford to Bally- 
lee, from Rapallo to Cincinnati, with Dublin always the main 
theater, the shadow of Maud Gonne always on the stage. Much 
else will be written about Yeats, and there is a lot more to be 
said, but this book will probably be the standard life of Yeats 
for many years to come. 
My Les DILLON 
University of Wisconsin 


RoBeERT Brinces, A StuDY OF TRADITIONALISM IN POETRY. By 
Albert Guerard, Jr. Harvard University Press. 1942. Pp. xi- 


>? 


JIZZ. 


It is perhaps inevitable that the author of a book on Robert 
Bridges conceive himself as counsel for the defense. For anyone 
sufficiently aware of Bridges’ poetic excellences to analyze his 
work, the combatting of the persistent neglect which has dogged 
it becomes a principal objective. It is inevitable but it is un- 
unfortunate. In criticism, as in war, defense quickly becomes 
offense, and here the offense takes the form of praise so effusive 
as to defeat itself. The one serious objection to this painstaking 
and useful study is the excessive and unremitting adulation of 
the subject. 

True, Mr. Guerard recognizes and states some of Bridges’ 
limitations, but too often and with too much effort he trans- 
mutes them into virtues. For example: 


If his spiritual isolation and his maintenance of rational control prevent him 
from penetrating far into the minds of men who did not share his lofty ideal, or 
prevent him from exploiting the dramatic possibilities of despair and self- 
abnegation, they also account not only for his unfailing control and evaluation 
of his material, but also for the vitality and durability of his imagination: 
(p. 90). 


Whatever the validity of the statement as a whole, lofty begs a 
very important question, unfailing occupies an indefensible sa- 
lient, and durability applied to imagination is in all respects a 
doubtful virtue. Mr. Guerard is lucid and subtle in his analysis 
of such poems as The Sea Keeps not the Sabbath Day (p. 91 ff.) 
and The Summer-House on the Mound (p. 94 ff.) but the special 
pleader emerges in the statement that the latter poem contains 
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“sixty-seven flawless lines, an achievement of sustained narra- 
tive almost without equal in English poetry.’’ Such an observa- 
tion, so completely personal and so obviously undemonstrable, 
decimates even the serried ranks of Mr. Guerard’s supporting 
analyses. That Bridges was a perfectionist is apparent to anyone 
who reads him, but the true perfectionist has less use than any 
other for the adjectives perfect and flawless. His advocate should 
remember that. 

With characteristic maternal concern for the backward child, 
Mr. Guerard’s over-praise reaches its height in dealing with the 
dramas. For him the theater is a force destructive of drama. To 
agree with his high estimate of Nero and The Christian Captives 
one must accept the principle that to the dramatic poet the abil- 
ity to analyze a character is more important than the power 
to make that character talk himself into life through dramatic 
language. There are fine things in Bridges’ dramas: high poetry 
in Achilles in Scyros, psychological penetration in Nero; but of 
life, without which there is no creation, there is scarcely a breath. 
The final exasperated comment: ‘The indifference in which 
Bridges’ plays are held can be explained only by the fact that 
almost no one has read them,” cancels itself as neatly as any 
mathematical equation. 

Seventy-five of the best pages in the book are given to a de- 
tailed commentary on The Testament of Beauty. Here, where 
no defense is called for, Mr. Guerard’s learning, taste, and poetic 
sensitivity shine unclouded by special pleading. He is much 
annoyed by Bridges’ anti-socialism and contempt for social 
virtue, though these attitudes are in beautiful harmony with the 
pride, reticence, and uncompromising artistic principles so often 
praised. The philosophical thought is carefully and fairly pre- 
sented, but Mr. Guerard does not make the mistake of resting 
upon it the value of the poem. 

Whatever importance the Testament of Beauty may have in the history of 
ideas must rest not in its philosophy, but in the concreteness and vividness which 
it has given that philosophy; not in its many theories, but in the commentaries 
on human experience which those theories have provoked (p. 244). 


There is an appendix on Bridges’ prosody, one of the most 
interesting and exasperating phases of his work. With all Mr. 
Guerard’s emphasis, it is still a little difficult to grasp the nature 
of elision which is not elision either to the eye or to the ear, but 
which in some mystical, mathematical way is necessary to a 
proper reading of the poem. The puzzle, however, is of the poet’s 
making, not the commentator’s. 

Mr. Guerard’s passionate exposition and defense of Bridges’ 
experimental traditionalism is heartening to all of us who believe 
that poems should “define and give life to a series of attitudes 
towards some of the central difficulties of man,” that the best 
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material for them is “‘the normal experience of the civilized 
human being.”’ The only weakness of the position is the subject 
of the book. When all is said, the stubborn fact remains that 
Bridges was recognized but, until The Testament of Beauty, he 
was not read; and it may be doubted whether even that great 
poem ever reached or will reach a public commensurate with its 
original sales. Other traditionalists were read even by the 
generation of The Wasteland. There are serious limitations upon 
the poetry of Bridges which neither its virtues nor his principles 
can explain, and which reduce considerably the power of those 
virtues to defend the principles. 
PAvuL LANDIS 


University of Illinois 


RHINELANDERS ON THE YADKIN. By Carl Hammer, Jr. Salis- 
bury, N. C.: Rowan Printing Company, 1943. Pp. 130. $3.00. 


Historians of colonial America are aware of the significance 
of the heavy German immigration to Pennsylvania in the eight- 
eenth century. This great middle colony was the distributing 
center for most of the immigrants who came from the Rhineland, 
and from here, the German element overflowed southwestward, 
through that natural trough between the Alleghenies and the 
Blue Ridge, along the Valley of Virginia, into the backcountry 
of the southern colonies. By 1750, there was an almost continu- 
ous zone of German settlements along the frontier from the head 
of the Mohawk in New York to Savannah, Georgia. Not until 
after the American Revolution did the men and women of Ger- 
man stock join the advance through the mountain gaps and down 
the river valleys into Kentucky, Tennessee and the New West. 

In this little volume, we have a description of the Pennsyl- 
vania German stock which settled the piedmont area of the 
Carolinas by the middle of the eighteenth century, and more 
specifically, the story of the Germans in Rowan and Cabarrus 
Counties, North Carolina. Here, in the valley of the Yadkin, 
their descendants still predominate, though many of the old 
family names have been Americanized almost beyond recogni- 
tion. 

Most of these settlers were members of either the Lutheran 
or the Reformed Church. They got their first ministers and 
teachers from Germany, and they appealed also to the British 
“Society for the Spread of the Gospel in Foreign Parts” for 
financial and other support. Adolph Nussmann, a convert from 
Roman Catholicism, became the pioneer Lutheran minister of 
North Carolina. Samuel Suther and Andrew Loretz, both natives 
of Switzerland, were the most interesting and influential pioneer 
preachers of the Reformed Church. The Lutheran Synod of 
North Carolina was founded in 1803. Eleven years later, it had 
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a membership of twenty-one ministers. The Reformed congrega- 
tions of North Carolina were not officially received as a ‘‘classis”’ 
by the Reformed Synod of the United States until 1831. 

For a time, the Reformed and the Lutheran congregations 
held services on alternate Sundays in the same structure, and 
used a Gemeinschaftliches Gesangbuch which came from the 
press of the famous Christopher Saur of Germantown. The 
Lutherans introduced Velthusen’s Nordcarolinisches Katechismus 
published in Leipzig in 1788. Needless to say, these pioneer 
preachers lived a rigorous life, riding through trackless forests 
and over abominable roads, to minister to their flocks, and to 
preach long sermons which could never be less than an hour 
because so many of their listeners had come many miles for 
spiritual sustenance. 

The social customs of the Germans on the Yadkin were like 
those of the Germans in Pennsylvania. Tools and furnishings 
and farming methods came from Pennsylvania. Primitive log 
houses were soon replaced by more comfortable frame houses, 
equipped with well-house, smoke-house, and outdoor bake-oven, 
after the fashion of the Rhine country. The author denies that 
the Germans were more superstitious than their neighbors, but 
admits the prevalence of brauchen (pow-wowing.) The custom 
of masquerading at Christmas time, and going ‘‘Christkindling,” 
was carried on by the German settlers in North Carolina as it 
had been in their native German villages of the Palatinate. 
Evidences of the Pennsylvania German dialect existed until well 
into the nineteenth century, but from 1825 to 1850, bilingual 
preachers were in great demand, and not much preaching was 
done in German after 1850. Some twenty pages are devoted to 
specimens of the Pennsylvania German dialect, inscriptions and 
wills, collected by the author. 

This little volume, interesting as it is, adds nothing of sig- 
nificance to alter the general outlines of the history of the colonial 
German immigration, but it does furnish another bit of local 
history to help complete the Mosaic of the influence and impor- 
tance of immigrant stocks in the building of America. The job 
has been well and carefully done. A number of excellent photo- 
graphs have been included. 

CaRL WITTKE 

Oberlin College 


ART AND REAtItTy. By Fred O. Nolte. Lancaster, Pa., 1942. 

Pp. 188. 

As the title of the book indicates, the author’s main concern 
is with the problem of art and reality. From this rather elaborate 
discussion of imitation, verisimilitude, representation, and re- 
production of actuality, I shall try to present a brief summary. 
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In the first place, Professor Nolte finds the Aristotelian imita- 
tion of nature unsatisfactory; Aristotle’s original conception may 
have been primarily aesthetic, but his commentators have ap- 
plied non-aesthetic interpretations to the Poetics. For example, 
Aristotle’s statement, that tragedy is an “imitation of an action 
that is serious, complete, and of a certain magnitude,” has been 
assigned to the mythological or historical source of the tragedy 
rather than to the resultant work of art itself. Again, the dra- 
matic unities, which, according to Professor Nolte, are neither 
unities nor dramatic, have nothing in themselves to do with 
art. Racine creates artistic tragedy by observing the unities; 
Shakespeare by ignoring them. “Genius,” says Professor Nolte, 
“is not concerned with ingredients; it is only concerned with 
integration.” 

Accordingly, art is itself a reality, and as such is a distinctive 
plane, in fact the highest plane, of human experience. This 
aesthetic experience is neither objective (neoclassical), nor sub- 
jective (romantic), nor utterly detached from real life (art for 
art’s sake). The problem of the critic, as Professor Nolte sees it, 
is not how does art compare with reality, but how far is it com- 
patible with other realities—i.e. with other human experiences. 
While art is not an imitation of reality, not primarily a represen- 
tation, it is nevertheless related to every-day life. Aesthetic 
values are distinctive, but not detached. Vital art, says Professor 
Nolte, is strong enough to fashion all things, even the natural 
and the unnatural; “‘it is only frail art that is touchy.”’ The true 
artist—e.g. Goethe—finds no incompatibility between the finite 
and the infinite, between the real and the ideal; for artistic 
reality, like life itself, embraces the whole range of human con- 
sciousness. Consequently, art, and above all poetry, is the “‘most 
comprehensive, the most intense, and the most enduring form of 
human consciousness or experience; and, as such, it is the most 
comprehensive, the most intense, and the most enduring form 
of reality.” 

Perhaps the reader is reminded of Shelley. He should be, for 
Professor Nolte’s book is actually another Defense of Poetry and 
another protest against our industrial, machine age. There is no 
criticism, in the modern sense of the word, in the book—the 
author never specifically analyzes any work of art—but there 
are philosophical arguments. Professor Nolte draws upon Plato, 
Aristotle, Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, Grillparzer, Matthew 
Arnold, William James, and many other poets, critics, and aes- 
theticians. He neglects the Italian critics of the Renaissance and 
the English and American critics of the twentieth century. He 
tangles with Roger Fry and Clive Bell, whom he takes as repre- 
sentatives of sterile formalism, whose criticism he terms “less a 
movement than a malady.” But he never mentions T. S. Eliot, 
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I. A. Richards, John Crowe Ransom, William Empson, or 
Cleanth Brooks, who have at least contributed something to the 
modern analysis of poetry. Professor Nolte’s attitude is mainly 
conservative and largely nineteenth-century. Above all, he is 
devoted to Goethe. 

What, then, is the value of the book beyond its place as 
another Defense of Poetry? It is, I think, a useful compendium 
of the arguments for poetry from Plato to the twentieth century. 
It is a storehouse of quotations from poets, critics, and aestheti- 
cians, and as such needs an Index. Furthermore, and this is not 
its least virtue, the book is well written. Professor Nolte has a 
gift for phrase; time and again, amid the swarm of quotations 
from famous men, the reader will come upon a pithy sentence of 
the author’s own making. The book is distinctly readable. 

Marvin T. HERRICK 
University of Illinois 











BRIEF MENTION 


Since the appearance of its catalogue ten years ago, the 
Wordsworth Collection at Cornell University has received ac- 
cessions sufficient to warrant the making of a supplementary 
catalogue. This has now appeared as The Wordsworth Collection 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, 
1942. Pp. viii+87. $2.) compiled by Leslie Nathan Broughton, 
in a format uniform with that of the Catalogue proper. The ma- 
terial consists of works of Wordsworth of various dates, 1800 to 
the present, works about Wordsworth, parodies of and tributes 
to Wordsworth, “association books and others of special in- 
terest,’’ works about Coleridge or members of his family, works 
on the English Lake Country, and manuscripts. Notable items 
among the accessions are unique and valuable association 
volumes, and manuscript letters. Among the latter are seventy- 
five letters by members of the Wordsworth family, twelve by 
Coleridge, two by Southey, one by De Quincey, and others of 
lesser importance. Nearly all of these have now been published; 
but in view of the fact that the letters of Wordsworth cannot be 
found even today in any one collected edition, the location of 
originals is a matter of more than usual importance to students. 
Wordsworthians are indebted to Professor Broughton for many 
previous services. They will be grateful for this new evidence of 
his industry and scholarship. 


W. G. 


Specimens of German Script. Prepared by Members of the 
German Department of the University of Toronto. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1942. iv+28 pages. 


As the title indicates, this pamphlet, prepared by various 
members of the German Department of the University of 
Toronto, is intended to provide the student with sufficient ma- 
terial for acquiring a reading knowledge of German script. To 
this end, twenty-eight specimens have been selected, in as many 
different hands ranging from the half-educated to the highly 
cultivated, and admirably reproduced in positive facsimile. They 
are prefaced by a copperplate alphabet and transliterations of 
the first two specimens. The hands are arranged in the approxi- 
mate order of their difficulty, although it might be argued that 
Specimen 9 is more difficult than 10-13, and perhaps no easier 
than 14-17. Incorrect spellings and mistakes due to haste are 
frequent (e.g., wiien, dieLen, Biespiehl, in Specimen 5), and are 
warranted as introducing the student to the type of material with 
which he may someday have to cope; but in Specimen 14, from 
Nietzsche’s Gétzendimmerung, ess-zet errors (wien again, and 
Masstiick for MaZstiick) and the constant omission of the 
u-Haken seem rather out of place. 
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Upon the whole, however, the brochure is admirably suited 
to its purpose and should be welcomed as extremely timely. 
American students may in time be called upon to put their class- 
room German to practical use, and an ability to read German 
script may prove to be an asset. In any event, it is embarrassing 
—as the editors comment in their foreword—to find oneself in 
the position of the semi-literate person who “‘can read readin’ 
but can’t read writin’.”’ There are doubtless many who have 
occasionally wondered whether the banishment of “script” from 
the college level of German instruction is wholly justified. This 
little pamphlet provides a suitable opportunity for re-introducing 
the outcast, if only through the postern gate of outside reading. 

C. W. RECHENBACH 

Washington, D.C. 


The David McKay Co. of Philadelphia has published in a 
one-dollar edition a reprint of K. Wichmann’s Taschenworterbuch 
der deutschen und englischen Sprachen (736 pages; the German- 
English part, pages 1-448). Although it is a photographic re- 
production, the type (Roman) is clear; the paper is excellent and 
the binding is neat and strong. The original work was published 
in 1932, at about double the price, by Routledge and Sons of 
London. Thus no new words of the last decade are included. The 
definitions of Part 1 make no concessions to American English. 
The work of compilation and selection was done very well on the 
whole. Compared with the German-English part of the revised 
Taschenworterbiicher published by Langenscheidt of Berlin and 
Reclam of Leipzig, the Wichmann dictionary has two faults: it 
does not indicate the accent of German words, nor the quantity 
of vowels (as in Langenscheidt). The chief virtue of a dictionary 
like this is portability, for the larger dictionary which the reader 
of German must have, usually stays on his desk. Of the handy 
German and English dictionaries Wichmann’s seems to be the 
best one available at present. 


C. A. W. 
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